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The Baroneſs to the Fiſcounteſs. 


| WO day ago, being alone in my apart- 
ment with Adelaide, Miſs Briaget entered haſtily, 
and, calling to me from the door, ſaid, ſhe was 
certain I ſhould be ſatisſied with the manner in 
which d' Aimwville had executed my commiſſion— 


At that inſtant he came in, leading the. moſt 


charming child I ever ſaw ; it was a beautiful little 
girl, of ſix years and a half, who, on perceiving 


me, ran to me, holding out her hands—1 ſet her 


on my knee, and aſked d Ainville, who ſhe was 
he replied, it is a little orphan; ſhe has loft her 


father ſome years, and her mother is juſt dead— 
Ah! Mamma, ſaid Adelaide, you will 


of her! It will be a good action, ſaid d“ Ainville, 
for ſhe is with an old woman who cannot afford 
VoI. III. A 2 | to 
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to keep her any longer will, interrupted I, 


with pleaſure accept the charge; but what ſhall 
]-do with her till we find a proper ſituation to 
place her in? Oh! Mamma, let us keep her! She 
is ſo pretty, and looks ſo mild !——T hat is impoſ- 
{ible !—But at Jeaſt keep her here for ſome days 
—Well, I conſent to that; and you, Adelaide, ſhall 
have the care of her; I have ſo many other em- 
ployments ... With all my heart... Mamma, 
the ſhall ſleep in my chamber... Oh ! the charm- 
ing little creature! I will be her Governeſs!... . 
] muſt talk to her in Italian. In ſhort, as all this 
diſcourſe had paſſed in French, the child did not 


underſtand one word of it. — Adelaide, embracing 


her tenderly, ſaid, I am going to be your Mamma, 
—Shall 1? At the word Mamma, the poor little 
thing wept bitterly, and cried, I have none! 
Adelaide fell on her neck, and, taking her in her 


arms, my Mamma will be yours, ſhe ſaid—The. 


child then looked at me, her eyes ſtill full of tears; 
is it true, ſaid ſhe, that I ſhall remain with you 
always? . . She aſked this queſtion with ſo much 
ſimplicity, ſo, tender an air, and ſweet a tone of 
voice, that I felt it to the bottom of my heart— 
Yes, replied I, you ſhall never leave us. —Theſe 
words made Adelaide as happy as the child, and 
more ſo, when I added, that 3 really deter- 
mined to keep her, becauſe ſhe appeared to be as 
ſenſible as ſhe was pretty. — But, Mamma ! faid 
Adelaide, you have promiſed alſo, that I ſhall be 
her Governeſs. =We ſhall ſee that, anſwered J, 
we will talk about it in the evening. At half paſt 
eight, when the child was gone to bed, IL had a 
'vng converſation on the ſubject with Adelaide. — 
as you ſerious, ſaid l, when you deſired to have 
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the care of this little girl? — Ves, indeed, Mamma, 
I doat, on children, and — But you are yourſelf 
little more than a child, you are but thirteen years 
and an half old. My dear Mamma has ſometimes 
ſaid, that I have a good deal of ſenſe for my age. — 
That is true; but do you think that you are capable 


of educating a child? No, Mamma, I am not fo 


vain; but think, that with your advice and at- 
ſiſtance there is nothing one cannot do—if I had - 
a ſiſter of that age, ſurely I could be of fome uſe — 
for my own amuſement I ſhould teach her ſome 
things; I would make her read would tell her 
little ſtories—and, if ſhe was inattentive, I would 
rebuke her mildly—for inſtance, if the ſhould be 
inquiſitive know by heart al} that I ſhould ſay 
to her— I would tell her all that has happened to 
me and the Yerllee des quarante—and the Bambelina - 
Franceſe. — All that would © avail nothing, if 
you did not ſet her a good example... How 
would ſhe know that ſhe ought to be attentive, 
if ſhe ſee you draw without attending—and play 
on the harp without looking at your notes? — 
Mamma, in general, I do attend... Yes, in ge- 
neral, I own you do; but good examples muſt be 
ſhewn conſtantly to have a proper effect.. The 
fear of ſpoiling a child by ſetting a bad example will 
be a ſufficient reaſon for me to conduct myſelf 
well . . . That may be, and I am rather inclined to let 
you make the trial Oh]! Mamma, do, I conjure 
you It is very likely, that you will ſome time 
or other be married and the mother of a family; 
if that happens, you will then have gained expe- 
rience, which will be very uſeful to your children. 
—You have goodneis of heart and generoſity ;— 
I am certain, therefore, that, though you are very 
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young, you are convinced of the important duty 
of a Governeſs.—I repeat to you, that it is all 
comprized in this one point, always to ſet examples 
e thoſe virtues you require in others ſhall be watch- 

tul of myſelf—You will do right, for nothing is 
more ſhocking than to ſpoil and corrupt a child 
born with natural good diſpoſitions. — The bare 
idea makes one tremble.—You will one day be 
accountable to God for the unhappineſs of that 
child; he will fay, © I created her good, and thou 
& haſt made her wicked : at the ſame time, barbarous, 
© 7mpious, and ſacrilegious, thou haſt ſpoiled and di- 
& figured my work : there is no puniſhment too ſevere 
„ for thee.” Oh, Heavens I—but at the ſame 
time, there is no reward that a mother like mine 
has not a right to expect ; in ſaying theſe words, 
Adelaide gently touched my face with her's, and I 
felt her tears run down my cheeks. —You frighten 
me, Mamma, ſaid ſhe; I dare no longer wiſh to 
be concerned in the education of this charming 
little girl.—You are too ſenſible how ſacred this 
duty is ever to neglect it. Mamma! yourreally 
think ſo !—What joy you cauſe me ?—Beſides, if 
this child ſhould become dear to you... Ob! I 
ſhall love her paſſionately!... Well, it will coſt 
you nothing; in endeavouring to make her per- 
ſect, you will inſenſibly correct your own faults- 
and the deſire of deſerving your confidence, and 
of contributing to your happineſs.— I underſtand 
you; I will watch over your conduct, I will give 
you advice, and I deliver the care of this child 
intirely to you. —Intirely—Oh ! my God I- Ves, 
that is to ſay, ſhe ſhall ſleep in ybur room, ſhe 
ſhall not quit you, ſhe ſhall play in the cloſet 
where you ſtudy; at your leiſure hours you — 
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teach her thoſe little things ſhe is capable of com- 


prehending. You ſhall in time procure for her 


thoſe maſters that you think neceſſary; and you 
will, in ſnort, be her miſtreſs, her Governeſs, and 
her mother. —Her mother ! poor little thing, can 
I deſerve the name of mother I- Ves, without 


| 3 ſupply that place. —She will then 


call me Mamma, oh ! I with it were to-morrow 
that ſhe could ſay ſo !—Mamma, you muſt tell 


her that ſhe muſt obey me, and call me Mamma; 
for perhaps ſhe will not believe me.— I am ſorry 


I am ſo little of my age; if you would Jet me 
wear heels, I ſhould appear more reſpectable. — 
It is true, you have not a very ſtriking figure, but 
reaſon, application, and mildneſs will gain you as 

much reſpect as high heels. 
After this converſation Adelaide went to bed, 
but not before ſhe had looked at her little charge, 
(who was in a profound ſleep) at the riſk of wake- 
ing her, ſhe embraced her ſeveral times, and 
doubtleſs dreamed of her during the night. —Early 
the next morning, even before I was up, ſhe came 
to me leading her child, and told me ſhe had given 
her a new name, as ſhe did not like her own. —She 
calls her Ermine, becauſe ſhe is extremely fair, 
and her manners extremely mild. —Ermine is al- 
ready accuſtomed to her little Mamma, and obeys 
her ftrictly.— Adelaide, on her fide, thinks of no- 
thing but ſetting her good examples; ſhe makes 
her read, ſhe tranſlates my little ſtories into Italian 
that ſhe may underſtand them; and ſhe has deſired 
a AHinville to teach her to draw.—Such, my dear 
friend, are the ſimple means I take to render Ade- 
laide capable of bringing up one day or other her 
eldeſt daughter, She will paſs this important ap- 
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prenticeſhip under my-own eyes; and it will not 
interfere with any of her other employments, be- 
cauſe ſhe has only to attend to a child, whoſe age 


requires no other care than to correct her if ſhe 


ſpeaks amiſs, or if ſhe fails in mildneſs and docility. 
Ermine draws by the fide of Adelaide, who will 
not ſuffer her to look off, and piques herſelf on 
ſctting her an example of attention.—We are de- 
termined, that Ermine ſhall not learn Muſick ; we 


would have her know all forts of work ; write and 


caſt accounts perfectly; underſtand French as well 
as Italian, and have a competent knowledge of 
Hiſtory.—As ſhe will not play on any inſtrument, 
ſhe may always follow her ſtudies in Adelaide's apart- 


ment, withoutdiſturbing her- Adelaide, by obſerving 
her with care, will learn to know children, their 


inclinations, their little tricks; in preſiding over 


her ſtudies ſhe will be accuſtomed to- be diligent ; 


the will become more attentive, more fagacious, 
more patient; in ſhort, the deſire of being well 


thought of and eſteemed by her pupil will make 


her correct many little faults in herſelf, and ripen 
her underſtanding. | 

The Roman Ladies, my dear friend, are in 
general neither handſome nor well dreſſed ; they 
uſe no rouge, nor white and yellow powder, as 1 
had been told---they have a ſtrong diſlike to per- 
fumes, and never uſe any; and, as they know the 
French women are always very much perfumed, 
when they think they ſhall meet any, they fill 
their noſes with little green leaves to prevent them 


from ſmelling---T own, I was alittle ſurprized the 


firſt time I ſaw this green appearance half out of 
the noſes of all the women--- Adelaide did not ſhew 
the leaſt aſtoniſhment at this cuſtom, for, ſince the 


Villte des quarante, nothing ſeems to ſurprize her. 
| At 
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At Rome, it is a great mark of politeneſs to 
place the moſt conſiderable perſon backwards in 
your coach.---You would be unhappy here, becauſe 


It is not cuſtomary to drive faſt ; they think it be- 


neath their dignity ; and * never ſtop in the 
ſtreets; if they have any orders to give to their 

footmen, they receive them as they walk ſlowly on. 
When the manners are corrupt, faſhion muſt 
neceſſarily feel it. I cannot give you an idea of 
what is here called gallantry, nor of the general 
manner in which they expreſs themſelves.---The 
man of faſhion, ſpeaking of a woman, deſcribes 


her very familiarly---as la Marſcſcotti--- La Pale- 


ſtiane La Barberina, &c.-Wit is perhaps more 
common here than in France; but there is no 
civilized country where education is fo neglected, 
and ignorance ſo profound. Beſides, as, in all 
parts of Italy, all the great Lords, whoſe Palaces 
are ſo ſumptuous, live like little citizens. Tt is 
true, that they are fond of oſtentation, and that 
on particular occaſions they diſplay great magni- 
ficence ; but, otherwiſe, they have ſcarce a dinner 
or ſupper; no eſtabliſhment; and think themſelves 
well lighted by a ſingle candle; and that they live 
well on half a crown a day.---With regard to jea- 
louſy, they pretend, that it now exiſts only among 
the lower people, who poſſeſs it to a terrifying ex- 
treme ; for here they tab, inſtead of boxing as at 
Paris.---You cannot imagine how common mur- 
ders are at Rome. The aſſaſſin is always favour- 
ed by the people. All the ſhops and houſes are 
open to him; and he ſaves himſelf in one of the 
Churches, where he finds an afylum as ſafe as it 
is ſacred.--Are theſe the Romans which Hiſtory 
celebrates? Is it the climate which produces 
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theſe manners ?---It is the form of Government 
which does every thing. | 

Adieu, my dear friend, embrace Conſtantia for 
me, and tell her that I will certainly anſwer her 
pretty letter by the firſt poſt. | 


" LETTER uh 
"The Viſcounteſs to the Baroneſs. 


[ AM alſo going to commence travelling, and 
ſet out on Monday for Spa; my Phyſician wiſhed to 


ſend me to Plombieres, but I aſſured him that place 


is ſo tireſome it would be death to me; and that 
I had a great deſire to ſpend ſome time at the Spa; 
which he not only conſented to, but ordered me 
thither immediately. I propoſe taking Madame 
Valey with me, whoſe health is really much im- 
paired ſince her miſcarriage; otherwiſe I ſhould 
not have thought of indulging the extreme deſire 
ſhe has of taking this journey; for her late pro- 
ceedings have intirely overcome the blind affec- 
tion I once had for her. I expect to meet many 
acquaintance at the Spa, particularly the Che- 
valier d Herbajn, who ſet out for that place yeſter- 


day, and took Porphiry with him, as they are 


now inſeparable; alſo Madame de Bleſac, and 
her daughter-in-law the little Counteſs Anatolle, 
Monſ. d'O/talis, and Madame de Germeuil, who has 


been returned only three months to Paris, but ſays 


ber regard for Madame de Valey is her only motive 


for going to the Spa, as ſhe muſt be near her; 
ſo that connexion is again revived, - But never 
: : WAS 
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was divine friendſhip ſo much in faſhion as at 
preſent; for the women are always together; even 
at ſupper, they run and place themſelves next each 
other in order to avoid the men, and, if one unfor- 
tunately ſlips among them, the whole ſet are diſ- 
concerted, and ſhew viſible marks of diſpleaſure 
in their countenances ; however, ſome people will 
maintain, that they are as envious and ſatyrical as 
in our time; and that the men are not eſſentially 
worſe treated than they were cighteen years ago, — 
Oh! but, my dear, have you heard that the pret- 
ty, the grave, the infipid Madame de N. has 
a male friend? Undoubtedly you will be ſurpriſed 


to hear me ſo poſitively accuſe a perſon who has 


always had a good reputation; but one may with- 


out ſcruple mention Madame de N—'s conqueſt, 
as ſhe talks of it herſelf to every one who will at- 
tend to her; otherwiſe, no woman, in my opi- 
nion, has a right to attack the character of another, 
even to her moſt intimate friend. This free con- 
feſſion, however, is ſuppoſed to do infinite honour 
to Madame de t, and renders her perfectly en- 
gaging ; all the world commend her ſincerity, 


and think her integrity ahd honeſty ought to ex- 


cuſe every fault; in, ſhort, this lover has gained 

her admiration and friends innumerable, 5 
Upon my word, this is an indulgence which 
puts one much at one's eaſe, and will eſtabliſh an 
univerſal freedom, as people will now honeſtly 
avow their faults and follies; and I hope, in a 
ſhort time, the dread of telling a falſehood will be 
ſo great, that villains and cowards will no longer 
conceal their cheats or their fears. And, from 
the appearance of things at preſent, there is a 
proſpect of this happy revolution in our manners 
A 6 taking 
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taking place. L heard the other day, a man with 
whom you are acquainted,' preſumptuouſly boaſt, 


that he had taten in two men at billiards; he un- 


doubtedly did not ſay I robbed, but as taking in is 
a ſynonymous: term for cheating, there is all the 
reaſon from this example to believe, that the men 
will very ſoon equal the women in fincerity. 
Farewel, my dear friend, my health is already 
mended ; the very idea of, going to Spa has re- 
vived me, judge then the benefit I muſt receive 


from the waters themſelves. - + . 


1, ET T ER III. 
The Baroneſs's Anſwer. 


* 


Rome. 


8 O then, novr one is to confeſs without re- 


ſerve that one has a lover, and this aſſurance is to- 
de looked upon as frankneſs and ſineerity For- 
merly, decency would ſcarcely tolerate a weak- 
neſs, and now imprudence excuſes vice, —<* Why 
« do you ſay (ſays J. J. Rouſſeau) that modeſty 
„% makes. women falſe ? Are the moſt abandoned 
more fincere than others? Quite the contrary, 
<« they are a thouſand times more falſe, they ac- 
% quire this height of wickedneſs by the vices 
« which they cannot diveſt themſelves of, and 
« which exiſt only by intrigue and falſehood.” — 
I know,” ſays Rouſſeau again, that women, 
« who openly give themſelves up to gallantry, 


« make a merit of this frankneſs, and ſwear that, 
| a} 4 „ inde- 
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4% independent of that, nothing is to be found in 
« them but what is praiſe- worthy. But I know 
„ alſo, that on that head none but fools will be- 
<« lieve them The greateſt reſtraint on their ſex 
«© taken away, what can deter them? And what 
& honour will they value, having renounced: that 
«© which particularly belongs to them? Having 
« made themſelves once eafy with regard to their 
5+ paſhons, they have no occaſion to reſiſt them: 
Who can help being ſtruck with the ſolidity of 
reaſoning in this fine paſlage in Emilius? 

Adelaide becomes every day more ſenſible; Er- 
mine contributes infinitely more than I do towards 
forming her. The other day, Adelaide, for the 
firſt time ſince Ermine has been here, did not 
draw well, and all the time of ſchooling ſeemed ab- 
ſent and careleſs. When her leſſon was finiſhed, I 
ſaid to her very low, you are negligent, you are go- 


ing to ſet your daughter a bad example. —At theſe 


words ſhe looked up, and then ſeemed very 
thoughtful. A moment after ſhe came to me and 
ſaid aloud, Mamma, this is my play-time, I beg 
you will permit me to employ it in drawing 
Why? You have drawn your two hours. — Ves, 
my dear Mamma, but I have been unfortunately 
inattentive to-day ; I aſk you a thoufand pardons ; 
and I will repair my fault. —Qbſerve, &rmine, ſaid 
I, what a charming example your little Mamma 
gives you. — Adelaide is too young yet not to com- 
mit faults ſometimes, but you ſee how ſhe makes 
up for them, and therefore ſhe will certainly ſuon 
be without any. . 
During this diſcourſe joy ſparkled in the eyes of 
Adelaide, and ſhe immediately brought her porte 


folio, and for a whole hour applied to her drawing 


with 
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with the moſt ſteady attention. —You may ſuppoſe, 
my dear friend, that I am not a little pleaſed with 
myſelf for having found ſo ſimple and eaſy a way 
to improve her. —Beſtdes, I alſo enjoy the ſatiſ- 
faction, which reſults from doing a good action, 
in preſerving from -miſery a poor little orphan, 
whoſe fate, without my aſſiſtance, would have 
been ſo unhappy.—She was ſelected from an hun- 
dred others: — ſhe is really charming both in- per- 
ſon and diſpoſition.— Her firſt education was very 
ood; ſhe was not even born in the ſituation in 
which I found her. A variety of accidents ruined 
her family; and the death of her mother, who had 
no ſubſiſtence but a ſmall annuity for life, com- 
pleted her misfortunes. — I preferred an Italian 
child, becauſe it muſt-accuſtom Adelaide to that 
language.—The only perſon in our houſe, who 
is not very fond of Ermine, is Miſs Bridget, —who 
holds the Italian in high contempt, and has no 
idea of wiſhing to ſpeak it, when one has the 
happineſs to underſtand Engliſh; ſo that ſhe does 
not know one word of it, which makes the journey 
to Italy not very agreeable to her. —She is always 
angry with the ſervants on account of their ridicu- 
lous jargon, —Her natural averſion for 4 Ainville is 
increaſed, ſince we have talked ſo much Italian; 
but we muſt overlook all theſe little oddities, on 
account of her excellent qualities, and the exact 


manner in which ſhe ſeconds my plan, —Adieu, 


my dear friend ; I wait with impatience for your 
account of Spa. I am ſure you will recover your 
health, and am charmed with the life you lead. 


** 
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LE 
Dye Baroneſs to the Viſcount. 
: Naples. 
A Kinp of epidemical diſorder has haſtened our 
departure from Rome, and I ſhall paſs the months 


of Auguſt and September here. Tou defire me to 
ſend you ſome account of the women. I am ſurpriſed 


you have not already received a letter I wrote to you 


from Rome, wherein I mentioned the Roman La- 
dies. —It is ſaid that their manners are ſtill more 
corrupt at Naples; however, J was at a ball yeſter- 
day, and J returned even edified by the conſtancy 
of the Neapolitan Ladies. — They choſe a partner 
for the whole year, and during that time never 
dance with any other; yet they are ſaid to ſhew 
their fidelity in no other kind of engagement. 
There is a woman here, of whom they tell you ad- 


ventures that appear incredible, if they were not 


confirmed by people of probity: ſhe was at the 
ball yeſterday, and ſpoke ſeveral times to my ſon. 
AI obſerved that Theodore did not anſwer her with 
great politeneſs—to-day I reproached him for it; 
he replied, Madame de D. is ſo deſpicable land, 
becauſe ſhe is deſpicable, would you appear to 
have received an imperfect education? beſides, in 
ſhewing diſreſpect to Madame D. you fail in that 
politeneſs you owe to more deſerving women. — 
How ?—Certainly—ſince Madame D. is admitted 
into company, you cannot ..be uncivil to her 
without being uncivil to all the Ladies of the 
party. Always remember, that a man of ſenſe and 
delicacy. ſhould appear to behave with reſpect tn 
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all women; and that he can never have the air of 
a man of diſtinction, if he takes any liberty even 
with the leaſt amiable :—he ſhould never ſeek the 
company of thoſe he believes unworthy, but in 
public he ſhould ever treat them with deference— 


this conduct will gain him the eſteem of thoſe 


whoſe intereſt and acquaintance he ought to cul- 
tivate; —in ſhort, believe me, it never becomes 
a man to appear to deſpiſe the other ſex. — For ex- 
ample, what do you think of that young French- 
man whom we ſaw at Rome, and who has fol- 


lowed us here? —The Marquis de Hernay.— The 


ſame; does he ſeem amiable to you? -I would 


not wiſh to be like him, though he has wit, is 


not ignorant, and behaves well ; but he is ridicu- 
lous —infinitely ſo; that is true, becauſe he is al- 
ways treating women lightly and contemptuouſly, 
He thinks that kind of familiarity gives him an 
air of eaſe, and that diſdain is a mark of ſuperio- 
rity; he is miſtaken, it only proves that he-1s a 
fool, and has been ill educated—yet he has ſenſe, 
is not that ſurpriſing ?—a bad education deſtroys 
the ſenſe, as it corrupts the heart—he has good 
parts; his converſation is even ſometimes ſolid. 


The artiſts at Rome ſay, that he is a judge of pic- 
- tures and ſtatues; or at leaſt he talks well on 


thoſe ſubjects.— He ſeems to be acquainted with 
hiſtory ;—how ts, it then that his company is ſo 


little defirable. It is, becauſe he is ſo important, 


and he ſpoils all the good things he ſays by a ſe- 
verity of manner, a ſelf-ſufficiency which is in- 
talerable in moſt people, but in a youth of twenty 
is abſolutely abſurd, impertinent, and ridiculous. 
»You fee, my dear Viſcount, how much I en- 
deavour to diſguſt Theodore with pedantry; for, as 
| , Fo 
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vou juſtly obſerve, the more particular an educa- 
tion is, the more neceſſary it will be found to at- 
tend to this point; and be aſſured, that Theodore at 
the age of twenty years will be as modeſt and un- 
affected as he will be well informed. — Our young 
men of this age are in general either completely 


ignorant, or mſupportably pedantic they are 


lirſt-rate wits and philoſophers, or, knowing no- 


thing, they deliver themſelves up to the moſt diſ- 
orderly lives: this is the fault of their parents, who 
inſti] no principles into them, or inſpire them with 
a fooliſh pretenſion to wit. — I have ſeen a father, 
ſenſible in other reſpe&ts, diſtribute copies of a 
letter from his ſan” of eighteen, written from his 
garriſon upon a work of morality. lately publiſhed ; 
which ſo elated the unhappy young man as to de- 
prive him of his ſenſes. In like manner a father 
ſends his ſon at ſixteen into foreign countries; he 
bids him, © Go, get inſtruction, and ſtudy man- 
kind.” He goes, —returns—and fays, I am in- 
ſtructed, — I know the world.“ His own family 
believe him: he repeats with vanity and conir- 


dence all the common-place obſervations his Go- 


vernor has taught him. He aſſerts, that“ The 
Engliſh are deep; the Italians ignorant and ſuper- 


ſtitious; the Spaniardsbarbarians: he extols Eng- 


liſh liberty, and exclaims againſt the Inquiſition.“ 
His parents liſten to him with amazement; they 
admire, quote, praiſe, and in ſhort render him for 


life an abſurd tireſome blockhead. Will edu- 


cation never be improved on? and will the beſt 
diſpoſitions and natural parts be for ever given 


up to the vices and irregularities occaſioned by a 


neglect of it? 
LE T- 
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LETTER V. 
The Baron to the Viſcount. 
$4.5 Naples, 


HeopoRe to-day gained ſome credit, which 
was very flattering. We dined at the French Am- 


baſſador's, where one meets the beſt company; 


there were ſeven or eight people, three or four of 
them of diſtinguiſhed knowledge and wit; of 
whom two were Engliſhmen. I had buſineſs with 
the Ambaſſador, who took me after dinner into 
his cloſet. I left Theodore for near an hour with 
the company. At our return the converſation was 
animated, and on the ſubject of literature : the 
Engliſhmen maintained, againſt the Marquis d' Her- 
nay, who pretended to underſtand, and againſt two 
Italians who really did underſtand Engliſh, that 
the Paradife Loſt was the fineſt poem in any living 
language. They told us, that to ſupport their 
opinion they wiſhed to quote many paſſages in 


the firſt and fourth books, but their memories 


failed them: they aſked if the Ambaſſador had a 
Milton? No, ſaid he; but Monſieur d' Almane 
uſed to have it by heart: he, perhaps, can aſſiſt 
you. My memory, replied I, is not fo good as 
it was; my ſon muſt make up for it. Every eye 


was now turned with ſurpriſe on Theodore, who 


had hitherto liſtened in ſilence to the debates ; no 
one having applied to him. They exclaimed; Does 
your ſon underſtand Engliſh? From his infancy, 
replied J: the lines you allude to being very re- 
markable, I am ſure he recollects them. Theodore 
endeavours to repeat them! He, bluſhing, recited 

| near 
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near 200 verſes without a blunder, and with a 


juſt Engliſh pronounciation. Much praiſe was 
given to his memory, and more- to his modeſty. 
When alone, embracing him, I ſaid, You have 
given me great pleaſure: I could not be vain of 
your repeating Milton; a fool, had he learned it, 
would have done the ſame: it was your reſerve of 
modeſty that gave me ſuch ſatisfaction: preſerve 
theſe valuable qualities, they will increaſe your 
ſucceſs, and diſarm envy. That merit which is 
boaſted of will be ever queſtioned; that which 
others diſcover will inſure praiſe: for our own 


ſakes, we ſhould endeavour to get the better of 


the vain wiſh of diſplaying our abilities and know - 
ledge : without our taking any pains there will be 
opportunities enough of their being made public. 


' Theodore agreed to the truth of this reaſoning, and 
. frankly owned the ſatisfaction my approbation of 


his behaviour gave him. Modeſty is the only virtue 
in a young perſon to be praiſed with ſaſety; other 
commendations ſerve to render men vain and af- 
fected, How many are there, who by being extol- 
led for their ſincerity, eaſe, knowledge, and polite- 
neſs, become blunt, forward, pedantic, and cox- 
comical? Modeſty cannot be made too much of ; 
nor is it poſſible, ſince in the greateſt extreme it 
cannot degenerate into a vice: place her in the moſt 
amiable light to your pupil, and never fear that he 

can follow her too far, | 
J am determined, my dear Viſcount, to ſtay ſix 
months longer in Italy, and not return to France 
this autumn. I ſpend the winter at Rome, and 
leave it by the end of February; paſs a month at 
Florence, the ſame at Turin, and I ſhall be in 
Languedoc in April: where I ſhall reſide ſeven or 
1 eight 
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eight months: come to me there, if you can, ac- 
cording to our old engagement; if you cannot, I 
. will ſeek you at Paris. After an abſence of two 
years, I cannot reſiſt the deſire of ſeeing you, and 
of preſenting Theodore grown, well formed, and as 
amiable as poſſible for one of his age. This dear 
ſon— Who, I hope, will one day be your's.—— 


ls 
— 


LETTER VI. 
The Viſcounteſs to the Baroneſs. 


O H ! this charming Spa! I ſhall be ill every 
year, in order to be ſent hither; every thing is 
here to be met with; variety of company, play, 
entertainment, diſſipation, or retirement; in ſhort, 
perfect liberty: was you here, nothing would 
then be wanting. In the mean time I have got 
a new friend; for how is. it poſſible to appear at 
the waters without one? She is a perſon I was 
acquainted with about fifteen years ago; but at 
that time J had not an idea I could ever like 
her: *tis Madame de L and now we agree 
perfectly: I never queſtion any of her preten- 
ſions, which, by the bye, do not at all inter- 
fere with mine. Her great pleaſure is to diſcon- 
. cert modeſt people, or thoſe who are juſt entering 
the world; ſhe is delighted at having a harſh 


— 
* 


voice, which is really enough to frighten the moſt 


courageous; and from inclination ſhe has adapted 
a blunt manner of exprefling herſelf, and at the 
ſame time a pouting, angry countenance; and her 
great joy is to find that ſhe diſtreſſes people, and 
that they fear her. Now, as I wiſh to — 

| rather 
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rather than produce all thefe grand effects, we 
ſuit each other perfectly: but, in truth, notwith- 
ſtanding all her odd ways, ſhe has many amiable 
qualities; for ſhe poſſeſſes a great and feeling 
mind, is extremely frank, and has a fine under- 
ſtanding ; ſhe is a perſon you would avoid, were 
you only to have a tranſient view of her; but ſhe 
attaches you, when you know her'better, | 

We have alfo another French woman, Madame 
de Rainwille, but I have no acquaintance with her; 
ſhe neither attracts you at firſt ſight, nor attaches 
you on a nearer acquaintance; ſhe is never one 
inſtant free from affectation, is naturally inſipid, 
trivial, and ſilly; but has undoubtedly been told, 
that, when people are tired themſelves, they are 
ſure to tire others; and ſhe is ſo deeply ſtruck with 
this maxim, that ſhe appears eternally entertain- 
ed; conſequently, ſhe is paſſionately fond of every 
thing: muſic, dancing, public diverſions, walk- 
ing, family parties; in ſhort, any thing delights 
her; ſhe ſets up to be an epicure, and not to have 
a ſingle liking in a moderate degree; ſhe is all 


fire and enthuſiaſm, and diſputes with warmth and 


vehemence. She is an eternal talker, never liſ- 
tens, underſtands nothing; fooliſh, puts herſelf 
on the rack to perſuade you the has feeling and a 
ready wit; and only is able, after all her endea- 
vours, to convince you that ſhe is troubleſome, ri- 
dieulous, and indeed inſupportable: ſhe tires me 
to death, and makes me almoſt take an averſion to 
thoſe things I like beſt: the other day we dined at 
the water- fall of Coo; Madame de Rainville was 
in ſuch an extacy, and praiſed with ſo much en- 
ergy the water, the verdure, and even the ſun 
which burnt us; and accompanied her words with 
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actions ſo expreſſive and animated, that ſhe has 
given me an averſion, which perhaps I ſhall never 
get over, to rivers, caſcades, and dinners on the 

raſs. . 4 

Monſieur 4O/alis arrived laſt week at the 
Spa, and dines moſt days with us: I ſpend my 
time alſo with Madame de Bleſac, the little Coun- 


teſs Anatolle, the Chevalier de Herbain, and my 


new friend Madame de L.. . . I often go to Vaux- 
hall, and I carry Conſtantia to dance there: we 
walk on the mountain of Annette and Lubin; but 
it hurts our paſtoral ideas to find Annette very 
plain, and Lubin ſelling beer.* I return home at 
nine o'clock, my little ſociety are then aſſembled, 


and we converſe till midnight; for I have not the 


ſimplicity to go to bed at ten, and riſe with the 
fun, in order to drink the waters, which I like 


much better to have before I am up. — They tell 


me, indeed, they are more wholeſome at the foun- 
tain: now, in my opinion, nothing is wholeſome 
that thwarts my inclination, 

I am leſs diſſatisfied with Madame de Valey, 


fince I have been here; that is, with her outward 


appearance and behaviour. —As to her affection.— 
J ought no longer to reckon upon that; —but, 
however, ſhe is only two and twenty !—ſhe is {till 
young !-—-Oh ! how the heart of a mother is ready 
always to forgive | Foe | 
Farewell, my dear friend, you will be equal- 
Iy happy in Adelaide and in Theodore; and you 
| | deſerve 


This mountain ſo called after two peaſants, who were united 


about fifteen or ſixteen years ago by a Frenchman, who named 
them Annette and Lubin, and built for them a pretty little farm 
on the top of one of the hills which ſurround Spa. 
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deſerve to be ſo. I envy your felicity, but at the 
ſame time believe me it leſſens my afflictions. Ves, 


enjoy your happineſs, as much as I pride myſelf 


in your virtues and your friendſhip. 


- LE TP BRAVE 
The Viſcount to the Baron. 


] have at laſt for ever broke with Madame de Ger- 
ville. She had deceived me in an affair in which 
ſhe appeared deſirous of ſerving me, and ſhe ſacri- 
ficed me in the moſt ſhameful and ridiculous man- 
ner. I confeſs I find myſelf at a loſs, as, for at 
leaſt ſeven years I have had, in fact, no other ſo- 
ciety than her's. I know what you will ſay, return 
to your family again, and reconcile yourſelf with your 
wife, I know the amiable qualities of Madame 
de Limours; but I am deterred from doing this by 
the trouble of getting acquainted with her ; for we 
are become abſolute er to each other. How - 
ver, I promiſe you to try what can be done. 


ſaid M. d'O/talis has ſhewn a great affection for 
the young Counteſs Anatolle; but they do not think 
ſhe returns it; ſhe is very young to determine ſo 
quickly; ſhe is only ſeventeen ; but they ſay that 
part of her acquaintance very much approve this 
Arrangement, and employ themſelves in trying to 

diſpoſe her to a choice which appeared to be the 
beſt ſhe could make of this kind. She loves her 


e has for him. The Count Anatollè diſdains the 
| 2 1 French; 


Vov will now be ſatisfied, my dear Baron: 


All the world are returning from Spa. It is | 


huſband ; but ſhe is treated in ſuch a manner by 
him that ſhe cannot long preſerve thoſe ſentiments. 
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French; he only loves Foreigners, and they to 
pleaſe him muſt be Ruſſians, E nglib, or Polanders. 
My charming little Theodare:will. mot haue; thank 
Heaven, any of theſe ſentiments. How ampa- 
tient I am to ſee him again! he approaches his 

fifteenth year; at that age I was already in love; 
my head was turned by one of my mother's women, 

Mademoiſelle Adrieni, whom 8. ſince raiſed to 

the degree of Chorus-finger at the Qperac By the 
time 1 was fifteen, I had ſcaled the- walls of my 
father's.garden ten times to go and ſee alittlecaun- 


try girl, whom I almoſt loved as much as Made- 


moiſelle Adriene, notwithſtanding I had a very ſe- 
vere Governor; but fortunately he was deaf and 
a little inattentive. I eſcaped without his being 
able to hear me, and I deceived him without his 
ſuſpecting. In ſhort, whatever precautions he had 
taken, I am ſure I ſhould have found the meaus 


of eſcaping his vigilance, . How then do you do 
with Theodore, that child, fo (pright'y, ſo lively, ſo 


ingenious? How 1s it that he is ſtill innocent; 
in ſhort, how have you conducted yourſelf ſo as 
to be maſter of his inclinations, and always 
to be watching him without becoming troubleſome 
to him! 4 9 
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1 N the firſt place Madame d' Almane has no hand- 
ſome maids,” nor am J either deaf or abſent. One 
is not neceſſarily in love at fourteen,” fifteen, or 
even ſixteen years. At that age you ſay you was in 
love; but you had equally a liking for Mademoiſelle 

| 6-2 Adrienne 
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Adrienne, and for your little country girl, which 
proves you had no real affeQion for either. Love 
depends chiefly on imagination; the idea we form 
to ourſelves of this paſſion gives it the power and in- 


fluence it has over us. If we look upon it merely 


as a temporary intoxication, affecting the head and 
not the heart; beauty alone will ſeduce us, and 
the illuſion will not long continue. This was 
your Caſe : your imagination was heated, before 
you knew how to love. This firſt experience per- 
ſuaded you, that thinking one woman handſomer 
than another was to be in love. The conſequence 
was your giving yourſelf up to a thouſand tempo- 
rary raptures; a great many intrigues, and not one 
ſettled attachment. On the other hand, I would 
have my pupil be convinced, that, when beauty, 
accompliſhments, ſenſe and virtue are united in 
the object of this paſſion, this will create the hap- 


pineſs of his life. I would have him believe, that 


it ſhould laſt for ever; or, at leaſt, if time ſhould 
diminiſh it, that ſo tender a friendſhip, ſo ſweet a 
remembrance, would be implanted in the heart as 
to leave no regret at its Joſs, nor deſire of expe- 
riencing it again. With this opinion, my pupil 
will not be fond of two perſons at the ſame time; 
and he will be in love but once in his life. He 
will be difficult and nice in his choice; but he will 
be invariably fixed. Love being a natural illuſion 
in our youth, the preceptor ought to make this 
paſſion ſerve: to the happineſs and honour of his 
pupil. A liking may be violent enough to lead 
one aſtray, to diſgrace, to ruin one; a proper 
paſſion may lead oue to great actions. The one 


will make us do extravagant things; ſacrifices 


of the firſt impreſſion: W other can alone lead us 
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on to deeds which require perſeverance. That 
woman, who ſaid to her lover be lent for two 
years, and was obeyed, had inſpired a paſſion, and 
not a liking only. _ thing is to be expected 
from a ſentiment of which we are only ſuſceptible 
in the flower of our age. A ſentiment produced 
by a warm imagination, which eſteem and friend- 
ſhip ſhould render as ſweet as it is ſolid and violent. 
I well know that one may paſſionately love a con- 
temptible object; but this is the misfortune of thoſe 
who are weak, narrow- minded, and deſpicable 
themſelves, or who are miſled in their choice. 


It is of conſequence for a young man not to begin 


with a kking, which will rob him of his principles 
and prudence. A virtuous paſſion ſhould force 
him from inſenſibility, of which he will not be 
ſuſceptible till he is eighteen. How can he be 


preſerved till that time from little flights which do 


not touch the heart? Watch him attentively, guard 
his innocence, do not ſuffer him to be one moment 


idle, and believe that this imagination will not 


— to him any thing you would wiſh concealed. Mr 
ou will ſay, is it poſſible to preſerve a young 
man innocent to the age of eighteen ?. I am ſenſible 
it. is not the preſent cuftom, though it was the 
cuſtom formerly; and even now Princes, more 
aſſiduouſly looked to than other young men, come 
out of the hands of their Governors without the 
knowledge of love, or any thing reſembling it. 
Yau aſk me, how I contrive to be thus watchful 
over my ſon, without diſguſting him? Becauſe 
he is not conſcious: of being more ſtrĩctly attended 
ta than he was at fix years old. He has: always 
flept in a cloſet within my room, and even in it, 
when on a journey. This is no conſtraint on 
him; I have even made it agreeable to him, He 
| I Is 
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is by nature communicative; ,he likes talking ; he 
has an unbounded confidence in me ;, but he has. 
ſo many ſtudies, particularly for theſe laſt two years, 
that we ſeldom have in the day-time any oppor- 
tunity of a regular diſcourſe, I have promiſed to 

onverſe with him every night after we are in bed. 
Theodore, having always a number of things to talk. 
o me about, waits for that time impatiently ; and 
ith the greater eagerneſs, by my telling him often 
in the day, that I have ſome few ſecrets to imparts. 
T never fail to add, “ There is not time now to 
inform you of them; at night you ſhall know 
them.“ Theodore is delighted with bed=time z 
alf undreſt, he whiſpers me a queſtion. I re- 
uſe to hear it, prudence not permitting me to talk 
of things of that conſequence before my Valet 
je Chambre. Theodore with a grave air gives me 
gn of approving my diſcretion, . but haſtens me 
o bed; when we are, there, lighted by a ſmall 
amp which gives the appearance of twilight, our 
ecrets begin: it is then we indulge the pleaſure 
$f a free converſation. We often ſpeak both to- 
ether, or mutually aſk each other queſtions with 
qual earneſtneſs and curiolity. This is the more 
ofecable, as we have no reaſon to fear interrup- 
on. Beſides, I take care always to appear at this 
me more gay, more eaſy, and more affectionate 
an at any other part of the day. If he has any 
ing to accuſe himſelf of, he chuſes this time. In 
ort, theſe nocturnal entertainments are ſo de- 
ghtful, that he eften declares his extreme regret 
the thoughts of ſleeping in another room at our 
turn to France, He talked of it yeſterday. | 1 
d him, that I too ſhould be ſorry ta be deprived - - 
them, bur we muſt contrive to diſcourſe in the 


bed at ten. I muſt give up all company. 
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day. O! Papa, what difference? —You do not 
find me then ſo good-humaured, is not that it ?—l 
am convinced, Papa, that you are always kind, but 
in the night! You appear then to love me beſt. 
You make me more. your equal. No doubt, when 
you have behaved well, I muſt like you better at 
the end, than at the beginning or middle of the 
day; you have given me twelve ſatisfactory hours 
complete. Dear Papa, let me lay in your room at 
B— at Paris ?—You make there a very reaſonable 
requeſt : you would have me go to bed at your 
hour. —T rue, but you have done as much for me 
before; beſides, I am almoſt fifteen; when we 


leave Italy, we ſhall go to Languedoc, and ſtay. 


{ix months there. In the country, as well as on 
our travels, ow always went to bed when I did. 
— Very well, 


it be eleven. Our converſation in bed laſts an 
hour, and your maſters come early. That is true, 
you will be obliged to go to bed at half after ten, 
How! I obliged ?—Yes, my dear Papa, you 
will not refuſe me what makes my chief happineſs, 
— Conſider it is unprecedented at Paris * to 
will be glad of the excuſe; you do not love the 
world. I regret it not when I give it up for you; 
but I like it, when I am in it. I am reſolved to 
return into it to introduce you, and that will be 
ſoon. For example, when I am ſeventeen, there 
will be no reaſon againſt my ſleeping in your 
room.— That I allow. — Well, Papa, you who 


but at Paris? When we get there, 
I ſhall be near ſixteen, and you will allow me to 
ſit up alittle later.— Ves, till half paſt ten.ä— Let 


"ht * — A © x —— pn -_ wel. iS & «os 


are ſo kind will not refuſe to abate me eighteen 
months, which are, in fact, but ſix ; for we ſhall. 
| | ſpend 


o not i {end the reſt in the country, and at the regiment 
t —1 am to belong to. Well, well, chatterer, go to 
d, but geep, I will think of itte 
beſt. You' ſee, my dear 'Viſcount, that it is not 
when WW without reaſon I grant as a favour what I moſt wiſh. 
tter at If Theodore was once to ſuſpect his ſleeping in the 
of the ame room with me was, that I might be a ſpy 
hours on his actions, he would look upon my apartment 
om at Nas a priſon,” and me as on a tyrannical jailor. It 
onable WW is thus that the ſame precautions, taken incon- 
t your {iderately or prudently produce uſeful or pernicious 
for me ¶ effects. I do not deceive myſelf; for I know 
en we BW that Theodore will one day find himſelf on a ſudden 
d ſtay I under” reftraint from this engagement. I ſhall 
as on I eaſily perceive this change in his mind by his in- 
I did. difference. 1 ſhall have foreſeen this event, and 
there, of courſe be prepared with ſure: means of pre- 
me to I ſerving my authority over him as ſtrong as ever; 
Let you ſhall know them when this happens. 
aſts an TI was acquainted- before with the quarrel be- 
is true, tween you and Madame de Gerville ; and you ought 
er ten. to have received my letter, in which I owned 
a, you myſelf: not ſurprized at her treachery. Since I 
pineſs, © have lived in the world, I have never found a 
o go to fingle inſtance of a perſon given to intrigues whoſe 
— X OU friendſhip” might reaſonably be depended on. | 
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LETTERS 


LET FER N. 
Madame d'Oftalis to the Baroneſs. 


«> 


Be not alarmed, my dear aunt; M. 4O/tates 

will never again leave me; the fancy which poſ- 
ſeſled him will not become a paſſion : I have fol- 
lowed your advice, and J have found all my hap» 
pineſs again. I told you in my letter from Ver- 
, AHailles, that I had only fuſpicions ; but I was ſoon 
bo ; 8 out of doubt. It ſeems that his attachment to 
|| | ne, fo ſolid and fo laſting, had wearied every one 

[ | of our acquaintance; for his change appeared 
— 4004 to create univerſal joy. I ſaw that malignant 
| pleaſure ſhone through the teſtimonies of concern 
| that many people gave me on this occaſion ; they 
wiſhed to appear as if they pitied me; they feign- 
ed to be affected with my condition, but they had 


* 
= Narr rere 


: 

| 

ay no other motive for their conduct than that of 
10 a acquainting me with an event, at which they 
111 tzought, perhaps, my ſelf-love would be ſtill more 


Ji! | kurt than my heart; but, theſe envious and ma- 
| licious people have been deceived in their inten» Wo 
| tions. I appeared not to underſtand their infinua- 

U j tions, and not to believe their poſitive aſſertions. 


1 | | Some laughed at my credulity; others thought I 
1 affected it in conſideration of M. 4 Oſtalis. In ge- 
i i neral, this conduct has been much approved, and 
Wits | yet I was not without grief and inquietude; I ſaw 
1 M. 4'Oftalis really in love with the moſt charming 
Wi: | perſon who has appeared in the world theſe ten 
1 years; it is true, that I obſerved nothing in the 


| Counteſs Anatolie, which could encourage the 3 
| ZE ion 
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fon ſhe has inſpired ; but ſhe is only eighteen, 
very much incenſed againſt her huſband ;. ſhe is 


naturally tender, and all her mother-in-Jaw's ſo- 


ciety viſibly countenance M. 4 Oſtalis. Madame 
de Bleſac, equally deficient in underſtanding and 
penetration, and full of the moſt ridiculous vanity, 
thinks it impoſſible that a young perſon, who has 
the honour of being her daughter-in-Jaw, can ever 
take a lover; and really believes M. 4'O/taits only 
goes to her houſe for the fake of being of her party 
at piquet. Delighted with his affiduity and com- 
plaiſance, ſhe is continually commending him; ſo 
that the Counteſs Fnatolle hears eternally the praiſes 
of a man with whoſe ſentiments ſhe is doubtleſs 
acquainted, and a man too whoſe amiable qualities 
are ſufficiently apparent without any body's taking 
pains to point them out. I reflected a long time, 
and at laſt determined not to alter my paſt con- 
duct. I behaved to M. &Oftalis with the fame 
conformity, the fame mildneſs, the fame deſire of 
pleafing and attracting him; only I go much ſel- 
domer to Madame de Bleſac's, and ceaſe intirely 
ſpeaking of the Countels Anatolle. As her mo- 
her- in- law truſted her often with me before the 
ourney to Spa, and as ſhe came to breakfaſt with 
e two or three times a week, it was impoſſible 
o ceaſe wholly receiving her at my houſe ; but 1 
0 longer ſeek thoſe opportunities, and put them 
off as much as poſſible without appearing to do it 
purpoſely, When I am with her, I always treat 
er with the ſame friendſhip; which is very eaſy 
or me to do, as I have naturally a great liking to 
er. M. d'Oftalis well knew I ſaw through his 
eart: his embarraſiment was redoubled ; he ſaw 
was determined not to complain or queſtion 
6 | B 4 him, 


32 LFA 
him, he began to feel himſelf much in the wrong; 
his paſſion ſtruggled with his repentance, and for 
an inſtant ſtiffed his natural generoſityj. He 
thought, perhaps, I ſecretly prided myſelf on my 
moderation; he wiſhed to leſſen the merit of it, 
and ſeemed to think my mildneſs was occaſioned 
by indifference. Then it was I teſtified: my af- 
fection for him; this was not what he expected or 
wiſhed ; by making him ſtill more oulpable, I 
increaſed his anger. His temper could not fail be- 
ing very much altered by the violent agitations of 
his mind; he became totally unlike himſelf; he 
ſaw my tears flow without being ſoftened; he let 
me ſee he ſuſpected me of falſehood and hypo- 
crify : I defired him to explain himſelf, which he 
refuſed. Oh! how ſeverely I felt, in this dreadful 
ſituation, the misfortune of being ſeparated from 
and deprived of you! I have friends on whom I 
can depend, but it is only in the boſom of my mo- 
ther, my benefaCtreſs, that I can depoſit ſuch 
griefs; to what other perſon on earth can I be per- 
mitted to acknowledge the. wanderings and faults 
of-an object ſo dear to me! My ſentiments are fo 
well known on this ſubject, that thoſe who: have 
the greateſt friendſhip for me, Madame de Limours, 
Madame de S——, and the Chevalier de Herbain, 
have never dared ſay a ſingle word to me on M. 
d. Oſtali: conduct; very certain, that on this point 
they could not obtain my confidence. Such was 
my ſituation, when I received your letter, which, 
at the ſame time, revived and gave me the advice 
I ſtood in need of; I apprehended, that it was 
equally dangerous to affect indifference, or 
to ſhew ſa much ſenſihility as to give myſelf up 
to pique and ill humour; I determined therefore 
2 26. = . 0 
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to write a note to M. 4 Oſtalis, of which I here 
ſend you a Copy :: - oi. e Ho; . 17. PEE 
% You ſhun me; you appear embarraſſed when 
with me; and why? What reproaches do you 
fear from a perſon who owes you ten years of 
« happineſs? And who, during that time, has 
ce never ceaſed to be perfectly happy, till within 
« theſe three months? I muſt have been very 
„ ungrateful,: ſhould I now think myſelf gene- 
% rous: alas! I have neither the right nor the de- 
<« fire to complain with acrimony ; I am a friend 
« who would ſpeak and open to you her heart... 
“ do not refuſe me this explanation; I promiſe 
not to queſtion you; I only beg of you to hear 
«© me.“ — This note, by diſſipating a little of M. 


d' Oſialiss embaraſſment, reſtored him part of his 
generoſity; he returned me an anſwer full of ten- 


derneſs, and yet without promiſing me the conver- 
ſation I ſollicited. The ſame evening we ſupped 
together at the Spaniſh Ambaſſador's; the Counteſs 
Anatolle was there, and I obſerved that M. 4 Oſtalis 
did not dare to ſeat himſelf by her ſide at table. 
I went away before twelve, and left him there; 
for, ſince his return from Spa, we never go together 
in the ſame carriage. M. de P — gave me his 
hand to the bottom of the ſtairs, and went out at 
the ſame time that I did; on turning into the ſtreet 
Traverſiere, one of the hind wheels of my carriage 
broke, and it overturned. The ſhock. was fo vio« 
lent, that both glaſſes were broke into a thouſand 
pieces; and one of the ſplinters cut my forehead 
M. de P „ who had followed 


me till then, (for he lives near me) ſtopped at the 
ſame moment, got out haſtily, and, with the help 
of his ſervants — ſucceeded in taking me 

. | 5 out 
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out of the coach. He offered me his, to take me 
home; but. I refuſed; it ; and, as I. Ma not many 
ſteps from Madame . de „, IL walked there, 

ang ſo got rid of M. 7 — Madame d Sw 
Was not returned, and, finding neither her horſes 

nor carriage at home, I wrote to M. d Oſtalis, to 

beg he would ſend me his; and, not to alarm 

him, or make him think I wiſhed him to come 

himſelf, I only told him I had left mine on ac- 
count of a little fright; and I ſent this note by one 
of Madame de S——'$ ſervants, Who had not ſeen 

me, and who, knew noching-af the accident, + In 
about a quarter of an hour. I heard a carriage en- 

ter the court; and, in a moment, the door of the 

room I was in ſuddenly opened, and M. 4 OHalis 

appeared; I aroſe, but, ſcarce having ſtrength to 

ſupport myſelf, I fell gain into the great chair. 

Figure to yourſelf, my: dear. aunt, the aſtoniſh- 

ment and the terror of M. d4'Q/ali,.on ſeeing 
me covered with blood, pale, diſhevelled, and 

with a large wound in my forehead. He came 
towards me, and, elaſping me in his arms, with his 

face bathed in tears, afked me a hundred queſtions 

at a time, but did not liſten to my anſwers: he 

rang all the bells, aſſembled all the family, and 

ſent for a Surgeon and Phyſician; in the midſt of 

all this confuſion, Madame de S——. returned 
with a Surgeon whom ſhe had brought with her; 
ane of her ſervants, having been to acquaint: her 

with my accident, ſhe went immediately to ſeek 
For the help I ſtood in need of. The Surgeon 

ound me feveriſn, and ſaid I muſt be bled, but 
not yet for ſome hours. Madame de S—— in- 
treated me to ſtay where I was; but Lreſuſed, and 
gntetutned horas, about two. clock. When Monſ. 
| ER © d Oſtalis 
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40 ſtalit and I were ſeated in the coach, he all at 
once threw himſelf on his knees before me, and 
ſeining one of my hands; ah, cried he, this ex- 
planation which you aſked of me, why are you 
not in a ſituntioi ſtill to demand it!. What! 
interrupted I; when you love me with the ſame 
tenderneſs, When you have proved it to me in ſo 
affecting à manner, do you think you have not 
already reſtored me to happineſs? .. But I am 
guilty, faid he, in a low voice, if I have given 
you one moment's affliction. At leaſt, do me the 
juſtice to believe, that I am ſenſible of my faults, 
and that I earneſtly wiſh to atone for them. 
He pronounced thefe words in a manner which 
affected me fo much I could not anſwer him. 
I put- my face to his, and embraced him; he took 
my hand, and kiſſed it with tranſport : you weep, 
cried he; theſe ſweet and innocent tears pro- 
nounce my pardon, without which I could not 
live, and which afford me equal joy and gratitude z 
as he ſaid theſe words, the ohh ſtopped. Though 
I wag very weak and much bruiſed, I would not 
complain for fear of affecting M. 4 Oſtalis: but he 
perceived how much J ſaffered, and, taking me 
in his arms, he carried me into my chamber. 
The next morning at fix o'clock, I Was bled; 
I had'no return of my fever; my head was quite 
eaſy, and I had no other neſs" than a ſprain, 


which occaftoned my keeping my bed for four- 


and-twehty hours. The fame evening 1 had along 
converſation with Moti. 4 Oftalis -. I know ve 

well, ſaid -I to him, that love is not a lating all 
fon. I have never at any time in my life placed 
my felicity on ſo trumſient à ſentiment: doubtleſs, 


it would ve very erg g s alls your affeQions 


intirely; 


* 
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intirely; but L only depended on youręfriendſhip 
and confidence. I had flattered myſelf I ſhould 
always remain your true and faithful friend; and 
this was the happineſs I feared to loſe. Had you 
ſucceeded in ſeducing a young, innocent, and ſen- 

ble woman, had ſhe ſacrificed to you her reputa- 
tion and peace of mind, you would have wiſhed 
to make her happy, her heart being naturally good. 


And what delicate heart can content: itfelf .with 


love? She would have been deſirous of gaining 
your confidence and even your eſteem. She 
would have ſaid to you: Lou have ruined me; 
you have deprived me of that virtue which I loved, 
* and which I lament; you have given to my 
« friends, and to all who ſurround me, the dread- 
& ful right of deſpiſing me; and, if you will not 
« be my friend, what is to become of me, when 
4 you ceaſe to be my lover?” What could you 
have been able to anſwer, faid I ? You would have 
Promiſed all ſhe demanded. She is amiable; ſhe 
has wit; ſhe would ſoon have obtained thoſe ſen- 
timents of friendſhip and confidence of which I 
am ſo jealous, and which my affection makes me 
worthy to poſleſs intirely. Ah!] cried Monſieur 
d'Oftalis, be ſatisfied; you ſhall never fee me at- 
tached to any one who can make you uneaſy... 
The ſacrifice you aſk from me is already made; 
and gives me no pain. Ves, I deceived myſelf in 
thinking I could prefer another object to you; I 
knew not my own heart ... Ah, when it is you 
who are beloved, inconſtancy is nothing but an 
illuſion! I HT nt 03.12 A 
Lou are ſenſible, my dear aunt, I may depend 
on the promiſes. and the ſineerity of M. 4 OHalis: 


«4 $3 p<: 6 ed. 


therefore you will judge all my uneaſineſs is vaniſh». 
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ed. It. His: mow eight days ſince we had- this 
converſation. J did not write to you befare, bes. 
cauſe I'wiſhed to tell you Loawas perfectly recovered, 
The wound in my forehead is almoſt. well, 
and will leave no ſcar; in ſhort, I am better 
than ever. I have not written to you ſince my 
long letter from Verſailles, but ima conciſe manner, 
not being willing, at the diſtance we are from. each 
other, to affſict you with an account of my uncaſi- 
neſſes, unleſs I could have been. near. to have con- 
ſoled you. Now, that Lam again reſtored to hap- 
pineſs, I can only enjoy, it imperfectly, becauſe 
you are ignorant of it; and yet this happineſs is the 
work of your hands. I owe it to the education 
you gave me; to the huſband you choſe for me; to 
the advice you have given me., Oh, my dear and 
tender benefactreſs l every moment of my life, you 
are preſent to my remembrance. Every. happineſs 
I enjoy-is derived from you; and this idea ftill 
increaſes. my felicity ... My tears, flow; you. will 
trace them on the paper; and perhaps you will mix 
your own with them .. Adieu, my dear aunt ! 

my heart is full F... .. I, ;can. write no more 

Adieu; 1-ſhall expect your anſwer with the utmoſt 

impatience. 36 . Y . g 
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Hort, we are exactly on the ſame. footing,/ as be. 
fore we went to Spa, except that Monf.-4'Oftatis 
ſhews me, if poſſible, more regard and affection, 
I forgot to tell you à little affair Which paſſed the 
day after my accident, and which! ſeemed to make 
ſome impreſſion on him. Madame de S and 
the Chevalier de Herbain were at our houſe; '! Ma- 
dame de S was frying, that Monſ. dy P., 
who had aſſiſted in raiſing up my carriage, and had 
offered me his own, was ill of à fever, and kept 
his bed. That is very natural ſaid the Chevalier 
ur Herbain; he is ill on account of the grief he felt 
on Madame d' Oflaliss fituation, beeaùſe he is in 
love with her. Ah, faid Madame de , I am 
charmed to hear it; Madame d OHalis can no longer 
boaſt, that no one was ever in love with her a mo- 
ment. Oh! cried I, I maintain it, Monſ. de P— 
does not think of me. But, ſaid the Chevalier de 
Herbain, interrupting me, it is uſeleſs for you to 
deny it; for, if Monf, de ? loves you, it is not 
your fault; however, it is certain he dees. He 
roſe from his ſeat, and, ſmiling, drew M. 4 Oftaiis 
to the window, where they talked for a moment 
very low, and then went out together. In leſs 
than a quarter of an hour me returned, and both 
_ to be much ſoftened. The Chevalier de 
erbain came to my bed-fide, and kifted my hand 
with an air of ſatisfaction, hic made me think 
Monſ. 4'O/talis had juſt informed him of what had 
paſſed between us and I could not imagine what 
had been the cauſe of this explanation. When M. 
d'Oftalis and I were alone, be took a paper gut of 


his pocket, The Chevalier % Furbuln, aid he, 
who was glad of an opportunity to give me a leſſon, - 
bas ſhewn me this letter he fectived this 
- morning 


ind both 
valier de 

"hand 
4 — 
zhat had 


ne what 


morning from Madame de Limon: s. He: defied 


me to read it, and it was as follows: 5 have only 
« ſeen Madame d Oſlalis for one minute this morn+ 
% ing. I did intend dining with her, but I cannot 
« go to her till ſix in the evening. Do you know 
« that Monſ. de P—— is ill? He told a perſon of 
my acquaintance, who has juſt left him, that the 
« accident of yeſterday was the cauſe of his illneſs; 
&« for that he really feared for the life of Madame 
«* alis.— He did not, however, avow any par- 
« ticular attachment; but the perſon, who inform. 
« ed me of it, fays, that he is in love. In love 
« with Madame d'Q/atis, cried I; then he is very 
« ridiculous !, , . Oh!] Madame 4 Oflalis will now 
« turn the heads of many people: the has loſt her 
« huſband's affections, and it was only they that 
<< kept lovers at a diſtance. This expreſſion truck 
«© me; make what uſe you pleaſe of it. What 
« woman will now dare to flatter herſelf with pre- 
„ ſerving the tenderneſs of her huſband,” - 

It appears to me; that what ſtruck Madame we 
Limours ſo much had the ſame effect on Monſ. 


 4'Oftalis, At leaſt, my dear aurit, the winter ap- 


proaches, and gives me the proſpect of ſeeing you 
again in four or five months, as you have promiſed 
me you will not prolong your ſtay in Italy. Monſ. 
d' Aimeri and the Chevalier de Valmont expect you 
with great impatience. The Chevalier conducts 
himſelf to a miracle; you will find him 7 
formed; he talks rather more than he did, but with 


Then M. the ſame modeſty which you admired ſo much; he 
er qut of is Jeſs bafhful, but appears always reſerved. Ma- 
ald he, I dame de Valey thinks no mare of him: her'coquecty 
/a leſſon, is addreſſed to another object, an acquaintance 


ved this 


morning 


made at Spa, an Engliſhman, who: ſtays here — 
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the winter; a clumſy tall figure, very pale, and 
very inſipid; yet he appears to gain general appro- 
bation, although his manners are rude and blunt; 
which I fancy would ſucceed very ill in our eoun- 
try-men.—In ſhort, Madame de Haley has learned 
Engliſh ; and it is thought ſhe has already ſaid, I 
love you. This is very poſſible, for ſhe does not fix 
any great value on this expreſſion. © Her perſon is 
much altered. She is exceffively thin: her face has 
pimples on it; and ſhe is no longer pretty, though 
ſhe is only one and twenty: Madame de 8 * is 
nine- and- twenty, and is ſtill as blooming and as 
beautiful as ſhe was at eighteen. Such is the effect 
of innocence and a pure and tranquil mind! I am 
convinced, nothing preſerves beauty ſo well as liv- 
ing aregular life. Adieu, my dear aunt; I hope now 
that every ſtep you take will bring you nearer to 
us; and that your next letter will be dated from 
Florence. | | 


LETTER: -; 
The Baroneſs to the Viſcounteſs. _ _ 


a VV E ſet out to-morrow, my dear friend, for 
Florence. It is impoſſible for me to regret Italy, 
when I am returning to France; yet my depar- 
ture from Rome will occaſion ſome melanchobh) 
emotions. Lou know my attachments to the 
C—d—ts; I cannot diveſt myſelf of the idea that 


I ſhall never fee him again. He enjoys here every 
mark of reſpect that high rank, ſuperior talents, 
great experience, a thorough » 
110 a | 8 


ON EDUCATION. 4 
neſs and mankind with the moſt ſcrupulous in- 
tegrity, can acquire. He poſſeſſes equally thoſe 
qualities: which command our eſteem, and the 
virtues which'gain our affections. He has the art 
of uniting to the appearance of a perſon in office 
the natural and eaſy behaviour and the free con- 
verſationſ of a private perſon. He has neither ſtate 
nor pedantry. (True dignity is derived from the 
ſoul, and ,es nothing to affectation.) His face, 
his diſcourſe, his air, indicates his character: by 
ſeeing him, you know what he is. He poſſeſſes 
that happy and rare union of prudence and open- 
neſs, of nobility and good- nature. I ſhall, be- 
ſides, leave behind me at Rome the, Count and 
Counteſs de Balmire, whom I ſhall always remem- 
ber : Adelaide has a ſincere regard for the Coun- 
teſs, and has been in tears theſe two days. Miſs 
Bridget finds fault with:a ſenſibility of which ſhe 
has not the leaſt conception; for ſhe is moſt. ear- 
neſt to return to France; and, in ſpite of her 
concern, we pack up chearfully, and rejoice in the 
thoughts of being at B— in three months time. 
You, my dear friend, promiſed to be there to receive 
me, and ſpend with us two months; but you do 
not mention Madam de Valey: ſhould it be agree- 
able to you to bring her, I flatter myſelf you are 
aſſured that it would give me pleaſure. I depend 
upon M. Limours; I am ſute of Madame d Oſialit, 
and the Chevalier 4 Herbain writes that he will 
not wait for leave to viſit one after an abſence of 
two years; ſo long ſeparated. from them, how de- 


lightful it will be to aſtemble all my deareſt friends 


Well, Lhave finiſned anather work upon Edu- 


cation be quiet, it is the laſt. Sincerely; it is not 
tor” pleaſure that I ſpend my nights; in wilting 
AY: i @ 
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eighteen or nineteen volumes on the ſame ſubject : a 
ſprightly head and a female fancy are not _ fix- 
ed down to ſuch an employment ! but I abſolutely 


wanted theie compoſitions : there were none; I 


made thera. It is neceſſary, that before I explain the 
plan of thein, that I ſhould acquaint you with the 
reflections that made me ſee their uſefulneſs. I 
figured to myſelf my dear daughter married at nine- 
teen, and gone out of my hands perfectly educated : 
I faw her poſſeſſed of excellent principles, ſound 
judgment, a poliſhed underſtanding, an. upright 
heart, her character formed, and more experience 
than commonly falls to the ſhare of others at five- 
and-twenty. 4 was convinced ſhe: would love vir- 
tue, and that ſhe would have the command over 
herſelf. I feared neither bad examples, nor the 
power of the paſſions : yet I foreſaw with appre- 
henſion, that ſhe would often hear in the world 


dangerous opinions maintained in a ſubtle enticing | 


manner, even by people without, abilities, but a- 
bounding with all thoſe deſtructive principles which 
they have learned by heart from thoſe contempti- 
ble performances which particularly, for theſe lait 
twenty years, have turned ſo many moderate heads, 
I ſaw Adelaide amazed, thinking ſuch ftrong argu« 


ments unanſwerable; compelled to admire reafons 


whoſe falſity her ſou} and conſcience bore witneſs 
to, and which her underſtanding in vain fought to 
refute, Certain that nothing would tempt her to 
read the ſcandalous books which openly attack re- 
ligion and morals, how could I hope that ſhe might 
not wiſh to ſtudy ſome works unfortunately cele- 
brated, which, containing the ſame bad principles, 
are the more to be dreaded, as may be read 
without ſhame ? I dared to believe, that the loye of 


virtue 
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ſhake his principles. 
ſiſter ſeven or eight years older than himſelf, for 
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virtue was ſufficiently inſtilled into Adelaide's heart 
to be always her guide, even without the aſſiſtance 
of reaſon : but it grieved me, that ſhe might per- 
haps at times have melancholy doubts with regard 
to the moſt pleaſing and comfortable traths.—How 
was I to prevent theſe dangers? Was fhe to read at 
fifteen the books I juſt mentioned, for me to diſ- 
cover to her the falſe though ſubtle reaſons they 
contain ? But ſuch a refutation is of too great con- 
ſequence, aud would occupy -one's thoughts too 
much to be poſſibly effected in reading faſt with 
her; beſides, the lectures would be very long, and 
of courſe take up much of our valuable time. Up- 
on reflection, I found I could ſolve this difficulty 
by binding myſelf to a troubleſome. buſineſs, which 


required patience, thought, and judgment. From 


all the books that appeared to me dangerous I made 
two extracts; the one of their bad principles, the 


other of the contradictions which in the ſame Au- 


thor deſtroyed theſe principles: this done, I began 
ſort of epiſtolary romance. This is the plan : A 
young man of parts and good diſpoſition, but with 
warm paſſions, leaves his Province, enters into the 
guards, and ſettles at Paris. He makes dangerous 
onnections, and reads, with rapture, books that 
He has left in his Province a 


hom he has a ſincere affection. He gives her an 
exact and account of his adventures, his 
houghts, and ſtudies. His ſiſter, in her anſwers, 
gives him advice, and attacks, in a plain and ſolid 
ay, his opinions and errors. I have put into the 
oung man's letters all my extracts of falſe and 
deſtructive principles: they are marked by aſteriſks 
note ſhews the volume and page of the work from 
ps which 
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Fo which they are taken : in theſe. notes I have recited; 
1 the contradictions and falſe congluſions of the ſame n 
v8: if author, The ſiſters invariably follow the brother t 
1. letters: his regularity makes the work appear for- y 
46: mal and improbable, though, I have. endeavoured to - 
WR make it intereſting: however, it is not wrote for, 
i publication. There are forty letters and their-an-}W, 
N ſwers. A fortnight ago I had the firſt letter from! 
45 fl the brother, wrote fair into a copy-book; and, be- ; 
Att ing alone with Adelaide, I ſaid to her, You are now II 
16 near fiſteen, one ſhould begin to form your mind: Nr 
17 your extracts are well done: your laſt ſix months r 
If! + i journal. pleaſes me much: you muſt now. learn, to 
WR" write correctly and elegantly, and more particularly 
mw? to reaſon ſolidly. That this ſtudy may be eaſy to you, I 
1471 I and even an amuſement, I am about a novel, of 
ml! which you ſhall compoſe half-—. That will be delight- 
11 ful! — Every week I will give you a letter: you 
11 willconſider it with care to anſwer it. To- day 
| if 1 we begin. Lou are to imagine yourſelf a woman, 
Li * 1 married theſe ten years, and living in the country, 
An and having a brother at Paris, a conſtant correſ- 
"mh pondent, who is led aſtray by hurtful examples. and 
136 6 wicked publications. That is not Theodore No; 
i | we are to ſuppoſe that he had a bad education; and 


the misfortune to begin the world without an advi- 
ſer : it will be your taſk to reclaim him. Is my advice 
to have any weight with him? very great. Well 
I will bring him back to the right way. — Here 
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414 | is his firſt letter—Give it me, dear Mamma |—PFirſt 
Wy þ hear me: This is the letter of a man whoſe mind 
55 is already ſpoiled, and whoſe heart begins to be 
1 j faults. I forewarn you that this, and all the other 
1 vou will receive, contains only bad principles of 
ö 0 falſe opinions In reading it, remind yourſelfiolten 
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at you have only to diſpute every ſentiment there- 
in; carefully ſearch'for all the oppofite arguments 
that are convincing ones: it will be your fault if 
you do not overturn his ſyſtem. The dotted lines 
are extracted from various Authors, as the notes 
will ſnew; and other notes will explain how they 
moſt abſurdly contradict themſelves. Mamma, can 
I contend with the Authors? Certainly, and even 
with ſuccefs ; for they reject the truth; you ſeek . 
for it, and find it in your heart. Mamma, I will 
read the letter, and anſwer it this afternoon. —No, 
reflect more ſeriouſly upon it I do not expect 
your anſwer for a week. | 

At that time ſhe gave it me with my letter; and 
explained to her the faults of her compoſition, 
Your arguments, faid I, are not ſtrong enough: 
there is a want of regularity and connection in 
your ideas: your ſtyle is not elegant, and often 
incorrect and obſcure. I will now ſhew you how 
you ſhould have done. I read to her twice over 
my ſecond letter: ſhe was delighted with it, and 
diſcovered that her's was good for nothing. I will 
in this manner give her all the young man's letters 
in their proper order, and, when ſhe brings her an- 
ſwers, will produce thoſe I had written. This will 
employ her for a year. When ſhe. is near ſeven- 
teen, ſhe will take it up again: and, then being 
more ready at her compoſitions, ſhe will finiſh the 
forty anſwers in ſix months. Thus I ſhall at 
the ſame time form her ſtyle, her mind, and her 
reaſon: I ſhall guard her againſt thoſe dangerous 
impreſſions which might have been made at a fu- 
ture period, I ſhall inable her to reaſon with good 


ſenſe on all forts of fubje&s ; I ſhall make her an 


excellent Logician, a character ſeldom to be met 
| : with 
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46 
with in our ſex; at the ſame time I ſhall difcover 

if ſhe is a moderate, or an extraordinary genius: 
at all events, this method will her ſolidi under. 
ſtanding. Monſ. d Almane practiſes Thendrs alfa 
in this work of mine. His firſt letter was like his 


ſiſter's, but better; the advantage of age” ue ap- 


ent. "#; 

Ee 's attention to her ſcholar daily —— 

It is at the ſame time whimſical and intereſting tu 
ſee her always with her daughter at her elbow; 
checking her, ſometimes ſeolding her with formal 
and croſs looks, or careſſing and playing with her, 
and at the ſame time affecting an air of condeſcen- 
ſion, which makes me laugh, and touches me. 


Poor little ſoul ! how ſhe will love the children |! 


Her heart, already ſuſceptible of ſuch ſoft and pure 
feelings | may ſhe enjoy happineſs. equal to what 
ſhe occaſi 
She experiences already the. pleaſures of a 
mother: the deeper impreſſions theſe make, the Jeſs 
inſenſible ſhe is to her former amuſements ; ſhe: 
gives with the more joy half her ſavings to che! poor, 
becauſe the always ſelects thoſe Who have been 


mothers; of families, and is tenderly anxious about 


thoſe poor women who have daughters of five or 
ſix years old. 
to tears, on 
who had a ſlight likeneſs of Ermine. 


Is 


” 
Nenn 


Adieu ! 
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ioned in me. N 


-he other day ſne was melted, even 
eting, in the ſtreet a little beggar, 
| Adelaide had 
her cloathed, and deſired me to put her apprentice 
to a ſempſtreſs. My daughter appropriates the 
other half of hen ſavings not to her own, but Er. 
mins s fancies; and, inſtead of layingit out in gew. 
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Adieu! my deur friend, it is with ſincere plea< 
ire 1 mall bes you again ſo ſoon,” and that 1 ſhalf 


nd you more happy, on account of the improve- 
nent of Madame de Hale s behaviour, and that the 
guarrel between Monſ. de Limours and Madame 
J Gerville has reſtored him to you. Your happi- 
eſs is eſſential to mine; and, whatever is my lot, 
cannot praiſe my good fortune, hen you are 
Ts app). 20? i, $623 1 | 5 : 
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E XII. 
Monſicur d Aimeri to the Baron, 


e it with moderation. 


ided it was done with prudence. He aſſured me, 


5 he was not fond of play, that he ſhould always 
ave a command over himſelf in this reſpect; not- 
ithſtanding wich, he has in one ſingle night loſt 
voſthouſand: guineas:!! —Laft Tueſduy we were en- 
aged to ſup at the Ambaſlador's Je * , where 
Jas to be a large company. I had a violent head 
Ich, which prevented me from going; but, finding 
arles wiſhed: very mueh to be there, and, I muſt” 
wn, thinking he was mueh more prudent than 1 
Wave found him, I permitted him to- go alone. The 
ext morning, before I was up, I reeeived the fol- 
f obliged in 
honour to declare to you an inexcuſable faut 
which J have been guilty of. I have. concealed 


wing note from him: I find mytelf 


« from 


OU ſay very true, Monfieur, it is eaſter to 
Five up an amuſement which pleaſes us, than to 
F have ſometimes permit 
xd my grandſon to play at games at chance, pro- 


43 CREVTEVES ſO. 
< from you, that, for theſe eight days - paſt, | 
* have owed Monſieur de * * a hundred gui. 
6 neas, loſt to him by thirty and forty at a time, 
„ The hopes of paying my debt to him made me 
ce play with him again laſt night, I did notl vvin a 
<« ſingle game. The exceſs of my bad luck put me 
<& quite out of patience; I ſhould have gone on 
« forever. Iwill even confefs to you, if Monſieur d. 
« A, & had not left off playing, my extravagance 
ec would have had no bounds. In ſhort, J loft 
« two thouſand -guineas- I throw myſelf at 
< your feet, to intreat you will pay my debt ! As to 
«every thing elſe, I will receive, with equal re- 
6 ſpect and ſubmiſſion, any puniſhment you think 
C proper to impoſe on me. But, if I dared to aſk 
<« ſtill one more favour, it would be, that you 
« ſend me for five or ſix years to my regiment.— 
& I ſhould leave Paris and its pleaſures with joy, if 
« I thought my father would ſtill condeſcend to 

follow me, to adviſe me, and to forgive me.“ 

When I had read this note, I ſent for my grand- 
ſon. He came pale and trembling to my bed-ſide, 
where he ſtood, without daring to ſpeak or lift up 
his eyes. Charles, ſaid I, with what uneafineſs 
muſt your mind be penetrated'! You are ſenſible gf 
the ſmall fortune which Monſieur de Valmont poſleſ- 
ſes, and that it is no more than fifteen thouſand 
livres a year ; mine is only twenty-five, You might 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, after all the expence I have been 
at for your education, that I am in debt: but you 
may be aſſured I am not; and, on the contrary, I 
haye, by my frugality in the laſt twelve years, laid 
by the | of four thouſand Franks : this is half the 
ſum you owe; the other half I will borrow- from 
my banker; and to-morrow you ſhall: have the 
—_ two 
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wo thouſand guineas. Oh! Heavens! cried Charles, 


have then madly. ſpent in a few hours double the 
um which you have been twelve years ſaving !— 
This ſum was yours; I meant to increaſe it; and 
intended it as a preſent to defray your wedding 
xpences. — My wedding! — Ah, I ſhall never 
arry !—Al my hopes of happineſs are deſtroyed | 
And this ſum, which you are going to borrow, 
ill take away all the pleaſure of your life !—No, I 
ave (till eight or ten thouſand livres worth of jewels 
hich I will fell ; and I will alſo give up my little 
abinet of pictures which areworth ſix hundred gui- 
eas; ſo that. , . Ob, my God ! your pictures which 
ou ſo much delight in l.. . Oh ! my dear father, 
ow guilty do you make me appear !... In reality 
ou are ſo! As to me, it is only giving up theſe 
ings ; but you may loſe your honour, and in con- 
quence may coſt me my life. Suppoſe Monſieur 
je * * * * had not left off play, or had gained a 
im which it was impoſſible for me to pay .. . . Ah, 
hat a dreadful ſuppoſition !... But, in | I was 


ut of my ſenſes : and thus it always is, when we 


lay at a game we are not thoroughly maſter of. 
Ve loſe like dupes; and even when we win. it is 


ot in a Jawful manner; for in general the winner 


as a great advantage over the loſer, a s he is more 
alm, and knows what he is about. For example, 
o you think the two thouſand guineas, which 
onſ. de * * * will receive to-morrow, is money 
ell gained? No, certainly; for, if you had been 
ool, you would not have loſt it.... This thought 
lone is ſufficient to make one diſlike chance-games 


. . . I could make 1 remarks on them, 


ut I will ſpare you the pain; as I ſee you are 
erfectly ſenſible of the extent of your crime, I 
a C forgive 
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forgive you, and will never moremention it ,, . Oh 
Heavens! what exceſs of goodneſs! ... Yet, let ny 
tell you, Chazles, this indulgence ought to terrif 
you; ſince, if you ſhould ever fall into ſuch an err 
again, you would be utterly inexcufable—Ah, mi 
father, do not fear it: I will give you my moſt ſa 
cred word of honour never more to play at game 
of chance.. . I receive it, and I will depend on it 
for you would be the moſt ungrateful 'and mo 
deſpicable of men, if you fail in it. After this con 
verfation, Charles expreſſed his gratitude in the mo 
affecting manner, and I perceived the uneaſineſs hi 
- ſuffered, left this loſs at play ſhould hurt his charac 
ter, and injure him in the delightful ſcheme . 


have in view. I could only give him this conſalff;. f 
lation, that I thought Adelaide would ſcarcely mar han 
ry for theſe two or three years; and that in tha, ;:h 
time he might have it in his power to prove himſe thi 
wholly cured of a vice of which for ſome tim ma 
this adventure would make him ſuſpected. It 


ſhort, I know very little of him, or this will b 
the laſt fooliſh action of the kind he will ever b 
guilty of. He has ſenſe, honour, and delicacy 
and knows how to make uſe of them: ſo that | 
am perſuaded the leſſon he has had will laſt hin 
his life; and with greater certainty, as he h: 
not in reality a paſſion for gaming. May yo 
my dear friend, after this account, be of m. 
opinion; at leaſt remember, that my grandſon i 
only twenty years old ; and that many years wil 


paſs before Madame d Almane will feriouſly think q ſup 
chuſing a huſband for the lovely Adelaide ; do no ming 
therefore, judge too haſtily, and by that meanWmen 
deprive me of the hope which forms the chieen; 
happinefs of my life. 6 aim 


LET 
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er LETTER XIII. 
* The Baron to Monſieur d' Aimeri. 
2 Florence. 


1 Am, intirely, Sir, of your opinion, that the 
hevalier de Valmont will not game any more. The 
eſt leſſon that he could have received is not the 
aving loſt two thoufand guineas; but the de- 
riving you in one moment of the fruits of twelve 
years ceconomy, practiſed for his ſake, and the 
eeing you ſell your jewels and pictures to pay for 


onſohis folly. This ought to reclaim for ever a young 
marWnan of feeling and generoſity. Beſides, I think, 
1 thalWyith you, that the paſſion for play is not innate 
im {clin the Chevalier: had you not brought him up in 


manner to preſerve him from it, you would now 
ttempt it in vain. A young man, educated in 
e modern ſtyle, without decency, principles, or 
eftraint; from his cradle taught to think that 
iches alone can give him conſequence ; from hav- 
g ſeen his parents contract debts to diſplay their 
omp, and he guilty of mean actions to procure 
oney ; ſuch a young man at eighteen will be full 
his moſt childiſh vanities. Be his fortune what 
will, he muſt have trinkets, expenſive cloaths, 
ne horſes, magnificent carriages, a villa moſt ele- 
antly furniſhed, and many other extravagancies ; 
d ſupport which, he will have recourſe to the 
ming-table. He little cares that his being a 
ameſter may hurt his marrying, or his advance- 
dent, He ſeeks not a proper match; neither does 
aim at places or honour. He is reſolved not to 
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marry at all, or for money; and, if he is ey 
ambitious, he turns courtier with a view of in. 
riching himſelf. Unhappy father of ſuch a fon 
You axe the cauſe of his irregularities and thirf 
after riches. If you-educated him yourſelf, th 
fault was in you: if you truſted him to another, yo 
are yet more culpable. 
the ſake of increaſing his fortune, to make over þ 
a ſtranger your moſt ſacred and important duty! 
You ſhould have made his happineſs your objec 
He had better have been virtuous and moderate 
than rich, vicious, and diflipated. What will lu 
erative poſts, a government, and penſions avai 
when your fon diſhonours and obliges you to fel 
your eſtate ? Let us wave this diſagreeable ſubjed 
and, to forget it intirely, let us reflect upon our 
ielyes and our children: let us talk of Theodn 
ind of the Chevalier de Valmont. Make yourk 
eaſy with regard to the future: you have inſtille 
into your ſon religious principles, a taſte for pe 
liteneſs and good manners, a contempt of pom 
and a laudable ambition of diſtinguiſhing hi 

ſelf by the united qualities of head and heart. Be 
fore he thought of my daughter, he proved himſ 
incapable of being biaſſed by intereſted motives, h 
refuſing a very advantageous match, becauſe th 
lady was of an inferior birth. He will ſoon f& 
Adelaide again. Love will furniſh what your ca 
and example. have begun. Such are my hope 
may they be realized to our mutual happineſs |. 

Allow me, Sir, to recommend a matter of in 
portance to you: to inſiſt on the Chevalier's kee 


ing an exact account of his.expences :. if he is ni 


regular, he will get into debt, and to extrical 
himſelf may be tempted to game again. Unc 


preten 


Was it worth while, fff 
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s erelretence of eaſing yourſelf from that trouble, re- 


of h {Wuire bim to look into a part of your daily ex- 
1 for Nences. For theſe laſt ſix months, Theocere has 
thi one this for me: he examines and, pays the 
If, che << iy accounts of my Valet de Chambre. He 


uys my cloaths for me. Adieu, Sir, if the 
hevalier's imprudence cauſes you the leaſt in- 
onvenience, I have fifteen thoufand francs with 
lonſieur Girard, in St. Nicarre's fleet, much at 


er,you 
le, fo 
ver t 


duty! 1 . >y SHIELD . 

ob} 8 our ſervice; of which I adviſe him by this poſt. 
lerat ou never mention my new houſe to me; I hope, 
in owever, you haves been fo fee it. The Viſcount 


Limours, who has undertaken the building 
f it in my abſence, according to my plan, in- 
orms me that it is commodious and pleaſant, and 
hat the apartments for my children, my ſon-in- 
aw, and my daughter-in-law, are very agree- 
ble. I intreat you to carry the Chevalier ge 
almont thither, and ſhew him the lodgings fixed on 
vr my ſon-in-law. Once more adieu! Sir, pleaſe 
o direct for me at Turin. 
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_ LETTER XIV. 

iſe - Baroneſs to Madame d'Oftalis, © 
Ir CY ibs SEELEY „ 4 $159 Wings 
dap SHALL leave this place the 25th, my dear 
NE: aughter; and I hope, when you receive this let- 
of in 


er, you will be ready to ſet out to meet me 
t B—. The Viſcounteſs tells me Monſieur 
Lindurs's affairs will detain him at Paris till 
ear the end of May; therefore we {hall be alone 
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at B for at leaſt ſix weeks; for which, though! 
have a great friendſhip for the Viſcounteſs, I thall 
not be ſorry, as after ſo long an abfence I have 
many queſtions to aſk, and many things to tel] 
you. | 
I much approve Monſieur 4 OHalis's deſire of 
obtaining] an embaſſy. He is prudent, ſenſible, 
and with eaſe ſpeaks many languages: he has, 
beſides, -a noble, open, and agreeable perſon; and 
this laſt advantage, though not an eſſential one, 
is ſtill uſeful to a courtier, and particularly fo to an 
ambaſſador, who ought to attract, to win, and to 
conciliate; which it is not an eaſy matter to do, 
with a diſagreeable and awkward perſon and be- 
haviour. 8 

I think, my dear daughter, you will be pleaſed 
with the preſent which Adelaide brings you: it is 
a charming port-folio of drawings, a pretty col- 
lection of Italian ſongs, and an aſſortment of im- 
preſſions of all the moſt beautiful antiques, which 
are found in the cabinets of the Curious in Italy, 
caſt in ſulphur. Adelaide has a ſimilar collection, 
and ſhe has amuſed herſelf with arrangeing them 
in a chronological order; by which means fhe has 
formed, in twelve drawers, -a complete ſeries of 
mythology, and of Greek and Roman hiſtory, 
which coſt only twelve or fifteen guineas, It ap- 
pears to me, that all young perſons who draw 
ſhould be preſented with this colleCtion, requiring 
them to claſs them as Adelaide has done. By this 
amuſement they will acquire a pure, elegant, and 
correct taſte for drawing, a juſt idea of the an- 
cient manner, and will bring back to their memory 
mythology and ancient hiſtory. 


c — 
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gh ] No, my dear child; I am neither inchanted 
{hall {With the Italian operas nor their play-houſes ; 
have which I imagined to be more beautiful than I 
tell Wound them. They are large, but their form 

wants elegance: with reſpect to the decorations, 

e of it appears to me, that we preſerve the perſpective 
ible, better than they do. The Italians make great 
has, Ruſe of tranſparent ſcenes which are very dazzling, 
and but form no repreſentations of nature, and are 


only fit to correſpond with fairy tales. I have 
ſeen a theatre large enough to contain a nume- 


d to rous company of ſoldiers mounted on real horſes; 
> do, but the poor animals marched with ſo much difi- 
be- culty on the boards performed their parts ſo ill, 
and their riders conducted them ſo aukwardly, 
aſed Hand at the ſame time appeared to be fo appre- 
it is Nhenſive of falling; that the ſight appeared to me 
col- Nmuch more ridiculous than ſurpriſing. I have 
im- {Mhcard many operas, the muſtc of which appear- 
hich ed to be excellent; but the ſcenery was in ge- 
taly, Nneral too much neglected and without any va- 
tion, riety: the actors perform ill, without being ab- 
hem ¶ſolutely abſurd. Princeſſes are dreſſed like the 
has Nobles of Genoa, They wear enormous hoops, 
s of which are very inconvenient to them. The lover, 
ory, Nor his miſtreſs, never fail, at the ſound of the or- 
ap- gan, even in the moſt paſſionate ſcenes, to turn their 
raw backs on each other, apparently, that they may 
ring Woot forget what they are about; and the audience 
this encore the parts which beſt pleaſe them; which 
and deſtroys all the illuſion. I think we may be cer- 
an- Main, that ſinging is carried to the higheſt de- 
nory Meree of perfection in Italy. The women's voices 


all appear charming, becauſe they are natural and 


iy, without appearing to come from the throat; 
| d which 
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which is the general fault of the French fingers, 
The Italians, on the contrary, ſoften 3 voices 
in the high parts, arid never raiſe them above the 


natural pitch, which makes them truly melodious, 
I have ſeen in Italy many pantomime dances, in 


the ſerious ſtyle, charmingly compoſed and exe: 
cuted. Among others, that of Orpheus; which H. 
plweaſed me belt of all: but the comic: danees are Hild, 
ſo flat and indecent, that we ſhould not even here 
think them tolerable at a fair. As to their cof- plan 
certs, I aſſure you; they are not better execu- our 
ted than ours; and, upon the whole, we are more hen 
delicate, with regard to ear, than the Italians. ¶Noung 
Adieu, my dear child; when I fee you, I wil ys, 
tell you, which of the Italian compofers I like rec 
beſt; for a decifion of ſo much importance ought tain 
not to be truſted to the poſt.” Adieu, my child, littl 
in ſix weeks I ſhall embrace you; you will ſee 1 
Adelaide; I ſhall hear you fay, How ſhe is grown! obſe 
how pretty ſhe is! \ how amiable ſhe appears - 0. 
In ſix weeks I ſhall be in France, at B— with you! |M i 
— hut, mean time, this vile Mount Cenis and 
parts us, and I am at Turin, where I muſt ſtay e 
an age, a whole month !—Oh, what happineſs to i mak 
find one's ſelf in one's own country, after two years 
abſence! : This is the greateſt pleaſure which 
travelling procures u.. 
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Rich HAvE read with extreme pleaſure, my dear 


are 


ven here is but one thing which appears to want an 
of- planation and to be examined into. You give 
ecu- our children money for their pocket expences, 
nore hen they are only ten years old, and are too 
ans. Noung to be capable of ſpending it properly. Duclos 


will 
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hild, the account you gave me of your daughters. 


ys, © All that the laws require, that morality 


like recommends, and conſcience dictates, is con- 
wht MF tained in this one proverb ſo well known, but fo 
nd, little explained: do not do that to others which 
ſee ¶ you would not have done to yourſelf. The exact 
wn! obſervation of this maxim leads to probity : do 
I= to others what you would have done to your ſelf. 
ou This is virtue, Her diſtinguiſhed character 
enis MI 2nd nature conſiſts in conquering your ſelf in 3 
ſtay H others. It is by this generous effort that we 
fs to make a ſacrifice of our pleaſures to thoſe of other 
ears people.)“ . 97 
We may inſpire a child with probity, becauſe it 


founded upon a juſtice, which is to be found in all 
arts; however narrow the underſtanding, the 
inciples of it may always be conceived ; but it 
ill not make a child virtuous, becauſe he is not 
ade to attain to perfection, or even near it. If 
du would have a child of ten years old be learned, 
Itty, underſtand Greek, talk on the beauties of 
omer, feel the charms and graces of Fontaine, 
id the ſublimity of Corneille; that child will al- 
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arrive at ſolid and immoveable principles; they wil 


in this manner; but require nothing more fro 


trated with the truth of the Goſpel, will doubtleſ 
be the moſt humane and perfect of men. And th 


 fary, however, that children Thoukd have an idea'd 
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ways ben fool and a pedant. In the fame manner, 
if you expe him to be benevolent, prudent, a Saint, adm 
or a Hero, all the good actions you make him per. 
form will appear to him painful. He will forget 
the end to be obtained and the object; and wild 
only remember the ſacrihce he has made, and he 
will find virtue too ſevere and too difficult for him 
ever to love it. Another inconvenience of this per- 
nicious method is that of giving children falſe ideas, 
and confounding that which is their duty with per. 
tection, probity, and virtue; fo that they can never 


reproach themſelves with crimes, when in fact they 
are doing innocent actions; will become ſuper. 
ſtitious and over-bearing ; they will torment them. 
ſelves with idle ſcruples, or, at leaſt, which is more 
probable, they will reject ſuch practices as they had 
thought indiſpenſable ; will abandon them all, and 
fall into the wildeſt extravagance. 

 Confine yourſelf then to the giving your git. 
exact honeſty ; form and eſtabliſh their principle 


them than what Religion and the laws preſcribt 
to them as their duty. He, who is ſenſibly pene 


divine goodneſs, in ſhewing us virtue in all i  þ 

excellence, makes us admire and love it, and ex 1 
horts us to follow it; but does not command it, nd * 

expect perfection from us; but earneſtly require ny 0 
us to have faith united to good morals and honeſty © 
Even giving alms, this duty ſo ſacred in all- go l 
minds, is in the Goſpel laid down as advice; by exhor 
tation, and not as'a poſitive imunction. It is neceſſi er 


virtue 
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irtue, and that they ſhould be early accuſtomed to 
admire it; ſhew them a noble and ſacred image of 
ir; let them ſee the model of it in your actions and 
conduct; prove to them, that it lives in the heart, 
and will render them happy; and be certain that 
they will love it in time. The deſire of obtaining 
the character which you bear, the praiſes which 
are beſtowed on you, will inſenſibly lead them to 
imitate you. Compaſſion will ſoon be awakened 
in their hearts; they will diſcover ſome of the plea- 
ſures attached to benevolence. A child, as ſenſible 
as Adelaide, might even experience theſe ſentiments 
a long time before ſhe is ten years old; Adelaide, 
when only ſix or ſeven, found an inexpreſſible plea- 
ſure in giving any thing to oblige, or to relieve the 
diſtreſs of an unfortunate perſon. Having no mo- 
ney, ſhe would have given with great pleaſure, if 
we had allowed her to do ſo, one of her frocks to a 
little girl whom the faw almoſt naked; and would 
give her play-things to her brother, But theſe 
actions were neither ordered, nor even adviſed : in 
that caſe ſhe would have done them with re- 
luctance. Beſides, theſe gifts cannot be called facri- 
hces: Adelaide had no great merit in giving away 
an old frock, or a play-thing of which ſhe was 
tired; for ſhe never offered a new one. So that 
one may ſay ſhe did as much as could be expected 
in her infancy; ſhe was obliging, but not benevo- 
lent. At ten years old ſhe began to be deeply af- 
fected by great examples of generoſity. Yet I 
thought, if IJ had given her a certain allowance, ſhe 
would have laid out all her money in triſles; ſo that, 
till ſhe was near thirteen, ſhe never had any; and, 
even now, I have never told her ſhe muſt be cha- 
ritable. But I haye produced ſcenes. of poverty and 
| | CT: © diſtreſs 
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diſtreſs to her, which made her feel that ſhe. muſt 
be ſo; therefore. her heart and her reaſon have 
made her benevolent, 7! She aſks MY: advice on theſe 
matters, and I ſtrengthen this newborn virtue in 
her by my approbation and eſte em.. 
Expect then with patience-the time, hen your 
daughters hearts and minds will be awakened tovir. 
tue; and that, in trying to haſten it, yu will, in- 
ſtead of bringing it to perfection, ſpail the Work of 
Nature. A gardener, with great trouble and art, 
may ripen fruit before its. ſeaſon, but this fruit will 
be worth nothing. Adieu, my dear daughter. 
Thank Heaven, in ſix days we ſhall go from hence, 
and we are ſo rejoiced at it, that it appears as if we 
were out of our ſenſes. Adieu! I ſhall write to you 


for me. 


again on Saturday: embrace Seraphina and Diana 


R 


I. E TAE R XVI. 
Count de Roſeville to the Baron. 


1 N my laſt letter to my dear Baron, which he 
ought to have received at Naples, I acquainted him, 
that the marriage of Slolina with an opulent 
merchant was fixed upon; and that my young 
Prince, intirely cured of a paſſion, which had cauſed 
me ſo much uneaſinefs, was but ſlightly affected 
upon hearing the news, —But a total. change has 
taken place; judge then, if J ought-not to be ſeriouſly 


alarmed ? "The Count de Stralai returned four 
months ago from a tour through the Provinees un- 
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obſervations with thoſe of the Baron de Sulback, 
and found the two travellers ſcarcely agreed in any 
one point Ihe Prince, having a real regard for the 
Baron, was ineli ned to give himthe greater credit. 
] agree with you, ſaid I, in entertaining a better opi- 
nion of M. Sulbuct's character and ſenſe; but I may 
ithout further proof be deceived. It is poſſible, that 


in- Vith the beſt intentions he may have formed a wrong 

k of Whudoment.— The ſtate of the Provinces you are to 

bart, Rovern ought to be ſtrictly inveſtigated. . . How 

— hen can come at the truth of the accounts they 
ter, 


ave given me? Go and travel then yourſelf upon 
he ſpot. I wiſh much to travel, for a Prince can 


f we Npnly come at the truth by his own inſpeQion :.. . 
you {WA creed. —Recollect, however, that ſuch trouble is 
ana 


ot to be taken for things of ſmall importance. A 
rince cannot examine every thing himſelf —trifles 
are below his notice; they cramp his genius and 
ake him off from the purſuit of more worthy ob- 
ects. —I am of opinion that a Prince ſhould have a 
derfect knowledge of his Miniſters ; if he has had 
o opportunity of proving their probity and abilities, 
e ſhould at leaſt chuſe thoſe of an unblemiſhed and 
horoughly eftabliſhed reputation. —Certainly, he 
pught to learn the general opinion; beſides making 


him, Wis own particular inquiries, he ſhould know (as 
lent Rbbe Duquet - adviſes) „ What their former 
ung conduct has been; what their purſuits ; what 
ufed WF their connections; what the management of their 
_ © own eftates ; what authority they have kept up 
has 


in their own” families; what their proſpects in 


ſly the eſtabliſnments of their children; what deh- 
four WF cacy they have ſhewn with regard to wealth ill 
un- acquired, in not partaking of it by alliances; 
his “ with vhat regularity they have paid debts not 
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loved for your own ſake.— Vou will be loved.— 


wrote me word, that. Mirandel was conſtan 


ce contracted by themſelves, but charged on their 
ce eſtates; with what equity they have finiſhed 1 
« thoſe law-ſuits which: were unavoidable ?”— IM" 
How can one be informed of all thefe particulars, F 
obſerved the Prince ?—Employ different people, 
unknown to each other, and compare their ac- 
counts ?!—One can eafily learn the truth of fach rn 
only.—It is ſufficient to aſk queſtions, and to be- ; 
heve neither the frtends nor enemies of the party, nor 
thoſe who aim at the ſame employments ; then it is 
that a friend may be uſeful to the Prince who delire 
and ſeeks after truth. —You will deferve to be be. 


I have the vanity to believe, nay, I am ſure, that 

our friends will not be unworthy of adviſing a great 
— Sabre avoid an unbounded confidence; 
aſk the counſels of friendſhip, but weigh them wel 
and follow them after mature deliberation ; recollect 
that the moſt virtuous and enlightened of men are ſub- 
ject to error. —Finally, reſolve upon nothing with 
out advice and that well -digeſted—and, thoug 
your friend be ever ſo meritorious, do not ſuffe 
yourſelf to be biaſſed by him alone, in the choice 
thoſe you employ. —He may be partial for he is 
man, and may be for a moment unjuſt. .. 

Some time after this converſation the Chevalie 
de Murville acquainted me, that Mirandel, the mer 
chant, and deſtined ſpouſe of Stolina, had retracted hi 
promiſe, without giving a reaſon for a conduct | 
extraordinary, confidering the love he had ſhew$ 1,1, 


ſor her.——I commiſſioned the Chevalier to find he [ per 


another huſband. He told me he had in hi 
thoughts a perſon who would certainly return ¶ him 
* in two months. The next day but one, 


wall 
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valking near the lake C* * of Stolina's houſe, 
ind that he thought the match might be brought 
on again. He was authoriſed to try. . . Failed, 


Lars, and the ſcheme was given up. The ſixth of laſt 
ople, month the Prince faw the Count de Stralxi for a 
*<-Mnoment, and propoſed his hunting with him. 


*he Count excuſed himſelf, and left us with an 
air evidently embarraſſed. Juſt as we were going 
ut, the Prince was told, that an old Officer, by 
is appointment, waited his commands. Oh! 


elires ſays the Prince, he is come too late; the time I 
e be. axed is paſt: tell him I am going a hunting. The 
oy door man, replied I, flattered himſelf, that you 
tha 


would to-day liſten to a recital of his misfortunes ; 


erate will return home in deſpair. —lIt is his own 
ence fault; why did not he come to his time ! He is not 
_ here to give his reaſons; perhaps they are good 
) 


ones. Well let him come in then, ſaid the Prince 
a little peeviſhly. Immediately a venerable worn 
out old man, with a wan countenance, and his 


e ſub- 
with 


aoug arm in a ſling, made his appearance. Sir, ſays 
ſuffe the Prince, did not M. Sulback deſire you from me 
ne to be here at ten o'clock? He did, anſwered the 
ne i 


Officer in a faultering voice: and yet, ſays the 
Prince, it is almoſt twelve. Theſe words, uttered 

in an imperious and angry tone, ſo intimidated the 
unhappy veteran now for the firſt time at the 
Levee, and in the preſence of the ſon of his So- 
vereign, that he could not reply. He looked 
down, and ſtammered out ſome innocent words. 
I perceived he was unable to proceed; and, wil- 
ling to give him time to recover himſelf, I accoſted 
him chus: Probably you live at a diſtance from 
the Palace? It was not that -I was detained by 
a trifling aceident. What accident? aſked the 
. | Prince, 
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Prince, with more good - nature. An gecident 


which deſerves .not—only— broke my arm this 
morning. Heavens eried che Prince, this morn - 
ing! And yet you are come ] and remain ſtanding, 


when you can ſcarcely ſupport yourſelf upon your 


legs! This ſaid, he inſtantly drew. forward an 


elbow- chair, and, taking the old man's hand, de- 


fired him to be ſeated. What for me? ſaid the 


Officer, can your Highneſs think me worth your 
attention? Reſt yourſelf, replied the Prince, and, 


ſill holding his hand, made him ſit down. Oh] 


Sir, what goodneſs of heart! What goodneſs of 
heart! The veteran's. tears hindered his ſaying 


more. What ! Are you ſurprized at finding in me 


ſome marks of humanity? Ah! Sir, this moment 
repays forty years misfortunes.— The Prince wiped 
his ſwoln eyes, and, after a ſhort pauſe, ſaid, 
you ſuffer too much to be able this day to-explain 
your buſineſs; I am even hurt that you came. 
Sir, I came to ſolicit for my ſon - Give me your 
memorial, and reſt aſſured of my active and moſt 
intereſted zeal.— The old man, unable to anſwer, 
preſented it, and got up to go away: the Prince, 
perceiving that he walked with difficulty, ſup- 
ported him by the arm as far as the door, in ſpite of 
the faint efforts made by the Officer to diſengage 
himſelf, who, equally confuſed and ſtruck by the 
Prince's good- nature, received his ſupport with 
tears of joy and frequent exclamations of ſurprize 
and gratitude, When he was gone, I aſked; the 
Prince, if he did not think the excuſe a good one, 
for not coming to his time, andif herepented having 
delayed his hunting? O] my God what would 
this unhappy man, who came in ſo much pain, 
have ſuffered, had I not heard him? Therefore 

| never 


entured to mention it only as a trifling accident. 


Win faithful fervices. Always reflect, Sir, upon 
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ever heſitate to ſaerißce your pleafures to good 
orks ; vr, to explain” myſelf better; permit not 
ny particular amaſement to take ſuch hold of yo 
; to be relhlnquiſtied with real concern. Your' 
nly paſſions ſhould be virtue and glory. How 
uch do repent my haughty treatment of the old 
nan, which ſermed ſo mueh to diſtreſs him !—In 
ct, you' cruelly frightened a man who had for 
orty years -ferved the State with valour, a man 
overed with honourable wounds, a man who had 
ndauntedly faced dangers and the enemy: yet this 
rave and reſpectable veteran trembled before you, 
efore a boy of fixteen ! Tell one, Sir, do you pride 
ourſelf in being the cauſe of ſuch emotions. 
uite the reverſe; I am humbled and repent my. 
onduct. That man muſt have thought me un- 
reling and imperious, becauſe he was ſo eaſily 
iſconcerted .... He ſuppoſed you were poſſeſſed 
f that brutal pride which marks the characters of 
yrants: he thought a broken arm would not be 
lowed to be a ſufficient excuſe by you. He even 


le imagined, that you looked upon men in a lower 
laſs as beings of an inferior kind to yourſelf; 
nvinced of the abſurdity of ſuch an opinion, 
et he wanted your aid. He trembled.— Many 
rinees are narrow- minded enough to be vain of 
ſpiring ſuch ſervile fear: they are ignorant, that 
ontempt and hatred are its companions. Haughti- 
eſs, diſdain, and caprice, joined with power, 
ay make one formidable, and inſtave thoſe who 
an only revenge their humbled ſtate by averſion. 
t is virtue alone that can implant reſpect, and ob- 


our moſt ſhining! title, you firſt dignity?! Re- 
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member you are a man, and that you cannot Jef. 
ſen another without humbling yourſelf. . The 
Prince was convinced of this truth. He imme. 
diately talked of the old man; and ſaid, that, let 
the fate of his petition be what it may, he ſnal 
not have made a fruitleſs journey with his broken 
arm; for he ſhall receive, to-morrow, the fuk 
quarter of a penſion for life. I will afterwards aſk 
him, how he came to form ſo ſtrange an opinion of 
me? For ſurely I have not deſerved the character 
of being abſurd ? By no means faid I. But this 
man never came to Court but to aſk favours there 
of impertinent clerks in office, and of Miniſters too 
often capricious : rejected, probably, by one and 
by the other. He concluded, that power of au- 


thority made men hard-hearted, unjuſt, and con- 


temptuous : and the maſters of theſe people would 
of courſe be leſs eaſy of acceſs and more inhuman, 
Hou hard it is that a Prince ſhould loſe the al. 
fections of part of his ſubjects by the caprice and 
rudeneſs of his Miniſters? Happily, replied I, this 
evil has its remedy. We were here interrupted by 
their aſking if the Prince meant to hunt? Late as 


it was, he ſeemed to wiſn it: I made no objection 


even to ſtay out till night. He took me at my 
word, for, at duſk, we were ſix leagues from * * 
It was then time to go to our carriages. Juſt a 


we entered a {mall and very thick wood, the hor 


of one of the Prince's equerries ran away with and 


flung him; he was thrown under the beaſt ; from 


which we releaſed him, and perceived he was co- 
vered with blood and — wounded, chict- 


ly about the head. The 


rince was the more at- 
feed, the young man being his favourite. A 
huntſman went for the carriages ; but the wounded 

man 
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nan could not ſuffer himſelf to be carried fix 
-agucs in his deplorable ſituation. He recollected 
he country-ſeat of the Count de Stralzi muſt be 
ear, and he deſired to be carried there. A huntſ- 
nan knew it to be within a quarter of a league, and 
hat it was but two leagues from the village of“ , 
here both a Phyſician and Surgeon might be met 
ith, The Prince, with a laudable compaſſion, 
ould himſelf conduct the wounded man to the 
ouſe, and recommended him to the care of the 
ount's ſervants. We got there by fix o'clock, 
he night very dark. Some of his people ſaid the 
ount was at home. We were ſurpriſed at it; he 
ad told us in the morning, that ſome buſineſs of 
onſequence would 'detain him in ** all the day. 
he whole houſe was in an uproar : ſome fervants 
eeking their maſter ; others, confuſed by our queſ- 
ons, anſwered them ambiguouſly. Our numerous 
ompany filled all the apartments. We had ſettled 
ur ſick man in a commodious room, and left him to 
o to our carriage, without knowing whether the 
ount was from home, or had concealed himfelf; 
hen, juſt as we were paſling thro' a grand ſaloon, 
emade his appearance : he approached us with ſuch 
n embarraſſed air, ſuch a gloomy countenance, 
nd ſuch extraordinary agitations, that the Prince 
nd I, equally aſtoniſhed, looked upon one another 
uh ſome degree of terror. The Count muttered 
dme unintelligible excuſes: the Prince without. 
earing them fixed his eyes upon him, and then 
ud with a ſmile, I will endeavour to take a pro- 
er time for my next viſit. The Count bluſbed, 
d ſought in vain to diſguiſe his extreme perplexity. 
he Prince changed the diſcourſe to his equerry's 
| | accident, 


accident, and, recommending, him to the Count: 
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care, ſtept forward to go away: at that moment 
ſhriek was heard: we ſtarted.— The Prince ttop- 
ped ſhort. The Count trembled and puſhed for 
ward with diſmay to the door, which was haſtily 
opened: an Angel, a celeſtial figure, the divine 
Stolina, flung herſelf at the Priace's feet, imploring 
thus his protection. You, Sir, who formerly ref; 
cued my family from miſery and death, vouch 
ſafe now to preferve what is moſt valuable to me. 
Defend my honour | Be aſſured of that, ſaid the 
Prince: innocence and beauty will never be re. 
fuſed my aſſiſtance. He affectionately raiſed: Stoling 
from the ground, and, holding her by the hand, 
as if fearing ſhe would quit him, or be forced 
from him, looked with rage for the Count, but 
in vain, I had favoured his eſcape. I made a fign 
to be left alone with the Prince, and then aſked 
him, Well, Sir, what do you mean to do? You 
ſurely gueſs ; to conduct her where ſhe wiſhes, 
He 2 this in a very unuſual manner to me; | 
perceived he was influenced by a power ſuperior to 
mine, and put on this air of independence, that] 
might not oppoſe his intentions. I was convinced 
he would not brook contradiction, and, at the 
ſame time, would make a bad uſe of indulgence, 
I took the reſolution of appearing ignorant of his 
thoughts, and, with great good-humour, ſaid it 
is worthy of you to conduct Stalina to a creditable 
place of ſafety: but firſt let us hear her ſtory, 
The young woman bluſhed, and told us that the 
Count de Stralzi, returning one day from the Che. 
valier de Murville's garden, ſaw her, walking with 
her mother in the fields; that he wrote her mange 


letters, of which ſhe only read the firſt, and ſent * 
| | the 
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the others back unopened; at length he had de- 
iſted from his unſuccefsful purſuit. * 
This morning, continued ſhe, -I roſe as uſual 
at day-break: 'Scarcely out of bed when an old 
aid-ſervant told me, one of my neighbours, for 
hom I had a particular regard, had juſt ſent, de- 
firing me to come directly to her: I went out with 
the maid, for my mother put great truſt in that 
retch. We croſt a large orchard, and enter- 
ed an avenue of elms: at the end there ſtood a 
arriage, which ſurpriſed me, this being an un- 
frequented ſpot. I would have taken another 


J. for y 
aſtily 
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y ref. 
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me 
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tolins path, had not the maid told me the carriage was 
andthe Prince's, who was walking on the banks of the 
orced lake. (At this period Stolina pauſed, bluſhing ex- 
„ but ceedingly: and there was a momentary interval 
a "gt of ſilence. Well, replied the Prince, with a faul- 
aſke 


ering voice, Jo ny was my carriage? — 


Lou Yes, Sir, and I did not take another path. O 
iſhes WMWe-2/2 / had I but been there I ſhould have pre- 
ne; Ierved you from the villainous attempt: Well, 
jor to 


interrupted I, it was the Count de Stralai? No, Sir, 
is vile emiſſaries: they ſeized and forced me into 
the carriage, with my baſe ſervant, who wrapped 


that! 
inced 


t the my head in a handkerchief, fo that I could neither 
ence, ce nor be heard. They brought me to this houſe, 
* ſhut me up in a room, and, about an hour before 
al 


the Prince's arrival, the Count came to me. Pro- 
miſes, proteſtations, and intreaties being ineffec- 
ual, he was about to uſe force, when a great noiſe 
of horſes and carriages was heard; at the ſame 


itable 
tory. 
t the 


Che. time one knocked at the door to acquaint him of 
withthe Prince's being come: he, doubtleſs, perceiv- 
Feen d the joy this intelligence gave me: his rage 
ſen 


increaſed, and, after much heſitation, * he left 


the me 
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me locked up in the room. He was 'ſcaree 
gone, when I opened the window, and reſolute 
jumped out of it, I fell on the graſs in a ſm; 
garden; its gate being open, I got into the coun 
yard, and ſome of the Prince's huntſmen, whom 
met there, conducted me to this apartment. Th 
ſeducing Stolina here finiſhed her recital. He: 
vens | exclaimed I, to what ſhocking lengths 6 
our paſſions carry us! What happineſs is you 
Sir, to have reſcued innocence from the attemp 
of vice? But it is ſeven o'clock, let us loſe 
time; Stolina is doubtleſs impatient to return 
the embraces of her father and mother. Hearin 
this, ſhe with tears intreated the Prince to ſen 
her that night to her parents. TI will carry ya 
there myſelf, ſaid he eagerly. I can eaſily con 
ceive, interrupted I, that you are deſirous of r: 
ſtoring, with your own hands, to thoſe worth 
people a daughter ſo deſervedly dear to them; bu 
this adventure will make a noiſe; it will be know 
that ſhe was carried off: the public are too apt t 
miſrepreſent the moſt trifling events and action 
Should it be known that you yourſelf carrie 
Stolina home, depend upon it that many wil 
through folly or malice confound the protecto 
with the raviſher. Let me adviſe you to ſen 
her home under the care of young Sulback, Th 
unſuſpecting air of confidence and good-humour! 
put on intirely took from the Prince all defi 
of oppoſing me, and he heard me with compl: 
cency. evertheleſs, he obſerved, that Alen 
Stezen's houſe being but three leagues off, w 
ſhould only be an hour longer in returning to — 
I remarked, that this eircumſtance could not af 
fect my argument, in which the Prince Hr 
ce 
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d. We put Stolina into a carriage with Sul- 
e for her guard, and got home ourſelves at 
alf paſt nine at night. I told the Prince I would 
mediately give an account of this adventure 
his father. I returned in half an hour. Well, 
id the Prince, what does my father think of 
ralzi's behaviour? He knew it all, replied 
that unhappy young man, on his eſcape from 
s houſe, confeſſed it all to his uncle; who flung 


care 
ſolute 
a ſmi 
Cour 
hom 

He: 
ths d 


ou 
— mſelf at your father's feet to implore his mer- 
oſe : and what anſwer did he receive? That you, 
urn Ir, ſhould determine his puniſhment. What TI? 
earinfMles, Sir: becauſe, you being the beſt acquaint- 
o ſen with all the particulars, are more able to give 


equitable judgment. You may eaſily imagine, 


7 yd | . 

7 conf@ntinued I, that the Prince your father, has a 
of ind on this occaſion to make a trial of your 
yorthWicernment and juſtice; and that if you were to 


onounce too ſevere a ſentence; — Yet the Count 


15 bu 
Stralzi deſerves puniſhment—without doubt, 


CNOW! 
apt Wit recollect that maxim which pleaſed you ſo 
Aion uch when you read. it: “ There is a mean- 


neſs in hatred of which a great ſoul is in- 


carriet | 
y wil capable. A Prince muſt ſometimes puniſh, 
tec when abſolutely neceſſary ; but it ſhould then 
» ſen be done without harſhneſs' or malice, and with- 


out giving himſelf up to the pleaſures of re- 
venge, He has no other intereſt but thoſe of 


Thi 


nourl 
defi} the public, and admits into his breaſt no ſecret 
>m pla averſions to diſturb his peace, and deprive him 


of his candour and benevolence'?” —Refle& on 
is, continued I: you are to give an anſwer in 
o days: at the expiration of that time, I think, 


Alen 
F, 1 


0 — 
ot aid the Prince, Count de Stralzi's youth intitles 
qui" to ſome indulgence: he ſhould not be loſt, 


cec but 
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but amended. Let him only be, baniſhed ſig 
Court for one year: I will requeſt of my father 
have the goodneſs to pronounce: himſelf his ( 
tence upon him, and to add at the ſam 
that, in caſe of his ſincere reformation,. the, remen 
brance of his fault Nall not prevent his receiv 
any honours his birth intitles him to, Does the 
appear to you, added the Prince, colouring, ap 
harſhneſs, any ſpirit of revenge in this ſenten 
On the contrary, anſwered I, there is too mu 
lenity and No ee but ariſing from ſug 
laudable motives, that your father will maſt xeadi 
confirm it. I had the greater reaſon to commet 
the Prince's good-nature, he having the day. aft 
the adventure confeſſed himſelf to be deſperate 
in love: an unmanageable paſſion at ſixteen ay 
an half! I was at a loſs how to act, when I hen 
that Mirandel had renewed his addreſſes to, Stolin 
He acknowledged that the Count de Strali h. 
taken him off from his purſuit, by placing f 
Prince's favours to Alexis Stezen's family in a ful 
picious light, The forcibly conveying her aw 
opened Mirandel's eyes, and renewed. his form 
affection. I would have availed myſelf of thj 
and haſtened the marriage; but Stolina herſe 
objected. She poſitively refuſed to her, father 
intreaties a pardon to a lover whom inclinatie 
and repentance had reſtofed to her. I know 
what to think of this refuſal: when the Print 
himſelf one morning cleared up all my ſuſpicions 
he brought me a letter opened ; he was much dil 
turbed; anger and indignation were yiſible in þ 
countenance, 1 mies, ſaid he, to conceal ny 
thing from you: I haye juſt, received this Tetter 
here it is, read it. I took it, it was too movin 

7 IOW AN 


full of deceit. But are you ſure ſhe will not! 
obliged to marry this man? You may be certa 
of that: by ſending to 44rrandel's: houſe you wi 
find he is ſet out this evening for France, h 
native country. Beſides, Alexis Stezen' has no in 
ducement to thwart. his daughter's inclinations 
the portion which the Prince your father | ging 
her inſures her an honourable match. Struck wit 
theſe. words, the Prince, fighing, looked (down 
You are convinced, continued I, of the bad icon 
ſequences of your miſconduct. It is not enough. 
be conſcious of our faults; we muſt amend then 
What muſt I do, interrupted he, with anxien 
and eagerneſs ? Cure yourſelf of a: paſſion: th; 
degrades you. Alas! I can Jament it; but for 
cure—ls ic you who talks thus? The ſon of 
great Prince, born to govern men, | yet-unablet 
conquer the weakeſt of all paſſions? Beſides, is 
poſſible you can be in love with a perſon you hay 
ſeen only two or three times? That was enoug 
to inſpire love from my childhood ſhe al waz 
was in my thoughts - what expectation. can yo 
form from this? Would you ſeduce and ruin her 
That thought ſtrikes me with horror Endeavou 
then to get the better of your attachment! Impoſi 
ble !—1 will propoſe the means. We were to tn 
vel ſome months hence: let it be directly. Th 
Prince conſidered a ſhort time; then offering n 
his hand, I conſent to it, ſaid he, to prove, myſel 
notwithitanding my folly, worthy of your eſteen 
will be my chief pleaſure. I am delighted with yo 
but not ſurpriſed, exclaimed I. No paſſion contra 
to your duty could ever diſturb me; I was certai 
you would get the better of it. You, continued Iþ 
ſhguld write to Stolina, promiſing her your prof 

tectio 
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Aion, and that ſhe ſhould never be compelled to 
ter any ſtate of life, that was diſagreeable to 
r. The Prince, delighted with this permiſſion, 
eezed my hand, and ſat about writing. His 
ſwering her immediately pleaſed me, for I was 


not 
certa 
ou wi 
ce, h 
no in 


ation ttain, in his preſent diſpoſition, the letter would 
r | gas | wiſhed it. He deſired me to read it. It' 
k wines as barmleſs as if 1 had compoſed it my- 


idoy 1 
d C mn 


f. The next day the departure of the Prince 
as announced publickly. We ſet off in two 


gh for thoſe provinces of which Monſieur de 
then hac and the Count ae Stralzi had made the - 
20 xicoWur, by order of the Prince. We mean to form 
mn th judgment ourſelves of the facts contained in 


t for Heir journals. We ſhall travel incog. with few 


n of endants. The Prince expects to return to —— 
able i three months; but we ſhall be much longer 
8, is ent. The whole of my ſcheme ſhall be ex- 
Mu haWined to you in my next letter. You fee, my 
2rioughMWar Baron, though 1 write but ſeldom, I make it 
alway to you by the length of my letters. Lou and 


y ſiſter are my only correſpondents: to you a- 


an 0 
ne, I confide theſe'ovecurrences. To my ſiſter I 


n her 


eavoulW!y [peak of the Chevalier de Murville; whom ſhe 
mpoſifWvecs the more, ſince I have informed her that he 
to tu dying of a conſumption; in this I exaggerated ' 
„Title, ro make my court to the Viſcounteſs: yet 
ng ne poor man is really in a weak ſtate, and I fear, 
my ſel ſome danger. Adieu] my dear Baron. Direct 
ſteen letters, under cover, to the Comte de Riller, 


h yo 
»ntra 
certall 
1ued I 
Ir prof 
tecCtiol 


10- will torward them. 
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that ſhe educates a little orphan; that ſhe is th 


tears; he knows by heart all the little ſtories M. 


that we can depart from hence till the 25th d 
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M. de Aimeri tb the Barn. 


Yo U have no idea, Sir, of the joy my grandſon 
experienced, when I ſhewed him your letter, date 
B — Caſtle. Adelaide is then in France! cried he 
this emotion was much more lively, as the nigh 
before laſt we ſupped at the Intendant's, when 
we ſaw. Mr. D—, who was juſt returned” fro 
Turin, and who talked of nothing but Madam 
Almane and the charming Adelaide. Charles aft 
ed him many queſtions, and was informed tha 
Mademoiſelle 4/mane was the handſomeſt pes 
fon living; the moſt amiable, the moſt natural 
that ſhe poſſeſſed all the candour and ſimplici 
of infancy, and all the graces of youth; the 
ſhe ſings in Italian, and plays on the harp lit 
an Angel; that ſhe draws in a ſuperior ſtyle 


nd t 


beſt as well as the youngeſt and moſt charmi 
of mothers. Mr, D-— related a thouſand mark 
of Adelaide's and Ermnme's mutual tenderneſs. Thi 


ſingular adoption has intereſted even people wi 
do not know you. Charles was melted almoſt 1 


D- recounted ; and he talks of nothing elfe t 
me. As an imagination of twenty years is 'eafil 
inflamed, he is anxious to have the time of hi 
duty over, in order to fly to Languedoc; bu 
notwithſtanding his impatience, it is 'impoſſibk 


July. Adieu, Sir! I hope, as you have nol 
fewer otaupations, you will write oftener 9 
| { an 
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Jad think with great pleaſure, that I ſhall receive 
more letters fifteen days after they are dated. 


; 6 


eee eee BB: ee - 8 
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EN RY 
dati Abe Baron to nde Viſcount. 


nit 1 HE Caftle of B.— is at preſent very gay, 
y dear Wiſcount. We are happy in celebrating 
fro ne event which intereſts all France; and, although 
woc hundred leagues from Verſailles, I bave 
aß lluminated my faur towers and my gate- way 
y peaſants eat, drink, and dance in my garden; 
nd IL haue, as well as you, the pleaſure of hear- 
turzl Ing, Long live the King! a ſound which muſt be 
in lcaſing to every Frenchman, particularly at this 
liſtance from Court; for, in the midſt of a remote 
province, ſuch: enclamations can proceed only 
rom the heart 5 they here expreſs real joy and 


is tu ratitude - you will not ſee an account of my en- 
rminiertainment in the Gagette; it is a citizen, and 


marti ot a courtier, who gives it The moſt virtu- 
Thus ſentiments, ſentiments which at all times have 
e hl roduced the molt ſhining actions, are now treated 
s prejudices; in ſenſibility and licentiouſneſs, un- 
Mi er the ſpecious names of reaſon and philoſophp, 
| break without ſcruple the moſt facred ties, and 
glory in deſpiſing all decency. They ſpeak” of 
tate affairs with a freedom, which even the pre- 
ence of their children and domeſtics cannot re- 
oſſibil train —For my part, occupied intirely by the 
5th Mducation of mine, I have ſeldoem time to go to 
no Nerſailles— but 1 would have Theade love his 
o mel ing, becauſe he was born to ferve him, and to 

23 receive 
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receive his favours—I would have him love l 
eountry, becauſe it is his duty to defend and 
ſhed his blood for it. —In this, as in very thing elk 
I inforce my precepts by example; and I condu 
myſelf ſo as to prove to Theodore, that J inten 
* myſelf equally for the happineſs and glory | 
France and of the Sovereign who- governs us, 
I never fail to ſhew my ſatisfaction at every eve 
that happens for the good of my country, by gi 
ing a little feaſt within my own walls, Which 
while it amuſes my children, makes them take 
ſenſible part in the public felicit “x 
T1 am concerned, my dear, Viſcount, that 90 
cannot come to fee us theſe ſix weeks for by th 
means I ſhall paſs only a fortnight- with you, 
my ſon's entrance into the army will oblige met 
leave you by the beginning of June; we ſhall tha 
go to Straſbourg to remain till January, for I i 
tend that Theodore ſhall begin a courſe of civil lay 
which will employ him the following ſummer. 
I ſend you a letter for Porphiry, whom I havec 
- gaged to accompany you into Languedoc; I haylli*to! 
a ſtrong deſire to ſee him again, and to hear hit 
read a performance of which Madame 4 Of 
ſpeaks highly.— Adieu, my dear Viſcount, L 
me know if 1 muſt abſolutely relinquiſn all hon 


of ſeeing you before the 20th of May. ' 


* This laſt idea is not my own, I willingly:yield all the 
ꝛo its unknown Author, I read in the Paris Journal, about is 
years ago, ſeveral clever letters, tigned Bonnare Pere, (a fiftition 
name.) In one of thoſe pretty letters, this was his picture ol; 
good citizen I w-s ſufficiently ftruck with it to remember" 
at the end of the fear, and to give the honour of it to the Bait 
q Aimaue. ils, 46536, 3001 ern ndt id 
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44 „„ Of 
Or chen, my dear friend; we are prepare- 
ng plays, entertainments, and charming ſurpri- 


ove i 
and t 
ng ell 
dondut 
inten 
lory | 


8 us. 
y eye for you. — A ſmall theatre, where you ſee 
by gie actors through gauze, in imitation of the ma- 
whidWica! pictures of Azor and Zemirai: pantomimes 


Red by our children, Diana Seraphina, Agvelaide, 

nd Ermine; others, Where you will fee Teo. 
;re, Monſ. d Almane. and d' Ainville ; an orcheſtra 
ompoſed of two harps, Madame 4Q/1alis. and 
e. And then we have balls, and run races on 
> me ot, with ſhepherds and nymphs; and we have 
oncerts trios and guartetts, — In ſhort, our re- 
earſals are oyer, and we with for the happy time 
hen we are to-begin our repreſentations, J have 
ad on this oceaſion-an opportunity of giving. Ada- 
ride a very important piece of advice. The day 


„il lay 
ger. 


avee 
I hau efore yeſterday we rehearfed one of our pieces 
ar hi efore Monſieur and Madame de Valmont and 
Oi me other perſons: Seraphina played ber part 


ery boldly. Her mother ſcolded her, and diſ- 
oncerted her ſo. much; that, in the midſt of. a 
ery comic ſeene, ſhe burſt into tears; and Ma- 
ame d Oſtalis ſent her away to ber chamber. 
We all returned to the ſaloon. Adelaide, very 
uch concerned at this accident, told Madame 
e Valmont, that it was not at all ſurpriſing that 
eraphina did not act properly, and that ſhe had 
een ſo much affected by ber mother's anger for 
Pat ſhe was not at all well, having a very bad 


jead- ach, and even a little (ove, 1 heard what. 
D 4 the 


. 
+ hoy 
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ſhe. faid; and aſked 1hernaloud, if Serafina ha 
resliy wid her ſhe Was ill 251 Ves, Mamma, unf 
wered Adelaide, but in alow voice, and bluſhin 
at the fame time. I took nor notice, of it, by 
went out, and returned in half a, quarter of aj 
hour: A moment after Madame d Oſialis cam 
in with great emotion. She told me ſoſtly ſy 
wanted. to ſpeak with me, and made aà fign ty 
Adelaide to follow us: we went inte a little roo 

and Madame & Oftalis ſaid I am very angry. $4 
raphina has juſt told me a lye, and, maintains it i 
the moſt poſitive manner. What ie it? WB 
indeed, my dear aunt, ſhe denies poſitively tb 


ſhe told Adelaide ſhe had the head:ach. —W ha: 
interrupted Adelaide, have you told her -e ene 
replied Madame 4 Oſialis, my aunt told me 5% dne 
aſſured her Seraphina was ill; that ſnhe told you dil exc 
it; and this is what ſhe denies; but you may ſup en 
poſe IL do not heſitate to believe you, and that ung 
have treated her.. . Oh ! Heavens, cried; Adelaiq apt 


the poor little girl: was right. With a deſign 
excuſe her, [ thought an innocent falſhood migt 
be permitted, and inſtead of this I have occaſioꝶ 
ed her puniſhment Go, then, ſaid I, to M 
dame d Oſtalis, give her her liberty, and to mal 
her amends, forgive her intirely, and allow, he 
to come to ſupper with us. As ſoon. as we wegn 
alone, How, ſaid I, to Adelaide, could you;znye 
this ſtory, not only to Madame de Valmont, bi 
to me-allo!—]t is true, Mamma: vou know 
hate lyes; but I thought, when no perſon wi 
hurt by it, and that it might excuſe one 1, Javed, 
I might be allowed to make uſe of a falſhaod. 
is permitted to be. uſed in, theſe circymitapces 
when, it, ſerves ta exc uſe aſreal faulty M toon 
F e15-2u4 373 de un. — 2472} 03 berg 
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"a. h eeret either of 'our-own}?or ens confided to us. 
„ beſe are the only caſes where falſehood may ever 
amine permitted The fault; which Seraphina was 
it, duty of could neither gide a bad opinion of- 
of . Near! of ber diſpoſition! it Was not a 
cam me. Therefore neither your friendſhip for her 
WS: your attachment to Madame d Oſtalls, oblig- 
gn you to tell a lye on this occaſion: and every time 
room do ſo, however harmleſs it may ſeem, unleſs 
ere is an extreme neceſſity for it, or a great deal 

5, At pends on it, you will always be to be blame, and 
me ſame time act very imprudently; for in uf. 
y 0488; yourſelf to tell this kind of lyes, you will loſe 
right of being credited, when you wiſh to 
ve end your fiends. Every body knew, that Seraphina 
© ya no head-ach : another time, if you ſhould wiſh - 
you ai excuſe any little fault? you will be ſuſpected of, 
Y ſupen if you tell truth; and, if you was not ſo 
that ung and fo well known here, people would 
apt to believe you naturally given to falſhood, 
ce you was guilty of it without any kind of 
mig ceſity. We ought to do every thing to ſerve 
r friends, except expoſing our reputation for 
em. Honour is too eſtimable for-us ever to ſa- 
mel ce it on any account. If you tell a lye, in or- 
r to do your friend a ſmall ſervice, they who 
„ Weißgcover it to be a falſhood, have a right to ſup- 
ſe you a lyar; therefore, you ought never to tell 
lye. If you conceal the truth, or deny it, in a 
Matter wh — happineſs of your friend, 
n WO will not hurt your character; it has its excuſe 
loved the neceſſity: of it: this therefore is allowable, 
| friendfhip renders it your duty, I fee plainly, - 
plied Adelaide; how ſeldom it is that the moſt in- 
cent lye is not attended with inconveniencies.” 
wanted to ſerve Seraphina, and all the ſucceſs I 
ey Ds bad 
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fortune by thieving and''cheating! '' Your pa 


pair. A moment after the walls which ſeparate y 


you could take ſome without his finding it oi 


this ſum would ſnatch a whole family from t 


farther I oy aſk you, in this ſituation” wh 
would you do?::.Ah, the unfortunate father 

the family l. .. Vou would ſteab then! yo wol 
be guilty of a crime Which merits death 0 
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had was to occaſion her anger, and takè from m 
felf the power of defending or excuſing her top 
long time ! . . . Remember, faid I; never to dep; 
from theſe principles; the contrary would Je 
you far aſtray. It is not enough to do a gd 
action; it muſt alſo be united with juſtice andi 
tegrity . . . Can it be poſſible to depart from int 
grity in doing a good action? Let us fuppoſeth 
we have two neighbours, one of them poor, ij 


tuous, and the father of a numerous family; i 
other rich and a bad man, who Has acquired ee < 


neighbour tells you he is periſhing with hunge 
and, as you have no money, he leaves you in d 


from your rich wicked neighbour, tumble dow 
and diſcover a large room, entirely filled wit 


gold. You are ſure, that the owner of this an 
ney does not know the amount of it, and ne 
MXCU 


and conſequently without expoſing your feput 


tion. You recolle&; you think you ſtill hear , 
piercing crics of the good father of his fam eu 
you can ſave his life and thofe of his- wife fan. 
children. A hundred guineas would make Hes 
happy; this money, gained by vice, would 1 


from wicked hands to thoſe of virtue; the wit 
ed man could not only ſpare it; but does not ef 
perceive the loſs of it; while on the other ha 


grave |... Oh, Mamma! do net tempt me a 


Heaven ! I ſhould rather die myſelf .. But wo 
3 ſu 
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rom m ch an act of 'compaition be pardoned ?. .. Com | 
er fo ion, when oppoſed to honour and honeſty, is 
o depily 2 weakneſs which ought. to be eonguered. 
uld e perceive it, and that, in effect, nothing can ex- 
„n ge thief. But at leaſt, Mamma, you wilhallow 
and is to be a very diſtreſſing ſituation. .. Yes, for a 


m inter ſon who blindly purſues the impulſe of the mo- 


poſe tent, without conſidering juſtice or prudence: But 
or, MW Adelaide, when ſhe is eighteen years old, it 
ity ; oi"! only be painful, not diſtreſſing. When you: 
uired ire of this age, you will know perfectly the im- 
ur pol ombility of being virtuous, unleis you conſtantly 
hung tend to its principles, and act from a regular 
u inond ſettled plan: Never do: what religion or the laius 
rate yi your country forbid his is the ſacred precept 
e do rhich muſt be the rule of all your actions; and no- 
ed wifWretence, or ſituation, however extraordinary, 
his Man diſpenſe with your obſerving it... If there is a- 
ind u ircumſtance which may make you think ſtealing 
it ou «cuſable, you might perhaps find another which. 
fepuſihnicht make murder appear lawful. ... Murder! 
hear ib, 10 !.. . Yes, murder, even parricide l... Hiſtory, 
familWou know, furniſhes us with more than one in- 
vife ¶tance of thele dreadſul actions, produced by mo- 
ke les which have produced the moſt virtuous ac- 
uld'p ions, the love of one's country and the deſire- 
e wie f ſerving it. Thus it is, that our moſt laudable 
ot e urſuits, our moſt noble ſentiments, even our 
r hau irtues, may lead us aſtray, if we renounce our 


om M rinciples. So pity and humanity might inſpire- 
me Is with the deſire of ſtealing.. . A crime is always 
m crime, however uſeful. it may be, or whatever 
ther ood it may produce, and even if it inſured, the- 
wolf elicityj of a Whole nation. Hey who commits fo 
Os 


- WO n dib „ a Villain. 


mean an action, diſhonours himſelf, and. becomes: 


— — 


—_— r 


a villain. Ab, Mamma! Ewill never foßget thig 
Precept, fo. eaſy. to remember: Never tend ont. 
religion and law forbid. L will never tehb an un- 
truth again on a: trifling account, ſince religion) 
and conſcience forbid lying. I will never diſſemble 
the truth, but when prudence, diſcretion, and 
friendſhip make it abſolutely neceſſary : and l 
will never ſteal, in order yg charitable. But, 
Mamma, one word more about lying; ;:for:qou; 
have juſt made me very ſcrupulous on the ſubject. i 
There is not a day paſſes that we da not! tell 
a thouſand ſtories; for inſtance, when you or- 
der yourſelf to be denied It would be a folly to 
call that lying; every thing of that kind, which 
is done through politeneſs, is only a common 
compliment, which is the more innocent, as it de- 
ceives nobody. — Ves, Mamma, when you do ſo, 
becauſe you do not inſiſt upon it: but J have ſeen 
people ſay the ſame thing, with ſo much apparent 
iincerity, that I ſhould have been deceived: by it, 
if I had not afterwards diſcovered that it was falſe. 
This is indeed different, when one _ ſuch 
things, with, earneſtneſs and a tone of affection, 
it muſt then be called falſehood, not politeneſs.— 
Then, Mamma, to be polite, I think. it is not. 
neceſſary to ſay continually, I am much afflicted.— 
Nat at all; though, formerly the matter was car- 
ried ſtill farther; for people ſaid they were in 
deſpair on thoſe occafions; which, at this time, 
makes them only afiiAed, In ſhort; the moſt 
ſimple expreſſians ate always the: beſt of this ſort; 
and it is difficult to preſerve an air of true polite- 
neſs, if you uſe: yourſelf to ſuch expreſſions. 
remember you forbid me toi ſay, that it i dibli, 
unheard f. am inragta and then, 46:5 110 ra. 
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hing," charming © . . And many © her ſuch words 
nd ſentences,» of which I have formed a liſt, that 

may not make uſe of them when + cmèe into 
ompany. I 7 have not intirely forbid ou to'uſe 
hem, only recommended you not to-repeat them 
onſtantly, or when they are improper. Notning 
an be more diſagreeable than this way of talk- 
ng, and the being ſo laviſh of ſuch ſtrong epithets ; 
t:deprives.you of the poſſibility of ex preſſing either 


ſtoniſnment, affection, or joy, when you ner 


eel theſe fentiments. Thus people uſe the mo 
affionate expreſſions where enthuſiaſm is ridicu- 
ous, and appear cold when they wiſh to ſhew 
heir tenderneſs. ;. Adelaide retired to her cham- 
der after this converfation, in order to write down 
part of the advice I had juſt given her. It is a 
uſtom ſne has uſed herſelf to for ſome time: ſhe ' 
lakes a kind of journal of all our converſations, 
nd ſhe writes an exact account of the principles 
nd ſentiments which ſtrike her the moſt. I only 
equire that ſhe ſhould ſubmit this little Work to 
ny cenſure, in order that I may fee whether ſhe 
horoughly underſtands it, and may correct it, if 
y chance ſhe ſhould be miſtaken. But what en- 
pages her time the moſt is the Novel in Letters, 
hich I mentioned to you. She already ſees with 
reat pleaſure, that the laſt letters are much ſupe- 
ior to the firſt. She even enjoys her own improve- ' 
nent. She perceives new ideas open to her. Her 
pnderſtanding is clear and juſt, | becauſe ſhe has 
earned nothing from converſation which is above 
ter comprehenſion. She is very impatient for the 
ime when ſhe may read the beſt Authors in the 


bree languages of French, Englith, and Italian; 


* _ patience; - 


felicity of your happy friend. 
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tience; for ſhe is certain, that only defef᷑ givi 

her this pleaſure, that ſne may be the better ab} 
to enjoy them; and we have agreed to defer this 
intereſting ſtudy, till ſhe has written all the an- 
ſwers to my letters, which will be nine or ten 
months hence. Adieu, my dear friend; come to 
us, and by the addition of your company render 
the Caſtle de B-— the moſt delightful place in 
the world, and, at the ſame time, complete the 


$ 


FFT | 


OLE 


LETT ER XX: 
Madame de Valey to Madame de Germeuil. 
B— Caſtle. 


* OU wiſh to hear a particular account of the 
life we paſs here and of our amazing pleaſures; 
ſo I will fatisfy you: we have had many moſt 
ſplendid entertainments, moral Comedies without 
love; Pantomimes acted by children; dancing by 
the country-fellows and waiting-women ; and 
parties on the water; we ſup at nine, and are al 
in bed by eleven. Judge now, how little all this 
ſuits my inclination |! But yet I am the only per- 
ſon, who is not delighted with this rural life my 
mother is in continual extacy: Madame fO/tal 
always appears charmed before her aunt, and com- 
mends every thing ſhe likes: my father Teprets 


neither the Opera nor Mademoiſelle ''Hortenji; 


the Chevalier de Herbain gives up ſmall talk; and 
is as inſipid as he is naturally ſatyrical and ſevere: 
„ ven 


zivi 

r abl 
Ir this 
je an: 
IT ten 
me to 
render 
ace in 
e the 


a & 


eu, 
aſtle, 


of the 
ſures; 
y moſt 
1thout 
ng by 
and 
Ire all 


II this 
Y per- 
5 my 
Oftali 


com- 
-eprets 
ren; 
„ and 
yere: 


Cven 


I pineſs, 4 en 
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eren Porphiry'' writes only little Poems and 
Eclogues, in which he paints and celebrates 
the virtues of Madame d' Almane; the charms and 
accompliſhments of Adelaide, and the innocent fe- 
licity which every one enjoys in this: delightful 
place. As Tam to give you an account of all the 
people that are here aſſembled, beſides thoſe I 
have already mentioned, we have the Chevalier de 
Valnont's father and mother; as to the firſt, he is 
an abſolute ruſtic of the worſt ſort; always laugh- 
ing, and calls his wife, his heart, and his puſs, 
impertinent, proud, and never inclined to be ſilent, 
till Madame the Baroneſs d' Almane is diſpoſed to 
ſneak. As for Madame de Valmont, though there 
is a moſt uncommon inſipidity in her, yet ſhe 
would be- well enough and really has ſomething 
almoſt noble in her manner, if ſhe would not 
net ſo much, and did not conſtantly wear a tippet 
of mole-ſkin, with tufted fringe. Now figure to 
yourſelf all theſe perſonages ſurrounding Ma- 
dame d' Almane, and neither ſeeing nor hearing 
any thing but her; then add to the picture a 
parcel of children; Adelaide, Hermione, Theodore, 
Conflantta, Serapbina, Diana, tireſome little wretches, 
who all follow Madame d Humane and liſten to her 
as to an oracle; then imagine this ſociety aſſembled 
in a vaſt large Caſtle, the very furniture of which 
is enough to give you the vapours, for you ſee 
nothing but ſtern profiles of moſt melancholy figures, 
with enormous Roman noſes. Now, pray bring 
all theſe-circumitances - before you, and then you 
will conceive what ſort of countenance I muft put 
on in- this peaceful ſanctuary of virtue and hap- 
e#* >» += ou 
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and education; I will ſatiafy your curioſity and 
remarkably ſlender; has à little roùnd facey with; 


eclipſes her, or, to expreſs myſelf more properly, 


talked of, and I am certain, when ſhe appears in the 


if ſhe owed nothing but to Nature: ſhe is: ſo obli-/ 
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You wiſhforca:faithfdl deſcription! AA 
that little miracle, that. mialter-picce o. Maui 


be very particular; ſhevis not tali for her age, bu 
delicate features, and a very childiſn look; at fiiſta 

ou are only ſtruck with ber eyes, which are reakf 
ly beautiful and ſingularly expretiive z- her Whole 
countenance is-naturally. pleaſant and ſenſible z-ſhe 
has an agreeable and clever ſmile; her complexion; 
is pretty, though not remarkably; fair ſhe hay 
but little colour, but then ſhe bluſhes every! in- 
ſtant, and only in her cheeks; and her beauty im- 
proves when ſhe either ſpeaks or ſings; ſhe has 3 
charming mouth and teeth, and very pretty hands; 
ſnhe is not ſo handſome as my ſiſter, but yet ſhe 


you forget to look at Canſtantia when. Adelaide is: 
preſent. This little figure will ſoon be much 


world, we ſhall. hear no more mention of the: 
Counteſs Anotolle, With regard to her education, 
which is ſo much praiſed —— up, I ſee no- 
thing particularly in it; for it appears to me. as" 


ging and good-humoured, that it is impoſſible to 
iſlike, or indeed not to have a regard for her; as: 
to any thing elſe, ſhe is very baſhful, ſpeaks little; ! 
and that only in a common fort of manner, and 
appears more childiſſ than people generally are at 
her age, for ſhe plays with B ee and” 
her little Hermione, not the leaſt out of complaiſance, 
but for her own diverſion; they ſay ſhe has knows! 
ledge, but, though converſation often turns her on 
Hiſbory, the Arts, and Literatures * 
22 wit 
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ith an attention: which ſhexws: nothing but cu 


ality, for ſhe ner aſſumes the airiot finface;; 1 
on, MWhiübi every, one tha; Who heare What he 
ready knows 30Rhd: fhenever)joins/inthote con- 


— 
* 


4 
* 


erſadons which maſt. be owigg to lignorance; 

Ir how is it poſtible: to perſuade one, that a per- 
freak n of only fourteen years oſ age can be ſufficient- 
Whole ——— ts her tongue, When by 


has 2 Nerſe in Engliſh and in Italian, and has a num- 


ands; er of pretty little accompliſhments. which ſne 
t ſhe Wwes only to herſelf; It is ſhe: who puts in order 


onverſing {he could aſtoniſh the company, and 
exion ain herſelf admitation? Sherhas a charming 
e har oice: I am no judge af her talent for muſick and 
u in- rawing; you know the little taſte 1 have for th 
y im-. I perceive ſhe can with equal readineſs con- 


zerly, Ihe fruit for the table, and ſhe can cut out the 


ide is Nrettieſt things in the world; ſhe alſo does cyphers 
or rings on bair and landſkips, and all thoſe dif- 
erent things ſhe learned in her idle hours. — Theo- 


F the re, the other prodigy, is not ſo handſome as his 
tion, Iiſter, nor has he, like the Chevalier de Valmont, 


ver, he is tall and perfectly well made; he has a 
orm equally active, eaſy, and noble, a good face, 


he intereſting figure of a Hero in Romance. How] - 


le to nd an intereſting countenance; but he is as baſn- 
J 4 Nil as his ſiſter; and not more. knowing, L would lay 
ittle; R wager, though he is fifteen andta half.. T þeo- 
and" is neither deficient in the graces, nor in polite- 


OWs | pupils; for (without talking or commending my» 


4+, 
14 


eſs, though he, knows not yet how to compli- 
ent a woman, or even look at one. My mo- 
her underſtands much better ho to educate her 


has already farmed ar paſũion, a violent alſecFions + 
” = 2 aBg: - 
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ſolutely loves Theodore to diſtraction ;; ſhe has gy 


1 


Conſtantia has an abſolute paſſion. The differena 


much out of my element here as you was with 


go NET 


and with, the perſon who I make mo doubt 
determine the future deſtiny of her life. She Ane 


to her . emotions, — her bluſbes - and reveriti. 
ſnort, nothing can be more viſible, or more rid 
culous—at thirteen, I was only a coquette, bu 


which appears to exiſt in the educations is only i 
name; for coquetry and love generally make: pes 
ple run the ſame length; ſo what ſignifies the ay 
ſwer where the effects are alike! Adieu, m 
dear; during your circle, you was the object 
my tendereſt compaſſion; at preſent, you may 
turn the compliment, for I do aſſure you I am 


— 


your country Squires. 


"ha 
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TEE RErTD 
The Baroneſs to Madame d'Oftalls. © 
GEV Caſtle de B 

1 O not regret leaving the Caſtle ſo much, ny 
dear child; you have quitted us, and it is no lons 
ger the ſame ; we have loſt the - moſt \agreeeab| 
part of our company. Since your departure; th 
weather has been 10 — hot, that it hu 
been impoſſible, particularly for Pariſian Ladies 
to ſtir our of doors before eight o'clock-1n' the 
evening. The Viſcounteſs has eſtabliſhed a read 
ing party, where we all aſſemble, though nat com- 
pelled to it; it laſts about three quarters of a 
khour; and” it is Adelaide, who reads —_ Ti 
Hg: * | | edi 
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healre de Ola hauste. ns ſhe has a very ſweet 
dne of voice acts well; and reads Poetry with 
e reat propriety, ſtie even attracts the attention 
et. Madame e Haley, who piques herſelf greatly on 
ore ridWaving a very particular affection for Adelaide; which 


te, -bufWroves to me, that it is impoſſible for thoſe who 
ferenalii:: poſſeſled of native innocence and mildneſs, 
only uo: to pleaſe even the moſt envious or cenſorious 
ce peo erſons in the world. In three weeks we ſhall pe 
the art in ſolitude;; l {ball remain here only one month 
u, ii ter the Viſcounteſs goes; fo that I ſhall certain- 
bject oily be at Paris by the beginning of November. 
nay egg ve expect every day Monſ. d' Aimeri and the 
[ am hevalier de Valmont; the firſt has had a fit of the 
as wilWout, which confined: him à month to his bed, 


nd retarded his departure from de * ; but he is 
ow recovered, and his laſt Jetter informs us of his 
deedy return. I own I am not ſorry that the 
iſcounteſs will be gone beforechis arrival, becauſe 
he interview between Adelaide and the Chevalier 
. almont will be very intereſting; and J fear the 
Penetration of the Vikougsh, as well as the ma- 
gnity of. Madame de Valey. Adelaide will be fifteen 
1 leſs than two months.... I am very certain that 
e Chevalier will not ſee her without ſurprize and 
notion; and witneſſes at ſueh a time would be 


3— 


ch, my 


10 lons 


eccablWery troubleſome. Adieu, my dear child; I will 
re, trite to you again, when Monſ. d Himeri arrives; 
it band will acquaint you with all the particulars 
Ladie hich your friendſhip has a right to expect. 
in the 1 have this day received two letters from Straf= 
a read urg. Monſ. d Aiman und Theodore are in per- 
t comet health; they tell tme: it appears as ſtrange as 


of 2 
ud 7 
T heaitt 


tis afliting;»that theyſhould riſe in the morn- 
ig and go to bed at mighty without embraeing me 
9 once 
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once throu * the whole ey „Ven Cap4 
whether, I do not partake 1 ho fame ſentimen 
... Adieu, my dear, chil low happy willi 


month of 4207 make e for. then I, hall! 
again united to all Ek * 


dor 
nt! 
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'S = length „ wy, dear child Athen are * 
they came the day before: yeſterday, and the vel 
day after the departure of the Viſcounteſs, M 
ch de V, almont, Adelaide, Hermione and I we 
reading in my cloſet, when a meſſenger came 
inform us he had left Monſ. d Aimeri and the Ch 
valier d Valmont, four leagues. from BA; 
hearing this dela;de's cheeks. became very re 
but, as the leaſt ſurpriſe has the ſame effect on ho 
her bluſhing did not appear at all particular. 
lent my coach to Madame de Valmont, who k 
out to meet her father and her ſon; and Adelai 
went to her own chamber to play on the harp; 
followed her thither, but did nor perceive, ſhe1 
the ſmalleſt emotion. At ſeven o'clock I hea 
or ſound of a carriage; I left Adelaide, and wel 

the great Veſtibule, "where | found M..4 Adina 
and the Chevalier de Valmont. I embraced. then 
both, and we entered the ſaloon. Monſ. A, Aina 
inquired 2 0 fins dy wy = 
many queſtions about e pu emed to 
— and kept his Jes, fixed. 


* 
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„r . At ei ght ok tlie door opened, very 
ly; 2 a ee leading Hermione 
phe hand. cl 215 t ory Fe my eyes on 


y, and — . 12 5 that | 2 
iſh. After the firſt compliments were paid, the 
hevalier addreſſed himſelf to the litile Hermione 
Italian, which ſurpriſed us, as he was ignorant 
the language, when he left us. He told us, 
ith great politeneſs, he had learned this language, 
order to converſe with Mademoiſelle Hermione, 
-cauſe he knew ſhe could not ſpeak French. 
tlaide was perfectly ſenſible of this gallantry, 
4 appeared much flattered, that the Chevalier al- 
ady knew Hermione by character. The next 
ot Adelaide was dreſſed with her uſual ſimplici- 

her hair was tied with, the ſame ribband 
hich ſhe wore the evening before ; nothing was 
articular or new; but Hermiones dreſs was quite 
died, and I ſaw that Adelaide wiſhed the he- 
alier to admire her and think her pretty: he, not 
nturing to praiſe her Mamma, repeated every 
inute, how pretty Hermione, is! He took great 
tice of her, and played with her, but with a 
rtain air of affection, and even reſpect, which 
as very pleaſing. Aula d. was much flattered 
ith this complaiſance, though I am ſure ſhe. did 
ot know either the motive or the merit of it. 
dame de Valmont returns home to-morrow wh 
er father and fon, but will come again to viſit 
, and they are to ſpend. the two 1k days yas 
that 'we ftay- here. Adieu, my dear child. — 
he Chevalier de Valmont is "rl amiable, and 


A broom and delicacy y wh 7255 arg equal to, 
I beg 
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made in all the rooms of our houſe. I know it hu 
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ly charme 


d lues VG 
I beg of you, my dear child, to order fires: tacky 


been built theſe eighteen months, and that(the alt 
muſt be dry; but it is not on my account that I 2 
fearful, and, if I was to live in it by myſelf, LIhOul 
not take theſe precautionn . 
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The Viſcounteſs to the Bartteſs. 


Ouckr to confeſs to you, my dear friend, thi 
the day before yeſterday J had a little return 
youth for on Monday I carried the Count 
Anatolle to the maſqued ball which, was given by the 
Ambaſſador—It is a long time fince I was 3 
ſuch an aſſembly; and in truth I do not think 
ſhall ever go toanother. Oh what an inſipid thingy 
a ball, when one is no longer a coquette ! As I hal 
no part to act and was only a ſpectator, I endeavour. 
ed in vain to diſcover one out of the many Aattrac- 
tions ſuch an afſembly uſed to afford me ; for noy 
thoſe things appeared ridiculous which had former. 
| me. I ſoon diſcovered Madame de G— 
who ſtill enters into the ſpirit, of a ball to perfer; 
tion; but fo far was ſhe now. from diverting mt, 


that ſhe appeared in my eyes an inſupportablfil, ce 
prating woman; extravagant in cool blood, affect me 
tedly giddy ; without gaiety, wicked without refine Fi 


ment, and for four whole hours | uttering on 
idle impertinence or dull nonſenſe; and that wit 
a ſqueaking ſtrained voice, which certainly mi 


© F 
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jsfigure and make the perſon the moſt amiable 


difference and fatigue, and anſwering the maſques 
ith the greateſt diſdain. They form in the gallery 
veral parties, but only appear fixed in their ſitua- 
ons, that they may ſpoil the ball, or from their 
zineſs be able to ſteal off to bed. — For my part, 
prefer thoſe Who go to make their intrigues 
now n which were only ſuſpected, and to let the 
rorld know the woman who was ſo well diſguiſed, 


d who fancies her ſecret to be unknown to the uni- 


Paris, 


d, uti e. Others, ſtill more amuſing, had put on a 
urn, d dyſterious air from mere foppery; and paſs one 
31 rt of the night with ſome ſuſpicious characters, 
by tien whom they have no acquaintance, in order to 
ras be People ſuppoſe they are deeply engaged in an 


trigue ; how one's eyes change with years; I had 
zen iwo hundred times at the Opera- ball, and had 
ever ſeen all this before; the reaſon is, becauſe it is 
poſſible to be at the ſume time actor and ſpectator. 
his ſhews why we ſometimes live twenty years in 
te world without knowing it. So long as we main- 


things 
81 had 
Aavour: 
attrac- 
r nol 


mal in thoſe trifling inclinations which make us act 
de = y lictle parts in the world, we are blind to what 
perice les in it —As you will now ſoon return here, 
i "If muſt inſtruct you how affairs ſtand in the 
11 09 rele of our ſociety. Monſ. de Merange and Ma- 


ime de Clemis are at laſt declared enemies, 


refined, what makes it till more ſurpriſing, they were 
> on ver either lovers or friends. This averſion pro- 
1 cs intirely from rivalſhip of pretenſions; it is ſel- 
* 4 dm that a man and woman hate each other, 


only 
1 


d entertaining, appear ridieulous and trouble 
me. One of the things, which ſtruck me moſt at 
is ball, was the ridiculous affectation of the men 
rho were unmaſked, almoſt all of them affecting 
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only becauſe they are envious z but when it doy 
happen, that ſort of diſlike is the moſt invete 
Do you aſk why? Perhaps becauſe naturally u 
and women were formed to. love each 5 
hatred they ſay, is the moſt violent between 1 
relat ons. | 
Tou will find Madame de Lurey in affliction 
ſhe has loſt her beſt friend and deareſt confide 
Monſieur de C——, who is juſt dead of a mal 
nant fever. The women, as I before infom 
ou, love each other with an extreme -affectiq 
wever, for ſome time paſt, they have only i 
truſted their real ſecrets with the men; it appe 
much more natural to confeſs one's faults to a pe 
fon of one's own ſex; and I am certain, that w 
men only chuſe male confidants, in order to looke 
for ſucceſſors to their gallants. It is withoùt doubt 
prudent precaution; for nothing is a greater pr 
of underſtanding than to-have many reſources qui 
ready in caſe of misfortunes. 5 
— meet at my houſe Madame de Fen 
— as Chance has again revived our acquaintane 
e was once under great obligations to me; | 
thoſe were private, and not known to the wol 
ſo were ſoon forgotten 3 her. She very { 
neglected me, and at laſt gave me up intire 
without any reaſon or quarrel. I lately did ha 
trifling piece of ſervice, which was well know 


and much talked of; and Madame de Fer e 
made me the moſt grateful acknowledgments. Fr 
came to fee me immediately, and loaded me wi the 
profeſſions of friendſhip, which only ſerved to ea. 


vince me, the is as hypocritical as ſhe is ineonſtu 
As you have only met her, will not dif 
my giving you her picture. Madame de Fer va 


. 
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it q perſon without character, and has neither paſ- 
s nor virtues; but all the great faults which 
ity can give. She has à perfect knowledge 


mal er obliging, and often miſplaced; for ſhe is as 
nom te even to the domeſtie part of her family as 
bectial e was in the drawing- room: polite to her moſt 
only i mate friend; in ſhort, polite every inſtant of 


o 4 I ous quarrel with any perſon than be deficient in 


hat u form of civility: ſhe is capable of forgetting 


look u feſſential ſervice, but ſſie has never forgotten to 


gc all forts of ohliging inguiries after her health; to 
ntanefWe a ticket at her houſe, and go to ſee her when 


on that one is not at all obliged to eſteem. 
ry ut now, to finiſn my inſtructions, T muſt in- 


intirelin you of one thing that as yet I have omitted 
id helng you, that 2 alter your 

Trench language has 
ergone a great change ſince your departure: we 
ts, French as the loweſt ruſtics do, leaving out 
ne w the letters, and, inſtead of cette, votre, notre, we 


knoſ iner of ſpeaking, as the 


it ele, wot, not; to expreſs one's ſelfwith pro- 
ty is now thought a vulgar kind of pedantry; 
+ din at a peaſant talks much more in the ſtyle of 
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the rules of common politeneſs, and'is what is 
Jed highly faſhionable ; but ſhe lays fo great a 
{ on this ſcience, that ſhe is an abſolute flave to 
Lind and has no real eſteem but for thoſe who poſſeſs 

| ſhe is moſt ſtrictly polite, "but her civility is 


life. She had rather a hundred times have a 


m a viſit. —After ſuch a deſcription, it is poſ- 

er pre to conceive one may have a reſpect of civility 
Madame de Ferveques ; and that ſhe "deſerves - 

e than any other perſon for one to ſend and 


doors areopen-;z-— but at the fame time ſhe is a 


Court, than our ſcholars do; and we have all 
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carefully adopted this manner We have alſo ſh 
ed the pronunciation of many words, which 
your time were ſpoken with propriety; we ſay 
gret for ſecret, inmenſe for immenſe ; but I ha 
made a collection of all theſe alterations, and 
muſt abſolutely learn the liſt by heart, before) 
receive company; otherwiſe you will have 
appearance of ruſticity or a finical exactneſs. Hoy 
ever, you are at liberty to uſe pedantic expreſ 
ons in your converſation, and to pay great att 
tion to- your phraſes when you are ſpeaking ; a 
if you happen to make a repetition, you may ſtop 
find the ſynonymous word to that which you was 
unfortunate as to uſe twice over : and Jaſtly, y 
may aim at eloquence in familiar converſatia 
If you acquire all this, it will make you appen 
very ſenſible woman; for, provided you only pr 
nounce your words like your waiting-maid, youy 
never be accuſed of affectation; and, however {i 
and ſtudied you may be yourſelf, you will alwa 
be thought perfectly eaſy and natural. 

Adieu, my dear friend; every one here anxioul 
waits your return; I am charged with a thouſa 
kind meſſages, particularly from Madame de I. 
who is dying with impatience to converſe with y 
on Education, as ſhe thinks her talents ſuperior 
that particular, becauſe ſhe dreſſes her daught 
who is fix years old, as a ſailor, which you v 
find here a general faſhion; but yet I do 
imagine that Adelaide will adopt it for Hermione. 
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alſo ſpe : | | b „ 
which LETTER XXIV. 4 
re ſay | a , WIT 

. Th M. de Lagaraye to Porphyry. 


and) 
>fore 1 
have 
» Hoy 
expreſ 
At attet 


Have read your manuſeript twice over, my 
ear Porphyry; and I know no work which ſo faith- 
ly deſcribes the manners of the world: you bold- 
| latyrize its follies, abſurdities, and vices ; a more 
aring attempt than that of which fools are ſo 


Ng; ain; their attack upon Religion, upon Kings 
ay frond government — in the midſt of a general cor- 
du Wag ption, inſolence and impiety never fail to meet 
ſtly, With admirers; but you dare to expoſe 'vice ; you 


verſatofM:re, without reſerve, to aſſert uſeful truths ;' and 


appeufggothing that deſerves it eſcapes your cenſure. — 
Only t the ſame time you pay a ſincere deference to 


» yYouw 
ever it 


ill alwa 


eligion, you praiſe virtue without parade and 
om the bottom of your heart; and you prove, 
That there is no happineſs without it.” Be- 
eve me, the modern writings, which appear to be 


anxioulic boldeſt, are not half ſo much ſo as your's. 
thouſuſſ our motives are laudable, and you make the beft 
- de Mad nobleſt uſe of your abilities. Neverthelels, 
with pet to deceive you, my dear Porphyry, if you expect 
1perior Wuch admiration and ſucceſs, you will be diſap- 
JaughtW:intcd ; we muſt not look for praiſe from thoſe _ 
=_ e cxpoſe.—What courtier, in Fenelon's time, 
do 


ould praiſe Telemachus? — ſo, when you have 
niſhed a maſter-piece, the greateſt part of the pub- 
c will be againſt you: you will always meet 
ith enemies in the atheiſts, the ambitious, co- 
uets, and pedants; bad fathers, people without 
orals, and without principles; and the gene- 
ality of the world, Proceed, my fon; work for 

E-* 7 glory, 


A q 


only in your own breaſt. for the reward of you 


calumny ſhould blacken your character, if malice 


and depraved characters, that, if youz enemies 
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glory, and not for applauſe. Do ſtil] better, ſeek 


labours ; for will you be worthy to paint virtue, 
and to delineate its charms, if virtue alone will no 
content you ?—If injuſtice ſhould diſguſt, you, i 


ſhould perſecute you, reflect, that this work 
yours may guard unexperienced youth and inno- 
cence from the deteſtable ſnares of vice, that i 
may bring back into the right way wandering 


ſhould decry it, it may nevertheleſs be read with 
approbation and gratitude by good fathers and 
tender mothers of families, <q 


Lind a 4 WO _ 


LETTER XXV. 
The Viſcounteſs to the Baroneſs. 


My DEAR FRIEND, 


Paris. 


| 5 „a 
1 Am at this inſtant in ſuch an agitation, and ſi 4 
miſerable, that I abſolutely muſt write to you re 
though I am certain of meeting you to-morrow ; bu 5 
on your firſt arrival it will be impoſſible for me t _ 
ſee you alone; for which reaſon I ſhall ſend N ore 
naud to where he will wait for you; anvil >, 
during your journey, you will read my letter, ani lie) 
my misfortunes will feel leſs ſevere, when I hau ay 
intruſted you with them. It is now impoſſible fo he 
me to flatter myſelf, that Madame de Valey wi juſt 
ever repent, for her heart is corrupted beyond 2 pre 
remedy : Corrupted ! good Heavens! and can I pro mu. 

vince that dreadful word, without expiring wit ir q 


grief 


ON EDUCATTON. for 
, feet enef! It is my daughter of whom J am ſpeaking ! 
your y very ſoul is torn! but liſten to this dreadful 


. 1 


virtue gory, and then judge of — ſituation. 

all na Madame de Paley and Madame de Germueil had a 
ou, i reat quarrel the other day, and the latter had the 
malice Apruelty to ſend me many of Madame de Valey's 


"rk of 
\ inno- 


that i 


tters, in which J am treated with great indignity ; 
ut I will copy that of the lateſt date; it was written 

hree weeks ago, and 1s as follows : | 
dering . Once again I tell you, nothing ſhall pre- 
nemie WS: vent my buying that little place of Sz. Mand e, 
d wil: and in my own name; as that old woman will 
s and not allow 12 you propoſe a fine ex- 
pedient, that the Marquis de ſhould pur- 
«chaſe it, as for himſe f: but then, he will put in 
© one of his ſervants, who will ſerve by wy of 
« keeper ; and ſuppoſe I wiſh to go there without 
him, even without his knowledge .. . you laugh, 
J am ſure, or elſe are indignant, and talk of 
Paris. ſentiment and love; I anſwer, coldneſs and incon- 
flancy ; in ſhort, one ſhould foreſee every thing: 
I mean to diſpoſe of my time according to my 
own fancy at this delightful houſe ; ſo I again 
repeat, conclude the purchaſe in my name, 
and I will take precaution that it be not diſco- 
vered ; but, though it ſhould be found out, what 
great harm is there! Are we forbid to love the 
country, ſolitude and agriculture ? or to take de- 
light in a charming garden? You pretend that 
my mother would fly out: Oh, do not ſuppoſe 
the is ſo moroſe; for be aſſured you do her in- 
juſtice, Her female friend dictates a few ſevere ex- 
preſſions; but then her male one inſpires her with 
much ſofter ſentiments. ... however, at the worſt, 
if the is angry, we will flirt with the Chevalier 
: | E 3 | « Ze 
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glory, and not for applauſe. Do till better, ſeek 
only in your own breaſt. for the reward of you 
labours ; for will you be worthy to paint virtue, 
and to delineate its charms, if virtue alone will not 
content you ?—If injuſtice ſhould diſguſt, you, if 
calumny ſhould blacken your character, if malice 
ſhould perſecute you, reflect, that this work of 
yours may guard unexperienced youth and inno- 
cence from the deteſtable ſnares of vice, that it 
may bring back into the right way wandering 
and depraved characters, that, if you enemies 
ſhould decry it, it may nevertheleſs be read with 
approbation and gratitude by good fathers and 
tender mothers of families. | i 


LETTER XXV. 
The Viſcounteſs to the Baroneſs. = 


Paris. 


* * „* 


My DEAR FRIEND, 


1 Am at this inſtant in ſuch an agitation, and ſo 
miſerable, that I abſolutely muſt write to you, 
though I am certainof meeting you to-morrow ; but 
on your firſt arrival it will be impoſſible for me to 
ſee you alone; for which reaſon I ſhall ſend Re. 
naud to where he will wait for you; and, 
during your journey, you will read my letter, and 
my misfortunes will feel leſs ſevere, when I have 
intruſted you with them. It is now impoſſible for 
me to flatter myſeſf, that Madame de Valey wil 
ever repent, for her heart is corrupted beyond all 
remedy : Corrupted ! good Heavens! and can I pro- 
vnnce that dread/ul word, without expiring wo 
' grief 
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grief! It is my daughter of whom Jam ſpeaking! 
my very ſoul is torn? but liſten” to this dreadful 
ſtory, and then judge of my ſituation. pu 
Madame de Valey and Madame de Germueil had a 
great quarrel the other day, and the latter had the 
cruelty to ſend me many of Madame de Valey's 
ſetters, in which I am treated with great indignity ; 
but I will copy that of the lateſt date; it was written 
three weeks ago, and is as follows: 
«. Once again I tell you, nothing ſhall pre- 
« yent my buying that little place of Sz. Mand e, 
« and in my own name; as that old woman will 
« not allow of 3 you propoſe a fine ex- 
« pedient, that the Marquis de ſhould pur- 
« chaſe it, as for himſe f: but then, he will put in 
« one of his ſervants, who will ſerve by way of 
« keeper ; and ſuppoſe I wiſh to go there without 
him, even without his knowledge .. . you laugh, 
J am ſure, or elſe are indignant, and talk of 
* ſentiment and love; I anſwer, coldneſs and incon- 
© lancy ; in ſhort, one ſhould foreſee every thing: 
] mean to diſpoſe of my time according to my 


| own fancy at this delightful houſe; ſo I again 
yo repeat, conclude the purchaſe in my name, 
z but WW 2nd I will take precaution that it be not diſco- 
Wy vered; but, though it ſhould be found out, what 
great harm is there! Are we forbid to love the 
70 * country, ſolitude and agriculture? or to take de- 
115 * light in a charming garden? You pretend that 
| 11 my mother would fly out: Oh, do not ſuppoſe 
18 1 ſhe is ſo moroſe; for be aſſured you do her in- 
ö 1 al * juſtice, Her female friend dictates a few ſevere ex- 
nd A preſſions; but then her male one inſpires her with 
Pe much ſofter ſentiments. .... however, at the worſt, 


if the is angry, we will flirt with the Chevalier 
1 2 as 
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„de Herbain, and then he will ſoon make gy 
„ peace, for he'll think the affair trifling ; and he 
will not let people be fo inconſſſtent as to ſcold a. 
bout it. Adieu! my dear little creature, and f. 
niſh quickly with your old devotee; and, as er 
© recompence, you may, as often as you pleaſe, 
go to muſe and meditate in my hermitage.” ſecir 
Now is it poſſible for any perſon to be more de. risf 
praved or wicked ! to avow, without the ſmalleſ i 11: 
neceſſity, that ſhe loves not her gallant; and within: 
indifference to declare ſhe means to leave him: rien 
to accuſe her mother falſely, merely from a wan. Nou 
tonneſs of heart, and to renounce all principle ani m 
modeſty, without even the excuſe of paſſion feel 
warm fancy; and in cool blood to diſhonour her- 
elf! but her wickedneſs and vices diſtreſs mon 
than anger me | and, when I reflect on the educa. 
tion ſhe received, I accuſe only myſelf for all her 
faults ; and I have no right to be diſpleaſed or angry, 
and I ought to feel only remorſe. For twelve 
years I thought of nothing but diſſipation and 
trifling amuſements, and, during that whole time, 
forgot that I was a mother, and intirehy abandon- 
ed my daughter. Heaven this day punithes me 
for that criminal careleſſneſs! J can no longer de- 
ceive myſelf; it is a vice proceeding from educi- 
tion, which has corrupted her ſoul; coquetry hs 
been her ruin! Unfortunate girl ! if ſhe had been 
bleſſed with a mother ſuch as you are, ſhe woul 
have been ſenſible and virtuous, eſteemed and hap- 
py ! She calumniates and hates me! Ah! I cal 
only pity her; I ought to forgive her. EE 
his dreadful misfortune I ſhall conceal at th 
bottom of my heart: I ſhall neither mention it to 


Monſieur Limours, whom I am afraid to exaſpe- 
rats 


ound 


dack, 
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ate, nor to Madame de Valey: but now it is all 


e ou 
Fer with me; the happineſs. of my life is gone, 


nd he 


old ud I look forwards to misfortunes, which I cannot 
nd f. uen bear the idea of: ſhe will, I am certain, finiſh 
„as 2er ruin by ſome exploit which will be publicly 
pleaſe, now n. Oh, my dear friend, was I not ſure of 
> ſeeing you to-morrow, and of weeping over all my 
re de. risfortunes in perfect freedom with you, I believe 
nalen ſhould loſe my ſenſes. Oh, virtuous and affec- 
| with{tionate mother! you will obtain for your miſerable 
him: friend a pardon from Heaven for all her faults, and 
wan ou will procure for me the preſervation of the on] 
le ani comfort I can enjoy ! my dear Conſtantia / Alas | I 


feel myſelf ſo culpable, that all that can ſtill make 
e happy appears hardly poffible ! and every re- 
flection leſſens the hopes of my heart. Oh! come 


ion of 
r her- 
more 


Grows and reſtore to my diſtreſſed —_— that fortitude 
all he which has now abandoned me: Come to me, for 
angry ou are the only perſon who can afford me com- 
twelhe ort | 0 | | 


n and 
> time, 
ndon- 
es me 
er de- 


LETTER XXVI. 
Maonfieur d Aimeri to the Baron. 


duc. . | 
1 Ap AME d' Almane ſet out yeſterday for Paris, 
d been end we vainly ſeek her where ſhe is no longer to be 


ound. This morning the Chevalier propoſed our gc = 
ng to the Caſtle de B. We went thither on horſe- 
dack, and ſtopped on the hank of the river : here 
s was, ſaid the Chevalier, that I ſaw Mademoiſelle 


woul 
d hap- 
1 Call 


at th Adelaide for the firſt time. My mother came to vi- 
n it t Mademoiſelle d' Almane. They were walking on 
exaſpe his graſs; we were conducted to them; and in go- 


I ale, E + ing 
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world !ſ—As Charles ended theſe words, we foun 
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ing. thither we met about a hundred paces fron nexp 
them a lovely little girl whho was diverting here n 
with running. IJ was ſtruck with her figure. He nite. 
beautiful black hair concealed half her face, bu 
allowed me to ſee a pair of the fineſt eyes in th 


ourſelves at the gate of the Caſtle; he ſtopped, and, 
ſhewing me a large ſervice-tree, he faid, at th 
time I am ſpeaking of, I climbed up this tree, and, 
fell from it: Adelaide deſired a branch of the tree 
.. . . You was more eager than dexterous . . . I fel 
on my head which received a large wound; bu 
Adelaide wept at it; and, tearing off the handker- Much 


chief which covered her neck, bound it on mHarce 


forehead !|—In ſaying theſe words Charles had tean Vork 
in his eyes, and fell into a deep reverie. We wenig t 
into the garden, where he recollected many otherWhet! 
circumſtances. In this place he had found a bird He t 


neſt, which he had preſented to Adelaide, and which 


ſhe accepted with pleaſure. There Theodore and 
Adelaide uſed every evening to amuſe themſelves 
with different ſports. — In this arbour of honey. 
ſuckles, he had taken leave of Adelaide, when we 
went upon our travels to the North. .. In ſhort 
every object brought ſomething intereſting to hi 
remembrance. Charles recollected with tendernck 
theſe happy days of innocence: days in which tit! 
charming Adelaide expreſſed extreme pleaſure in 


ſeeinghim; and told him, when he went away, /flM;.cq 


would but return ſoon, ſbe ſhould love him very much, 
You may judge, Sir, by theſe particulars, whetherove- 
the Chevalier is in love. He is abſolutely almok 
out of his wits ; and I am not ſurprifed at it, for no 
thing can be comparable to Mademoiſelle Adelaide: 
She has, in her perſon, manners, and deportment, 
| | | | inexpreſſible 
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ing thither we met about a hundred paces fra 
them a lovely little girl who as diverting her 
with running. 4 was ſtruck with her figure. H 
beautiful black hair concealed: half her face, h 
allowed me to fee a pair of the fineſt eyes in t 
world - As Charles ended theſe words, we foun 
ourſelves at the gate of the Caſtle; he ſtopped, an 
ſhewing me a large ſfervice-tree, he faid, at th 
time I am ſpeaking of, I climbed up this tree, ani 
fell from it: Adelaide deſired a branch of the try 
.. . . You was more eager than dexterous . . . I fe 
on my head which received a large wound; by 
Adelaide wept at it; and, tearing off the handke 
chief which covered her neck, bound it on m 
forehead !—In ſaying theſe words Charles had te: 
in his eyes, and fell into a deep reverie. We wer 
into the garden, where he recollected many otha 
circumſtances. In this place he had found a bird 
neſt, which he had preſented to Adelaide, and whid 
ſhe accepted with pleaſure. There Theodore an 
Adelaide uſed every evening to amuſe themſelye 
with different ſports. — In this arbour of honey 
ſuckles, he had taken leave of Adelaide, when w 
went upon our travels to the North.... In ſho 


every object brought paar" intereſting .to H 
remembrance. Charles recollected with tenderneſtte 
theſe happy days of innocence: days in which till, + 
charming Adelaide expreſſed extreme pleaſure i. h 
ſeeing him; and told him, when he went away, 1/:..-q 
would but return ſoon, ſhe ſhould love him very much. Ne C. 
You may judge, Sir, by theſe particulars, whethaM,,-q 
the Chevalier is in love. He is abſolutely almoWh, 
out of his wits ; and I am not ſurpriſed at it, for ne Co 
thing can be comparable to Mademoiſelle Adelaide: fat 


She has, in her perſon, manners, and deportmen 
| inexprefſlibk 
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expreffible charms, which,” the oftener you ſee, 


here more amiable ſhe appears; and all theſe are 
. H ited to knowledge, ſurpriſing for her age; ſo 
de, eat a genius, with modeſty and innocence, which 
in mould diſarm even envy itſelf. She is always gen- 


, kind, and obliging; and it is plain, that theſe 
alities are really in her heart, without any diſ- 
Wie or affectation.  Politeneſs is ſo natural to 
e, air, and ſhe has ſo much the habit of behaving 
ith the utmoſt propriety, that one would almoſt 
> tempted to believe, ſhe was born perfect, and 
debted for nothing to her education. She is fo 
uch at her eaſe, and has fo little art, that one can 
arce perſuade one's ſelf ſhe was not intirely the 
ork of Nature. Adieu, Monſieur, we intend go- 
g to Paris in three weeks. Pray let me know 
hether you d onot mean to leave Straſburg be- 
re the end of December. 


L E T TER: TEE: 
Count de Roſeville to the Baron. 
ov will ſee, my dear Baron, by the Ga- 


tte, that we are ſtill on our travels. You will 
ith the leſs ſurprize receive a letter from this place. 


ſure e have thoroughly inveſtigated the facts con- 
Ys Y ned in the Journals of the Baron de Sulback and of 
much, 


e Count de Stralzi, by which means we have 


ſehood of the latter. Three weeks after we left 
e Court, the young Prince received a letter from 
S father of which this is a copy: 


0 
reflidl E 5 he 


oved the veracity of the former, and of courſe the 
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cc 
ce 
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cc 
ce 


(e 


by 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
* 
cc 
cc 
(e 


<« It is with inexpreſſible pleaſure, my dear ſon, 
I learn the conſequences your preſence produces 
wherever you go. Deſerve theſe marks of at. 
tachment by your ſenſibility of gratitude. Promi 
yourſelf to be the means of happineſs to a people 
that love you, truſting you will one day be: 
bleſſing to them. Never receive coldly proof 
of their affection. They not only claim their 
happineſs from you but your love; theirs 15 
given you at that price. ſuſtice alone will in- 
title you to their reſpect; their allegiance muſt 
be your's, were you a tyrant: a parental af. 
fection towards your ſubjects will exalt you to 
the rank of the greateſt Monarchs ; .by the high 
eſteem they hold you in they will immortalize 
your name, Their happineſs will depend on 
you, your fame of true glory on them. By 
endearing yourſelf to my ſubjects, you will in- 
creaſe their regard for me; they will be con- 
vinced of my good intentions tawards them by 
my care of your education. They will . load 
me with bleſſings for rendering you worthy of 
the throne. Continue your journey ſix weeks 
longer in my provinces, and bring me back a de- 
ſcriptive and exact Journal. Should you find, in 


cc any remote province, merit and virtue languifhing 


cc 


cc 


cc 
ce 
ce 
c 


nm 


in obſcurity, perhaps oppreſſed, bring it forth to 
light.—Whilſt I am confined by the cares of 
Government to a deceitful Court, where the 
voice of my people and complaints of the un- 
fortunate cannot reach me, you, my ſon, ſtil 
at liberty, will perform the ſacred duty of 3 
faithful ſubject and tender friend; inſtruct your- 


ce ſelf to enlighten me. 


I 4 „ When 


in great ſouls. 


what ill humour ſays again 
8 6 
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« When you have examined all my provinces, 
« T would wiſh you to acquire the very uſeful 
« knowledge of the neighbouring States. 
« among them for ſeven or eight months ; acquaint 
« yourſelf with their ſtrength and reſources ; ex- 
« amine attentively their public eſtabliſhments and 


„ manufactures, &c. 
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Proceed, my ſon, to in- 


« form yourſelf; bring your reaſon to maturity, and 
« render yourſelf worthy to govern one day a na- 
« tion ready to undertake any thing for its So- 


« yereign and for glory.” 


' The Prince read the letter with a 


ſigh, and with 


ſome chagrin at the poſitive order not to return to * * 


for ten months. 


He did not, however, complain 


his reſpect for his father is not merely form; he feels 
for him that profound reyerence and affectionate at- 
tachment which high eſteem and gratitude inſpire 


We have now been four months 


in foreign countries ; have frequented different com- 
panies in all the towns where we reltded. The 
Prince is amiable, engaging, and polite ; he is eaſy 
and graceful, and conſtantly keeps to the character 


of incognito as agreed upon. 


O 


In all company he 


is the Count de Gemrid ; by which means he is 


never under reſtraint. 
Court and State affairs. 


and blamed without reſerve. 


We hear. opinions of the 


We hear them praiſed 


The Prince often, 


when we are alone, teſtifies his ſurprize at the 
freedom uſed by the cenſorious; it is, ſaid he, 
equally extraordinary and imprudent. Doubtleſs 


ſo every- where. 


it is very blameable, but not extraordinary; it is 
Every-where? What in my fa- 


ther's dominions !— There are in all States factions 


and male-contents. 


{ him. He a 


A Prince ſhould overlook- 
buſes his 
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right of puniſhing, if he does it out of revenge. 
but if they ſhould attack his honour. . . . A Sovereign! 
honour is determined by the general opinion of his 
ſubjects, not by the prating of filly people. Lit 
us ſuppoſe you defame one of your courtiers, hi 
character is blemiſhed, and he can have no redrek: 
at the ſame time, was he guilty of a like fault to. 
wards you, he would be in danger of ruining him. 
felt, and could not hurt you. Under theſe cir. 
cumſtances, juſtice teaches you forgiveneſs. | Ma. 
Jevolence may offend, it can never hurt you, there. 
fore deſpiſe it. . . . Should the Author of a libel tha 
abuſes a Prince without mercy eſcape with impu. 
nity ?.... No, certainly. Bad men deſerve puniſh. 
ment; I only alluded to common talkers. You 
will probably meet with people mean enough toMWnd t 
tell you who thoſe are who ſpeak diſreſpectfully offſſÞave 
you! Then, Sir, let your indignation fall on the in- 
formers !.... Am I not obliged to thoſe who tell me 
what faults are found with me? .. . That depends 
upon circumſtances . . . . If friendſhip does it expreſly 
to reform you, the accuſer ſhould be concealed, 
An honeſt man, a witneſs to errors, looks upon 
them as ſecrets intruſted to him. If they ſpeak 
without reſerve in my preſence, it is becauſe they 
ruſt to my diſcretion: I am the more honoured 
by the confidence ariſing from my character, rather 
than from friendſhip. A ſtranger, even an enemy, 
utting his truſt in me, depends upon my honour; 
y betraying him, I diſgrace myſelf, But ſhould 
a ſuppoſed friend traduce me? . . . If he did it in the 
height of paſſion and diſcontent, I would not 
tell you of it. . . . . But if deliberately and with 
premeditated malice. . . . . Yes, I would then ac- 
quaint you with it in his preſence, Conſider, — 5 
| | Ig 


2 — 
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ge. ere is always either rancour or cowardice in ſe- 
eignet accuſations; deſpiſe the tale-bearer +yho diſco- 


| of hu ers to you the faults; of others and wiſhes to have . 
„ Luis name concealed. We depart to-morrow, for 
ers, hi *. The Prince leaves this place with regret, 


d with a character moſt ſatisfactory to me; from 
is travels he will reap real advantages, as he has 
o deſire to diſplay thoſe already acquired. He 
xeaks little, aſks many queſtions, and liſtens with 
ttention. He writes down every night all that h 
appened in the day worth remarking. 
Do you remain, my dear Baron, at Straſ- 
burg? Or do you at Paris enjoy the pleaſure or 
our friends and amiable family? Write to me 
bout yourſelf, Madame d 4Imane, your, children 
nd the Chevalier de Valmont, for whole intereſt I 
have an affectionate regard. 


edreſs: 
wult to. 
g him. 
ſe cir. 
My 
there. 
el that 
impu- 
uniſh. 

You 
gh to 
ully of 


he in- 


ell me | | | 1 
end LETTER XXVII. 

pre | | | 

caled The Baroneſs to Madame de Valmont. 

upon On Paris. 
ſpeak | 

they | ASSURE you, Madame, it was Adelaide's 
oured wn deſire to write to you the day after our arrival. 


rather {Wince ſhe has given you a deſcription of our new 


emy, {MWhouſe, I ſhall only mention her apartment and her 
10ur ; Wrother's, becauſe ſhe is acquainted with neither. I 
hould nuſt explain this, as it will no doubt ſurprize you. 
n the NMonſ. d' Almane lodges on the ground-floor, and I 


p one pair of ſtairs ; adjoining to my bed-cham- 
der there is a pretty large cloſet in which Adelaide 
ow ſleeps ; at the fartheſt end is a door faſt locked. 
[delaide aſked me to what that door led; I anſwered, 
| ; h to 
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to ſome long galleries which I ſhould hereafio de 
have laid out in apartments for her, in caſe {Makes 
married, and her huſband was willing to live vi hic 
us. Theſe pretended galleries are in reality He f,. 
lightful apartments, conſiſting of ſix rooms, Make 
fitted up. There is no gilding, and it is furniſh th: 
with the greateſt ſimplicity ; but it will ſuit ny! di 
daughter better, for her taſte is good enough to per w 
fer elegance and convenience to magnificence, ue ſ 
certainly ſhall not wait for her marrying to procuind « 
her the pleaſure of being fo agreeably lodged. Mnd ! 
is above fifteen Next year I intend opening the p raw 
hibited door and ſettling her in her new apartment ame 
Theodore will likewiſe experience a ſimilar ſurprize ne\ 
Monſ. d' Almane being deſirous of retaining his ſon ill! 

ear longer in his own room, and being unwillig hat 
that he ſhould have a wiſh to occupy any other, M raw 
the reaſon of our ſecrecy. Ways 
Monſ. 4 Almanearrived at the end of laſt week; Wont! 
here we are al] reunited and perfectly happy. Mf h. 
children are not yet in the world; but, as we ſup avi 
half paſt nine, Theodore ſups with us, but goes 5 
bed before eleven, and his father retires with him, 
I remain with my company until near one. Ad- 
laide ſups in her own room with Miſs Bridget and 
the little Hermione at eight; therefore ſhe always pet 
up two or three hours before me. Although in that 
time Miſs Bridget prefides over her ſtudies, I tak 
eare to direct them in ſuch a manner that I may 
Judge at my waking, how well ſhe has employed he: 
time. For example, I do not allow her to practi 
muſic ; but I make her draw, write, and caſt ac- 
counts. She is at preſent taking Extracts from 
hiſtory, in Engliſh and Italian, which will accuſtom 
her to write thoſe languages, without being obliged 

| 5 
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hereatlM, dedicate a particular hour to that ſtudy. She 
caſe H xes Extracts in French from the Plays and Letters 


ive iu nich I have written. When I am up, I correct 
ity «Mic faults in her ſtyle and language. Afterwards 1 
ms, Make her ſing, and play on the harp till noon, When, 
urniſhe f the weather permits, ſhe walks or reads. We 


l dine together at one; after dinner ſhe embroiders, 
r works tapeſtry for half an hour. From three to 
ve ſhe is engaged with her two maſters for ſinging 
nd dancing. We then are ſhut up in my cloſet, 
nd read an hour. At fix the academy begins. She 
Iraws by the lamp and from nature. You fee, Ma- 


ſuit m 
to pre 
NCce, | 
procu 
d. Sh 


the pri 


rtmentWame, from this relation, that Adelaide is engaged in 
urprize new ſtudy. She begins to paint miniatures : ſhe- 
is ſon vill keep this Maſter till ſhe is eighteen, and during 
willinhat time ſhe will ſpend two hours every day in 


Iawing. Being accuſtomed by degrees to be al- 


ways employed, and never to loſe a moment, this 


eek ; (lontinued application cannot fatigue her; the variety 
- MW her occupations will refreſh her. Moreover, 
ſup aaving ſurmounted: all the firſt difficulties, ſtudy 
roes vill in general appear much more agreeable than 
th him hainful to her, and a habit of labour will make 


dleneſs inſupportable. I procure her three times a 
ek a recreation equally amuſing and inſtructive. 
Directly after dinner I get into my carriage with 
y two children, and we viſit the cabinets of pic- 
ures, gems, medals, or we fee fine monuments or 
anufactories: if it is manufactories, we never 
ail, before we ſet out, to read in the Encyclopædia 
in explanation of what we are going to ſee, by 
hich means we perfectly comprehend all that is 
lone; and we ſhall continue this kind of courſe 
ill May. I obey you, Madame. I write of nothing 
Put Adelaide ; your goodneſs to her will make all 

my. 
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my relations intereſting. to you; and, you ſee how 
confidently I avail myſelf of means fo delightful to 
myſelf, to amuſe and pleaſe Nu οο vtP 


a6. ä 


nt, d“ 
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LETTER XXX 
The ſame to the ſame, 

| Arame, Monſ, 4 Aimeri and the Che. 


valier de Valmont arrived yeſterday in perfect health. 
My ſon's gratitude is boundleſs for the friendſhip, 


the Chevalier teſtified on ſeeing him again. Before 
my departure for Italy, Theodore was too young to 
be conſidered and treated as a friend ; he is now 
ſenſible of all the joys of friendſhip. The trifling 
difference in their ages is ſcarcely diſcernible at 
preſent, and will not be at all fo in another year. 
Yes, Madame, I have made an acquaintance 
with that charming Counteſs Anatolle whom the 


Viſcounteſs extolled fo highly. She is really ex- 


tremely pretty and very amiable ; but I grieve to 
fee the dangerous connections ſhe is allowed to 
form. She begins to enjoy her liberty ; ſhe goes 


by herſelf, becauſe ſhe has juſt lain in. Mothers 


ought to be prudent ; neverthelefs at eighteen it is 
impoſſible to do without a guide, particularly with a 
neglected education. Farewell, Madam ; I give 
no account of your commiſſions, ſince Adelaide 
undertook them. She employs herſelf with that 
activity you admire in her; and her ardour redou- 
bles when you are the object. | 


LET. 
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alt Mo converſing with her, and has never taken the 
Anis liderty of praiſing ber; all his encomiums are be- 
Wk ſtowed on the little Hermione ; all his marks of af- 
m_ ection on Theodore who loves him to diſtraction. 
ks The Chevalier dined here to-day. When they roſe 
ine from table, my ſon was talking of him to Porphyry, 
le p and faid, I love him, as if he was my brother ! at 


that word Brother, Charles ran to Theodore, ſeized. 
his hand with an expreſſion of ſenſibility beyond 


** deſcription ! Inſtantly the fear of having committed 
an indiſcretion without doubt ſtruck him (for, when 
Ex- ; : 0 „ 1 
eto N ve are truly in love, we think that every thin be- 


trays it.) He was embarraſſed, bluſhed, and caſt 
down his eyes. Adelaide was embroidering by me. 
I looked on her, but could not ſee her face. She 
had juſt dropped her needle, which ſhe ſought very 
attentively, bending down her head on the frame, 
n She remained in this attitude long enough to 
414 make it appear a little ſuſpicious, . . . She roſe up 
that very red. Was it confuſion, or merely the effect 
of the blood in her face? I know not. 
With regard to her affections, I am very ſure ſne 
has no decided ones, and.I am as certain reaſon 
vill always regulate them. I think I have obſerved / 
ſhe ſpeaks with more eſteem of Madame de — 
ince 
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hing eſſential z, but ſhe grows coquetiſh, and gives 
erſe}lf up to Madame de Yaley. .... You will ſee 
he ill effects of all this. It is a pity, for ſhe cer- 
ainly has an excellent underſtanding and a charm- 
ng diſpoſition. Adieu, my dear child, ſend me 
ntelligence- of Madame de S I already know 
hat the inoculation has taken, and that ſhe has 
ot much fever. I:hope you will return in three 
ecxs; I cannot accuſtom/mylelf to the thoughts 
ff your being but a league from me, and not to 
ze you for ſo long a time; but I highly approve 
pf your not returning before the time preſcribed. 
lany people make no ſcruple of deceiving the 
'orld in this reipect, and bringing the ſmall pox 

Paris; this nevertheleſs is a very cruel-thing, 
and equally inconſiſtent with juſtice and humanity. 


—— 
nn 


LETTER XXXI. 
The Baroneſs to Madame de Valmont. 1 


WIT oy 


() UR departure for Holland is at laſt fixed; 
and Monſ. d Almane, my children, & Ainville, and 
[ ſet out in eight days. I need not tell you, Ma- 
dame, that Hermione is to be of the party, as her 
mother and ſhe are always inſeparable. We ſhall 
certainly return in a month, The Chevalier 
de Valmont had a deſire to ſee Holland and go 
with us; but inſtead of that he ſets out to-mor- 
row for his garriſon. You know, without doubt, 


Madame, that Monſ. d' Aimeri does not attend 


him; it is high time to truſt him to himſelf, = 
| 5 
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roots Haerlem will produce. 


De Baroneſs to Madame d Oſtalis. 


coloured bricks, and as neat as could be in your 
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he may ſhew the uſe he will make of intire lber) Mu 


He goes to a city where they play very high; Moth f 


ger. 


will be there without a Mentor, and ſurrounded 8 
ales, 


a croud of young men who will give him none 


but bad advice. He will have great merit in be. aid Ou 
having well. He took leave of us to-day, ant ifferet 
was really affected when he embraced Theodor, ner 

attle: 


They promiſed to correſpond, as they will not 
meet again till next Winter. Adieu, Madame; 
direct your firſt letter to me at the Hague. Sind 
Tam acquainted with your taſte for flowers, you 
may depend on a little box of the beſt Hyacinth 
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KIK XXL: 


_ Amſterdam, 


I AM this moment, my dear daughter, returnet 
from Broek, two leagues from this place. One I tw 
cannot deſcribe this village without being ſuſpected BF ma 
of exaggeration ; yet all I can ſay of this delight. Mater 


ful ſpot muſt fall infinitely ſhort of reality. Thees 
inhabitants, though mere peaſants,” are very rich, 


hich 


The ſtreets are paved in Moſaic work of different- 


own apartment. The houſes are painted, and us 
clean as wainſcots, the beſt looked after. All, 
even the tiles, are ſhining bright and appear new. 
Each houſe has a garden and a terrace, both in- 
cloſed only by low and open fences vhich conceal 
nothing, The terrace is uſually before the houſe, - 

7 | garden 
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arden behind, and ſeparates it from the next houſe, - 
Both ſides of the ſtreet are laid out in the ſame man- 
er, The ornaments of the gardens are China 
aſes, grottoes, flowers, trees, and parterres, ſome 
aid out artificially with glittering pieces of glaſs of 


berty; 
b; 1 
led by 

none 
n be 


„ zn fferent colours, others of ſhells, as carefully ar- 
nds anged as in a cabinet. Large fertile meadows full of 
ny andle are behind the houſes, as are the ſheds of ſtables, 
ame: o that the carriages and cattle never come to dirty the 
Sing eat ſtreets. The inſides of the houſes are equally 


ſtoniſhing as the outſides. The floors are checquered 
vith black and yellow ſhining ſtones: the beſt rooms 
re furniſhed with wainſcot of its natural colour, 
either varniſhed nor painted, but carved very orna- 

entally. In the beſt room there is always a large 
upboard with glaſs-doors, through which are ſhewn 
noſt beautiful china, and quantities of plate, to all 
ppearance new from the goldſmith. The ſame 
der of neatneſs prevailed in all the houſes we went 
to. By this uniformity, one would imagine, 
l the fortunes were equal: when we have ſeen one, 


Du 
Cnth 


— 


irnet Nye have ſeen all the houſes at Brock. They have. 
One WW! two doors, one of ceremony, only made uſe of 
ectel It marriages and deaths, The new-married couple 
ight- nter by it, and never go out of it but to their 


raves. The peaſants of Broek have alſo a room 
hich is never made uſe of but on the wedding- 
ay and ever afterwards held facred: it is more 
raamented than the Teſt, and the bed exceſſively 
dorned and covered with fine lace: on a table is 
laced a pretty baſket containing the bride's wedding 
loaths : they never go into it, but to clean, put it 
order, and ſhew it to ſtrangers. | 
The ſame uniformity is obſervable in their dreſs : 
hat of the men very plain, the women's very ex- 
1 | penſive. 


yet ſucceeded. The inhabitants value themſelves 
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penſive. They are clothed in beautiful Perſiam 
the fineſt of linnen, and many trinkets of gold an 
pearls. — A hood of white cambrick conceals they 
hair, faſtened on each fide by two gold pins { 
with pearls. I have ſeen even ſervant-maids dref 
in this ſtyle: their miſtreſſes exceed them only i 


ive fru 
rreatel! 
ey Ve 
n all 

hildre. 
omer 


more valuable necklaces and rings, and the finene - Ihe 
of their linnen. | ; | ort, 
The manners of theſe people are irreproachabk ind. 
the ſtricteſt harmony unites them. They have ne di 
moſt tender affection for their children. The litth{picce- 
infants are ſo uſed to be careſſed, that they coui ne {cc 
you for it. I could not help ſtopping when 1 (a2 cI'F 
any of them, and they ran of their own accord epair. 
kiſs me. The inhabitants of Broek' are very u. Megan 
ſociable. On the firſt ſight of ſtrangers, they ſhufhnanit) 


themſelves up, and refuſe to open their doors : bit 
they have a natural politeneſs, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, a certain reſpect for women that maks 
them 24 very differently with regard to them: the 
no ſooner ſee them, than they haſtily aſſemble, folloy, 


and conduct them, with their male companions, ty IV 
ſhew them their houſe in the moſt eaſy and pol reat 
manner. Thus were we treated for three hour, |Wrock 
Their wives never ſtir from Brotk. A young wot no 
man would find it difficult to marry at any diſtance Her 
from it. They know as much of London, or Con. ve ! 
ſtantinople, as of Amſterdam, Their happineſs t Ha 
placed at home. Broëk is to them the whole world W's 2! 
for which reaſon their cuſtoms and virtue reman re de 
the ſame. They always intermarry : many Noble ing is 
of the country have wiſhed to eſpouſe the young wo- Nuandſc 


LIOTES 


men of Broek, for their riches ; but no one has ai 
as CON 


on their plainneſs and ſtate of peaſantry. ** 
| > In 
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ive frugally : to beautify their houſes is one of their 
rreateſt pleaſures : to be united and quiet is what 
ey value moſt, Beautiful as the human race is 


ſang 
d anf 
their 


s ihn all Holland, it is remarkably ſo here. The 
dre nildren are all charming, the men robuſt, and the 
ly omen large, well made, and in general handſome. 
jene Their complexions are almoſt ſupernatural. In 


ort, this village preſents a picture ſingular in its 
ind. Every thing charms the eyes and heart; no 
ne diſagreeable or unhappy object to ſpoil the 
jiece, You not only meet no beggars, but every 
ne ſeems to be in eaſy circumſtances. There are 
o cripples, no infirm old people, no houſes out of 
epair. Health, all things neceflary to eaſe, every 
legance of induſtry and neatneſs, ſimplicity, hu- 


able; 
we 7 
 Titth 
Cour 
tay 
Jr d tq 


un. 

Fo nanity, virtue and happineſs ; theſe are the ineſti- 

: biefWnable advantages and charming proſpects we there 

mot neet with, which, joined to the intereſting ſingu- 

nake arity of their dreſs, houſes, and cuſtoms, make it, 

they ltogether, the moſt extraordinary place within one 

Hoy, undred leagues of us. e 

8, toll { was yeſterday at Sardam (where Peter the 

polite reat reſided) a larger and richer village than 

ours Broëk, with almoſt the ſame manners and cuſtoms, 
wo vt not near ſo pretty, clean, or ſingular. | 
dane Here we finiſh our courſe of manufactures. We 

Con- have ſeen thoſe of paper, ropes, and cables, &c. 

eſs t Haerlem we faw a foundery of types for print- 


Ing and likewiſe diamond- cutting. Our children 


rorld 
Wc delighted with Holland. The manner of travel- 


mall 

oble ing is very agreeable in a fine yacht, or rather a 
; wo-andlome ſaloon. We coaſt along beautiful 
as bores. We can read, write, and practiſe on Muſick, 


* 


elves 
T hey 
live 


as conveniently as in a houſe. | 
Italy 
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Italy and Holland ſeem to me the moſt contraſ. Hunde- 
ed; in the former, Nature is majeſtic and diver{, is c 
fied, preſenting every-where to the view moe w. 
grand effects, enormous rocks, high mountain vel 
precipices, and caſcades : in the latter, the countij his i 
is flat; canals, verdure, and ſmall plantations a ung 
every-where to be ſeen. In Italy, ancient mon No boc 


ments at every ſtep remind us of the moſt gloriowlW:n C. 
actions — in Hiſtory. The modern Archi to 
tecture is magnificent, noble, and calculated u. 
ſtrike the imagination, and will bear the moſt ſtridfiters 1 
examination. The pictures, like every thing elſe, an ſing! 
in the heroic and ſublime ſtyle. In Holland, no mo-. tende 
numents remain: every thing appears new: the effed 
of the whole together muſt be conſidered ſeparate. 
ly; each part loſes its value, and appears mean and 
in bad taſte; each particular object is trifting, 
Architecture and the Arts are there equally un. 
known. Every thing pleaſes, but in a low tat: 
and without grandeur. The pictures are ſmal 
but extraordinarily highly finiſhed ; the ſubjects ge- Ha 
nerally very mean. In Italy, they paint Heros me ti 
and Demi- gods: Here, drunken ſailors, green-Weaſin 
ſtalls, and fiſhermen. The Italians are vain, art- t. U 
ful, and idle: the Dutch honeſt, plain, and in- rn, a 
duſtrious, deſpiſing pomp and magnificence. other. 
Adelaide has finiſhed writing anſwers to the Letten nſidei 
of my Work : and, according to my promiſe, wen of 
are now reading thoſe capital Authors we have ſo Her. 
long wiſhed to be acquainted with, The day we This 
imbarked at Maerdike, I put into my daughter's rich; 
hands Madame Sevigne's Letters and the Englilh Wn of 
Clariſſa. She read in the yacht theſe Works al- Nlue or 
1 ternately, with a pleaſure and attention which Niet, u 
1 gave me great ſatisfaction. She is ſufficiently IF is nc 
4 | founded Ml V 01. 
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unded to feel the beauties of M. de Sevigne's ſtyle, 


{is deeply touched with the ſublime of Clara. 


he was much ſtruck with the. black character of 
velace, and ſhuddered at his arts of hypocriſy : 


his is what I wiſhed, It is very important for 


dung women early to diſtruſt men in general. 
Jo book is better calculated for that wide purpoſe 
jan Clariſſa. Adieu! my child | To-morrow we 
> to Utrecht: 
pu. Theodore has received already in Holland theſe. 
tters from the Chevalier de Valmont: they are ſur- 


in fifteen days I ſhall embrace 


ſingly affectionate ! —Sure never was friendſhip 
tenderly expreſſed ! | 


— 
8 3 a 


LETTER XXXIII. 
The Viſcounteſs to the Baroneſs. 


Hav news to tell you, my dear friend, that 
me time ago would have given me the greateſt 
eaſineſs, but to which at preſent I am indiffe- 
t. Madame de Yalce is taking a houſe of her 
yn, and quits mine, as one would an inn. Her 
other-in-Iaw is juſt dead, and has left a very 
nſiderable fortune, which ſhe had been in poſ- 
on of theſe two years by the death of her bro- 
be | 


This event makes Monſieur de Valcé immenſe- 
rich; and renders him worthy of all the affec- 
n of his wife: but I believe he will ſet no great 
ue on theſe proofs of her regard : however, he is 
iet, weak, and very limited in hi sideas; for though 
is not deceived, yet he ſuffers himſelf to be ma- 
Vol. III. F | 


naged 


122 1 
naged. He has a very grand eſtabliſnment: neiths 
Monſieur de Limours nor myſelf are the leaſt con. 
fulted about their affairs; but we do not complain; 
for it is ſurely wrong to expoſe a daughter's fault 
to the world! Madame de Yale is ſo overjoye, 
ſhe humbles me, and yet moves my compaſſion: 
when riches cauſe ſuch emotions, how are the 
to be pitied who poſleſs them! as they are render. 
ed incapable of our experiencing the feelings which 
flow from a generous heart! Adieu, my den 
friend ; I expect your return with the greateſt in. 
patience, as I have a thouſand things to ſay to ya 
which cruelly aMict me, and which it is 1mpoflib 
for me to write. | 
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Mr. Lagaraye to Porphyry. 
A L1TTLE adventure has Juſt befallen n 


f him 
which ſeems made on purpoſe to intereſt a younMW....1 
philoſopher, and give birth to new and uſeful ide Hs; 
as. You know that a neighbour of mine, M04 

ee Valincourt, is bringing up an unfortunate nephei ore 
born deaf and dumb. You may have ſeen this youll] th. 
at my houſe, whoſe name is Hipolytus, and who i rfect 
very remarkable for a countenance full of exprel * 1 
ſion: yet, as it is two years ſince you were at Dat b 
garaye, you may probably recollect him but veſfen e 
imperfectly: it will therefore not be improper 0M, 

deſcribe him: Hipolytus is not handſome, but li ft + 
countenance is ſo ſprightly, with ſo ſenſible a {mig}. 11; 
and fo piercing a look, that it is impoſſible not ¶ It me 
de ſtruck with his figure. The rapid and perpatis. 


tual 
I 
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i motion of his eye renders . his countenance 
animated as it is ingenuous. By his eyes he 
cars, underſtands, and expreſſes himſelf, In them 
e painted an habitual and conſtant curioſity ; it is 
y to diſcover in them his thoughts, feelings, and 
ery ſentiment of his ſoul. It is now near two 
urs ſince his uncle ſet out for Paris, and, as he 
ropoſed ny to {tay ſix weeks, did not take him 
ith him. I undertook the care of him for that 


Neither 
t con. 
plain; 
fault 
Joyeh 
aſſion: 
> they 
ender- 
which 


£9 me; and Hipolytus, who was then but fourteen, 
it im. me joyfully to Lagaraye, As he is naturally 
my ble and good, and his misfortune adding to 
oflibl 


e intereſt he inſpires, he is beloved by all who 
now him. He has been brought up by a virtu- 
us uncle, always indulged and treated with ten- 
rmcls, He has never had any but excellent ex- 
mples, and his heart is as gentle as it is pure and 
rateful. In a week after his uncle's departure, he 
a ſuddenly ill of a malignant fever. He was in 
e utmoſt danger for twenty- nine days: I attend- 
him with true affection, and watched by, him 
veral nights. He proved to me, that Gratitude 
eeds not the aid of words to make herſelf under- 
ood, His eyes ſpoke in terms leſs deceitful and 


n n 
youn 
ul 1de- 


e, M 


ephet ore moving than the moſt eloquent diſcourſe. J 
| Jul ad the happineſs to reſtore him to health. He was 
wa erfectly recovered when J received a letter from 


lonſieur de Valincourt, informing me that impor- 


at Lat buſineſs would detain him at Paris, at leaſt 


it * ven or eight months, intreating me to ſend Hipo- 
wa W's, and to truſt him to his ſteward who was 
Ve it ſetting out, He did not leave me without 
Ore 


edding many tears. I begged his conducter to 
t me know how he did, as ſoon as he got to 
ars. Monſieur de Valincourt wrote himſelf to 
| F-y | thank 


not ( 


perpe 
tual 
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thank and inform me, that his nephew was pe but 


fectly well; from that time Iwas eighteen moni ipec 
without hearing of them. Yeſterday I receive read 
letter by the poſt. I opened it, and ſaw a H that 
hand which I knew not; I looked for the name in t 
Judge of my ſurpriſe in ſeeing that of Hipolytus and WM tics 
Salincourt l... I then read with as much emotion M kno 
curioſity, a letter conceived in the following term ¶ we 
« Oh! what tranſports can equal mine! .... I by: 
c now aſſured that all my gratitude will be knowl was 
« to you! I can pay my thanks in your own l bear 
« guage... My father! oh do allow me to call y devc 
« by that tender name, ſince you ſaved my life, ſin pain 
c] feel for you the moſt affectionate ſentiments ¶ the 
« a fon!... My father, (how great is my happiM pert: 
©« neſs!) a man“ as good and benevolent as youW!igio 
« ſe}f, procures me the inexpreſſible pleaſure of ſpeak virtu 
« ing to you; of laying open my whole heart inde 
.« you; and of underſtanding you, if you deſigni that 
e write to me! .... I had only detached ideas; noi Law 
« I think, I reflect, I enjoy in its full extent Win 
ce the felicity, all the ſweets connected with the fa pun 
& of man !.... What ſublime truths has my ne ſuffie 
cc benefactor made known to me ! Before I was is w 
« ſtructed, J doubted of the exiſtence of a ſupren E . 
ou 


« Being, Creator of Man and of the Univerſe; 
| | ; there 


too r 
there 
and 
have 
the 

45 
perfo 
often 


*The Abbe de L. Epic, whoſe elogium cannot be pn 
perly made, but by defcrthing the actions of his life. He c 
tecrates his fortune to the relief of the poor; his underſtandin 
and talents to the inſtruction of the deaf and dumb. He ſnatch 
theſe unfortunates from error and ignorance; he reſtores tha 
to Religion, to the State, aud to Society. He teaches them, h 
a method he has himſelf invented, Reading, Writing, at 
Arithmetic. He is the Author ef a work (as eſtimable as iti 
ing-nious and uſeful) intitled Inſtitution des Soards & Mud 


de Naillance. | 
& hy 
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but I was ignorant of his law: without my re- : 
ſpectable, my dear inſtructor, I ſhould never have 
rcad the Goſpel ! Oh, ought we to be ſurpriſed, 
that man is ſo good, fo virtuous, when he finds 
in this divine book all the knowledge of his du- 


as per 
mon 
ceived; 
Fi ba 


name 

's and tes and every incentive to virtue I will ac- 
otion Ml knowledge, that, at the bottom of my ſoul, my 
term weak reaſon has been aſtoniſhed and confounded 
| MW by tne exceſs of your benevolence. Humanity 
knom was truly dear to me, compaſſion lorded it in my 
vn lan heart; but I could not conceive the poſſibility of 
call y ¶ devoting one's ſelf entirely to ſuch melancholy and 
e, find painful cares! Alas, I was acquainted only with 
ents ¶ the law of nature: I was not made to comprehend 
happy perfection. Now that I am enlightened by Re- 
s you ligion, I admire without ſurprife your ſublime 
{peat virtues, and thoſe of the Sages to whom I am 
cart I indebted for my nevy exiſtence. I eaſily conceive, 


that man is a perfect Being, ſince Religion, the 
Laws, Honour, and Nature, all unite to prompt 
tent him to good ! Can he even need the fear of 
he 0M puniſhment to keep him from evil? .. . Is it not 
y ne ſufficient for him to know he will be hated if he 
vas is wicked? . .. Wicked men!.... If it ſhould 
uprem be true, that there are any ſuch exiſting, this 
rie; N Coubt troubles and aMicts mel... . But, ſhould. 
there be any ſuch, theſe mad monſters are ſurely 
be pul £90 rare for me ever to fear meeting one; I may 
He cal therefore flatter myſelf never to ſee any but good 
frandnll and ſenſible men. . . . During my abode here, I 
{nat have had occafion to obſerve various ranks, and 
es then AO 
hem, H they have all been virtuous. At the ſchool where 
ng, ai |, together with a croud of children and young 
e as üg perſons of my own age, are inſtructed, J have 
& Mu often ſeen ſtrangers affilt at our leflons ; amongſt 
ce hy 13 others 


eſign i 


S ; Noy 
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c others the preſence of the Emperor, proved 
me by the marks of eſteem and veneration þ 
„paid my maſter, that Kings can diſtinguiſh h, 
* nour and reward merit and virtue. 
Finally, every new object I behold, all th 
c the knowledge I acquire, increaſes my aftttiqq 
& for the human ſpecies. Oh, my father! when! 
can return to Britanny, will you ſometimes per 
© mit me to aſſiſt in the ſacred employment yoy 
« impoſe on yourſelf? I cannot be happy but! 
„ dividing my life between my uncle and you, 
Well then, my dear Porphyry, do you not en- 
vy the fate of Hipolytus? He has never dwelt bu 
in ſolitude and with worthy people: he has neye 
heard mixed converſation; indiſcretion, ſlander, an 


EF 


fi 


Dre fe 
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le Is 
calumny are vices he has no idea of; he judges ol will 
men from the moſt deceitful appearances : he ſeę prece 


them ſmile, embrace, an treat each other with 
as much friendſhip as reſpect He miſtakes falſe 
hood for affection, and politene(s for ſenſibility 
He imagines himſelf in a terreſtrip] paradiſe h 
looks on all men as his friends and his brethren 
.. . . Sweet and charming illuſion H which reading 
alone will ſoon deſtroy. Alas | what will become 
of him in running through the bloody pomps d 
hiſtory ? With what grievous aſtoniſhment, with 
what profound indignation, will he not read the 
encomiums laviſhed on barbarous conquerors wh 
have depopulated the world! Oh, Perphyry ! u 
have a good opinion of mankind, muſt one the 
be born deaf and dumb! 


am D. 


8 
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L E TT ® & EXE 


iſh hi 
II The Baroneſs to Madame de Valmont. 

All th | 1 

Fectia Paris. 


A ONS. 4 Almane ſet out yeſterday with Theo- 


es per 

nt yore tor Straſburg, and I, inſtead of remaining in 
but Ivy on houſe, have brought Adelaide this morn- 
you. ug to a ſmall apartment I hive hired in the Con- 


ot en ent of ** where we ſhall paſs the Summer and 
zutumn. I tell my daughter, that ceconomical 
eaſons determine me. But the truth is, that, as 
er, anne is to begin going into company next Winter, 
| wiſhed her firſt entrance into the world to be 
preceded by ſix months of total retirement. I alſo 
am not ſorry to have her ſee the penſioners; by 
knowing the manner of education in a Convent, 
ſhe will ſet an higher value on her own. As we 
ere walking this afternoon in the garden, a 
threnWnumber of young Ladies of Adelaide's age met us. 
\t ſight of us they burſt out a laughing, and ran 
away as faſt as poſſible to avoid us. Adelaide aſked 
me the reaſon of this ſtrange procedure. Why 
o they run away and laugh, ſays ſhe?—lIs it our 
heures which excite this fear and mirth. —But 
hat is there in us either formidable or laugh- 
able?—Nothing in reality; therefore they only 
ake a joke of us. Make a joke of us-! and why ? 
Malignity ſeizes on a ridiculous circumſtance, and 
makes a joke of it ; fooliſhneſs laughs without any 
auſe., . Then all theſe young people are ſimple- 
ons? Perhaps their underſtandings were natural- 
ly good; but they have all the folly a bad educa- 
| 4 | tion 


* 
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tion can beſtow, viz. childiſhneſs, wildneſs, rudg 
neſs, and vulgarity ... What! and does no 0 


ople 7 


reprehend them for theſe faults?: Abandoned Ike 

their mothers, they are given up to Governeſ ort, t 
who are incapable of educating them properiM;not 
and who, moreover, leave them all day to then y uni 


ſelves, without taking the pains to obſerve or x 
tend them. —Qh, untortunate children! It is 1 
their fault, if they are ridiculous; we ought on 
to pity them . . Had I been placed in a hs 
had I not had the tendereſt of mothers, I ſhoul 
have had all theſe faults. Doubtleſs, my de 
Adelaide; and this kind indulgence you manik 
is in reality no more than juſtice ; preſerve it can 
fully; ſhould you love it, you would tarniſh th 
luſtre of all your virtues, and you will beco 


01 
ungrateful towards me; for you cannot pri on 
yourſelf on the qualifications and talents you pol one « 
ſeſs, without recolleCting it is to me you ente 
them. ; 4 n; i: 

Be not aMicted, Madam, when you figure Mt, b 
yourſelf Adelaide's little countenance through ncea 
rate. We receive no viſits, but from Madama ah 
d' O Halis and Madame de Limours, and they are ao, 
mitted into the Convent. So we ſhall never Mfeaſed 
into the parlour, unleſs it is to take a leſſon in painWnnes 
ing or dancing; and that is not through th mig} 
grate, but in the outward parlour. We ſhall ſpeni find 
our time delightfully; books are our greatehrmit 
enjoyment, We now read Telemachus in-, a 
morning, and Fontaines Fables in the afternoonFlfftted 
Adelaide, tranſported, thanks me at every pagMthirc 
for having refuſed her theſe admirable Worbis yc 
whilſt ſhe was too young to know their value tak 
and ſhe cannot conceive, what folly can makWyn 


peopl 
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ſatisfied, and that ſhe treated Mademoiſelle | 


did not think I believed a word of what I had been 


in order to let you ſee you was deceived in Ma 
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Mademoiſelle de Celigny for half an hour; on the 
return, I perceived that Adelaide looked much (if. 


princi} 
hp, a 
ſcrup! 
lam! 
lignte 
deceiv 
cart 

to hav 
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Celigny with great coldneſs. I ſuſpected the cauk 
of it, but I aſked no queſtions, and we went t 
bed without any explanation. The next morning, 
when Adelaide was writing her copies, I went 
and made a viſit to Sifter Saint Helena, one of th 
Nuns who was a friend of mine, and who ahyay 
had the news of the whole Convent before ay 
body elſe... I told her my curiofity to knoy 
what it was Mademoiſelle 4e Celigny had ſaid tg 
my daughter: ſiſter Helena (who already knen 
the diſpoſition of Mademoiſelle de Celigny, and ha 
given me a caution in ſecret reſpecting her) tod 
me, that this young Lady pretended Adzluid 
had complained of the ſlavery, in which I key 
her, by always following her like her ſhadoy, 
After this recital I returned to Adelaide, and toll 
her what ſiſter Helena had ſaid, She heard me 
with that tranquillity which convinced me {he 


told. Is it poſſible, ſaid ſhe, that people can car 


Ty their falſehood and wickedneſs to ſuch a height! — 
.. Now, Mamma, I will tell you the truth.. 3 
Mademoiſelle de Celigny, diſpleaſed with my colt af 
neſs, imputes to me all that ſhe ſaid herſelf... 
- You tell me nothing new; I gueſſed by you ous 
manner yeſterday what you have juſt now informei with 
me of, I was alſo very certain the particulars tem 


nectt 
patie 
been 
form 


the | 


your converſation would be m— unjuſtly re- 


peated ; and I only afked ſiſter Helena about it 


demoiſelle Celigny.— What then, Mamma, you 
knew ſhe was not good? —I ſaw ſhe had no goo 
prin- 
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principles ; that ſhe was a great talker and a goſ- 
fp, and conſequently thought ſhe might not 
ſcruple telling lyes and being deceitful. — Oh, 
lamma, why would you not condeſcend to en- 
lighten me: M only wiſhed experience ſhould un- 
deceive you.—Oh, Mamma, you have ſet my 
cart at eaſe; it would have given me great pain 
to have told you, ſhe gave me very bad advice, 
hough I was determined to tell you of it, as I 
was never to ſee her again, even though you had 
not acquainted me with her having told ſtories of 
me... Never to ſee her again!. . I ſhall not 
allow this.. . How then, Mamma?.... You 
muſt avoid an open rupture, which will make a 
noiſe, and injure the character of both perſons. 
who diſagree. It is eaſy by degrees to break off 
your acquaintance, which will prevent the publick 
from making a hiſtory of it to amuſe themſelves. 
with. In ſhort, you muſt remember it is more 
prudent to diſunite than it is to break, —W hat, 
Mamma! ſhall we often ſee Mademoiſelle de Celigny 
then? .. . Vou need not ſend for her, but you 
muſt receive her with politeneſs; you are not- 
obliged to tell her you love her, but you may be- 
have to her as uſual... It is very hard, however, 
to aſſociate with people you deſpiſe... It is ne- 
ceſſary to learn how to live with chattering, miſchiev- 
ous, indiſcreet perſons; becauſe, when you meet 
with them, you ſhould be able to guard againſt 
them ; but, when you have found them, or con- 
nected yourſelf with them, it is neceſſary to ſubmit 
patiently to them, — Oh, what imprudence have I 
been guilty of! I will never do ſo again: before I 
form an attachment, I will ſtudy the diſpoſition of 
the perſon I am inclined to love.. .. You will 
E 6 do- 
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and artleſs behaviour. I very ſincerely ſhare with 
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do well alſo to ſtudy her character, and even thy 


of her family and friends; for one may frequentif 
judge of people by their connexions; which is; 


ſtill ſtronger reaſon why we ſhould fix upon tho 7 
who are moſt eſteemed. 
After this converſation Adelaide has determined 
ſee Mademoiſelle de Celigny again, and to treat hes * * 
in the manner which I have adviſed ; but thillMiinets 
obedience will coſt her ſome pain. In continul reng 
fear of Mademoiſelle, ſhe will ſpeak of nothing as p 
deciſively but the rain or fine weather, fearing I unma 
ways on her ſide a bad interpretation; and, pf the 
prevent her from inventing new {tories of her, ſu Hut o- 
is cautious never to ſpeak to her in a low voiç under 
and not to remain alone with her a moment. Thi wee 
reſtraint accuſtoms her to prudence and circum-MMour at 
ſpection, and, at the-ſame time, maintains the «<< 


bitter repentance ſhe has felt for forming an at. 
tachment ſo ill judged and ſo little conſidered. 
Adieu, Madam; TI received yeſterday a letter 
from **, in which I am told the Chevalier 4 
Valmont is neither confuſed nor hurt by the jeſts 
which his young friends make on his wiſdom; 
they even add, that thoſe who leaſt reſemble him 
pardon him his opinions on account of his grace 


_ Madam, in the joy which his conduct and 
is ſucceſs mult give you. 


LT: 
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LETTER XXXVII. 


n tho The Count de Roſeville to the Baron. 
Lined A T laſt, my dear Baron, we are returned to 
eat her * * *, I have brought back my pupil in his 


ut this 


nineteenth year, with his principles ſufficiently 
atinud 


renzthened to reſiſt the alluring arts which love 


othinghr 1; preparing to practiſe upon him. Stolina, ſtill 
ng a nmarried, lived with her father upon the banks 
nd, or the lake. She had found means to avoid and 
r, feput off every propoſed match, during our abſence, 
voic under various pretences, and chiefly under that of 
Thi weak and worn out conſtitution. The day after 


rcum- 
1S the 
in at. 


bur arrival, the Prince received the following note: 

« am dying Alas! may I flatter myſelf with 
© the hopes of ſeeing, before I expire, my bene- 
factor and my protector] If this favour is re- 


letter fuſed me, my laſt. moments will be as grievous 
er &“ as my life has been unhappy. SToLINaA.” 

jel il The Prince, with tears in his eyes, brought 
dom; Ime this note, without allowing me to ſpeak he 
e him aid; no objections of yours will prevent my going 
races immediately to Alexis Stezin's houſe.— Do you 
with think me, interrupted I, capable of Ann 
t and Nou from an act of benevolence? O, my friend ! 


only, replied I, that a Phyſician, in whom you 
ut the greateſt truſt, may accompany us. He 
fixed upon Dr. Walter; we ſet off as ſoon as he 
came, and found Stolina in an elbow-chair, with 
all the outward appearance of a ſick perſon, pale 
and languiſhing, but more bewitching and beau- 


T-. tiful than ever. Her agitation of joy at the 5 


aid che Prince, warmly embracing me. . . . I deſire 
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r 
of the Prince was too evident. 
and came, and ſhe burſt into tears. She attempte 


to riſe from her chair, but fell back. The Prince, 
equally affected, ſeated himſelf, muttering ſome 


Her colour weft 


incoherent words. He then told her mother he 
had brought a Phyſician, and ordered him in, 
During this diſcourſe, I earneſtly examined Stolina 
looks, and plainly perceived her diſpleaſure at it, 
We left the Doctor with her, and withdrew tg 
another apartment. He came to us in about five 
minutes, and poſitively declared, that, ſo far from 
Stolina's being dangerouſly ill, ſhe could not poſ. 
fibly imagine herſelf to have the leaſt complaint; 
and I am obliged in conſcience to aſſert, continued 
the Doctor, that there is ſome deſign in this. 
The teſtimony of a man ſo honeſt and ſkilful, 
whom no one could have influenced, ſtruck the 
Prince very forcibly. He traverſed the room in 
great trouble. At laſt, _ he,. let us depart; 
nothing now detains me. He hurried away: I fol- 


| lowed, highly pleaſed at his being able to tear him. 


ſelf away from the dangerous: Stolina, without even 
taking leave. He was ſcarcely ſeated in his coach, 


before he blamed his cruelty. He figured to him- 


felf Stolina in tears: he favourably attributed their 
little artifice to her love for him ; and, as if he had 
a mind to revenge on me the pleaſure this victory 
over himſelf had given me, he openly avowed his 
weakneſs and diſtreſs. I took not the leaſt notice, 
My compoſure provoked him : he would: have 
much preferred a ſerious diſcourſe. Any remon- 


ſtrance from me, beſides giving him pleaſure at my: 


uneaſineſs, would have produced a regular debate 
on a ſubject ſo intereſting to him. The conver- 


ſation now ceaſed of courſe. When I perceived 
the Prince was about to put himſelf ſeriouſly in a 
paſſion, 
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paſſion, I faid to him, you will fail in your en- 


__ deavour to diſcompoſe me, for I know, though 
rince Nou are ſubject to ſay diſagreeable things through 
ſome I pique, yet honour and reaſon are always your 
er he | guides in affairs of conſequence; what therefore 
n in (o your ſpeeches ſignify, when I am ſecure of your 
ing, actions? Theſe words flattered the Prince much, 
at i. being pronounced in a blunt manner, and as if 
ew to truth alone had forced them from me. He grew 
t five calm; the deſire of meriting my eſteem reſtored 
from him to himſelf. He offered me his hand, and, 
pol. N ferching a deep ſigh, ſaid, you know me better 
aint; I than [ do myſelf. . . . Your truſt in me gives me 


nucs ! ſtrength, and exalts me in my own eſteem enough: 
this, to make me flatter —_— I am worthy of your's.. 
ilfu Soon after, at my deſire, the Chevalier 4e Mur- 
ville called on Stolina, and repreſ.nted to her ſo 
forcibly the bad conſequences of her behaviour, 
chat ſhe, after ſome wavering, conſented to com- 
fol. plete the happineſs of the faithful Mirandel; they 
are married and ſettled in the province of * ** 


him- | OY 
even one hundred leagues from Court. This diſtance: 
ach. WM frees me from a very ſerious anxiety, The Prince 
bim. heard the news with reſolution, He is penſive, 


their but ſtrives to divert his melancholy by a cloſer ap- 
had plication than ever to his ſtudies. Some time ago 
| the Prince his father, who wiſhes him married this. 
| his year, converſed on that ſubject with me. I ap- 
prove his intention, but not the propoſed Princeſs. 


tice. 

com She is very ugly and fix years older. If it is ne- 
lon-ceſſary in ſuch ſituations to be chiefly guided by 
my political views, is every tender feeling to be given 


bate up? I think that preſent advantages alone are con- 
ſidered in the marriages of ſovereign Princes. It 


ved is a misfortune that very little future benefit is to 
| | | | be 
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be expected from their union. Ambition eaſily 
breaks the moſt ſacred ties. It is the moderation 
of the Prince, the ſtrength of his dominions, the 
prudence of his government, and not great al. 
hances, that preſerve the bleſſings of peace. Aſter 
theſe reflections, I mentioned a young Prince 
lovely in her perfon, excellently brought up, and 
who by the ſweetneſs of her temper and by her 
accompliſhments would inſure the happineſs of the 
Prince, and be an ornament of the Court. When 
this ſo ſuitable an union takes place, I ſhall only 
have this wiſh to aſſiſt at the nuptials of Theodor 


and Conſtantia. It is delightful, after twelve years 


abſence from one's country, to return to it, to one's 
friends and family. I cannot quit * * without ſe- 
vere pangs, or, to ſpeak more plainly, without a 
fixed reſolution of returning. I ſhall leave behind 


me the object that for. twelve years has intirely 
poſſeſſed my thoughts. You can beſt judge, my 


dear Baron, .the grief ſuch a ſeparation muſt oc- 
caſion to me. | 

Your's dated the 25th is juſt come to hand. I 
perceive by it my laſt has not yet feached you. 
Be at eaſe with regard to the Count 4O/talis; 
every proper ſtep has been taken] act with con- 
fidence on your {ide. What pleaſure I ſhall have 
in renewing at * * my acquaintance with Mon, 
d' OHalis? He alone will make me not regret the 
loſs of our preſent Ambaſſador. | | 
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aft 5 | 
. LETTER XXXVIII. 


the : 
© al The Baroneſs to Madame de Valmont. 


\ fter 
ICceſs 


and 
her 


* ES, Madam, the firſt of November was a 
joyful day for Adelaide and Theodore, We were 
ſtill in the Convent, when at eight o'clock in the 
f the morning we were told, that Mlonſ. 4 Almane and 
"hen MT ::dore were waiting for us in the parlour. Ade- 
only Nliide took Hermione by the hand, and we went 
dirs Mdown ſtairs with that eagerneſs which one feels to 
ears ee two perſons fo dear to one after fix months 
ne's Nabſence. We paſſed the grate, and flew into the 
t ſe- MWouter parlour. Adelaide threw herſelf into the 
ut a Harms of her father, while I received Theodore in 
ind mine. Adelaide embraced him in her turn; after 
rely Nohich we left the Convent, and got into our coach. 
my On our arrival at home, we entered my apartment, 
oc- MWwhere we found Madame d'Oftalis and Madame 
de Limours. Adelaide had no ſooner ſet her foot 

| Win my chamber, than ſhe perceived the china which 
ou, Wulzd to ornament it, and the tea-table, were no 
lis, longer there. On her making this remark, Ma- 
on- dame d OHlalis led her into my cloſet, ang ſhewed 
ave her it was deprived of all the impreſſions, draw- 
nf, Nings, and miniatures with which the wainſcot had 
the been adorned the paſt Winter. Adelaide, aſto- 
| niſhed at this alteration, aſked the reaſon, at which 
every body ſmiled, but made her no reply; at 
length Madame de Limours, coming to me, ſaid, 
Adelaide is to give us a breakfaſt this morning, if 
you will permit her. She has ſome excellent tea, 
which 1s now waiting for us in her apartment. 
We all followed Madame de Limours, and entered 
Adelaide's 
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Adclaide's chamber, where we found nothing ney 
only that her bed was not in the room. Adelaiy 
ſurprized, aſked me how it happened. When o 


a ſudden the door, which had been condemn 


opened and diſcovered a delightful apartment 
Little Hermione flew thither, uttering a cry d 
joy. Adelaide threw herſelf on my neck, ſayingt 
me, Oh, Mamma! I am ſenſible of your goodne{ 
but you ſend me farther from you; I was near 
to you in this room. . . . As ſhe finiſhed thek 
words, Madame de Limours took her hand, and 
led her into a beautiful bed-chamber. There m 
daughter, looking round her, ſaw part of the o 
nam-nts which uſed to be in my apartment, ani 
eaſily gueſſed the reſt were diſtributed in the other 
rooms. Madame d' Ofalis opened a commod, 
and took out a little box, in which Adelaide found 
the few diamonds and other jewels I was milſtrek 
of, Very far from expreſſing any pleaſure at this 
light, Adelaide looked very gravely on all theſ 
riches. Ah, Mammal ſaid ſhe to me, I cannot 
ſee with any pleaſure that you have deprived your 
ſelf of theſe ornaments for me; do you think it 
is poſſible I can enjoy them Make ourſel 
eaſy, my dear child; amuſe yourſelf with thek 
toys which are made for perſons of your age. 
Whenever I purchaſed any of them, or wa 
pleaſed with them, it was becauſe they were del- 
tined for you. Reward me then for my attention 
by appearing pleaſed with my preſent. Adelaid 
embraced me, and preſſed me in her arms, without 
being able to anſwer me. Madame de Limoun 
oame and parted us, in order to ſhew Adelaide the 
reſt of the apartments; after which we returned 


to her chamber to drink tea, and after breakfaſt we 
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g nen onducted T heodore to his apartment. He expected 
delain Mic condemned door would be opened for him alfo ; 


ut he had not this agreeable furprize ; however, | 


hen 00 
e was delighted with his new habitation. When 


emnet 

tmen{W4:/2ide and J were leſt alone, ſhe expreſſed her 

cry d ratitude in the moſt affecting terms. You have 
pingen me, ſaid ſhe, at one and the ſame time, 

odnehrery thing that can indulge the fancy of a young | 
nearMWerſon who has not had the happineſs of being | 
| thefWrought up by you. Your preſents are far above 


y wiſhes; yet they are only precious to me, as 
hey belonged to you You muſt then be 
enſible, my dear Adelaide, of the extreme plea- 
ure I fee] in giving you all theſe trinkets. Yes, 
ertainly ; but nevertheleſs it gives me pain to ſee 
your chimneys and ſhelyes unfurniſhed, and that 
orrid Vttle tea-table of Engliſh queen's ware, 
hich ſupplies the place of your fine china. Hear 
e, my dear child, and you will ceaſe to pity 
e. Is it not true that a diſh of tea or coffee 
Irinks as well out of a cup made of earthen ware 
as out of the fineſt china? Yes, only the pleaſure 
of looking at it. . . .. Suppoling the fight of my 
hina gave me pleaſure, which it never did, it 
ould only have been during the novelty of it. 
Beſides, nothing is more inconvenient than to have : 


J, and 
re mi 
he or 
t, An 
other 
mode, 
found 
iſtreſ 
it this 
theſe 
anno 
YOur- 
nk it 
urſelf 
theſe 
age, 
wafWone's chamber filled with vaſes, monkeys, and | 
def. ether pieces of china; and one would never place 
ntionſeheſe ornaments in a room where nobody came; 
lain o that one has theſe things only for the pleaſure 
houtMo! letting them be ſeen, that is, from motives of 
nounranity to prove one's taſte and one's riches. For 
e the my part, I have another kind of vanity, which is to | 
rned prove that I only. eſteem theſe ſuperfluities in order 
t veto give them to my daughter. I ſhall have much 
Ced | more 
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this way of thinking contributes in no reſpect tg 


| neſs and your example. At preſent I cannot. con- 
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more pride, when thoſe who viſit me look wii om er 
amazement on my ſhabby ſet of earthen cups ane fu 
ſaucers, than when they praiſed the elegance nd w. 
my tea-table. I have no need to aſſure you thaWery ri 
heir b 


jembe 


make me do what I do to oblige you, though i 
may ſometimes help to reward me for the facti. 
crifices I have made on your account. I nei erings 
only to conſult my own heart in order to do things: all! 
which will give you pleaſure.— Mamma, you in- hne ca 
fpire mine with noble ſentiments by your tender- 


ceive how people can value themſelves on ſuch 
trifling things. It appears to me that nothing is 
wanting but good ſenſe, and a proper degree of 
pride, to make us conduct ourſelves as we ought, 
Is it poſſible that proud and rich people ſhould know 
value themſelves on their fine houſes, their ſide- Hence 

board of plate, and their jewels, when every ſtep {latishi 
they take they may find people who not only equal er's 

but even ſurpaſs them in magnificence? If, on the fthat - 
contrary, they would diſtinguiſh themſelves by Her a 
their moderation and benevolence, they would Heives 
meet with few competitors; and the praiſes they the d 
would then obtain would really be gratifying. ... Ithen 

You ſay very right, but, however wiſe fuch an ob- Wapprc 
ſervation may be, a bad heart will never make it, ¶to me 
Mamma, I promiſe you I will always avoid this Ninjun 
ridiculous oftentation. . . . . To have a houſe con- the e 
venient and neatly furniſhed and elegant by its has: 
plainneſs, with faſhionable cloaths, which are trade 
_—_ remarkable either in their form or for their Nmorr 
magnificence, a box either at the opera or the Hof m 
play which one likes beſt, and to give good little 
ſuppers, are all the advantages to be derived ter « 

from 


— — . — ————— — 
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om riches. As to plate, jewels, and expen- 
ve furniture, they are merely for oſtentation, 
nd wholly unfit for perſons in private life, and 


u thWecry ridiculous and indecent in people who b 
ect tolMheir birth and ſituation are excuſed from making 
ugh in kind of figure or appearance. Always re- 
fact. Nnember then, that pomp ſhuts its eyes to the ſuf- 
neelerings of human nature, and withholds from it 
bing he afliſtance which it ought to give; and that no 
u in-MÞne can admire it who has not a depraved heart 
nder- Ind the moſt childiſh vanity. 


At preſent, Madam, Adelaide enjoys almoſt 
all the privileges of a young married woman. She 


ng is as a waiting-woman to herſelf ; Miſe Sally, whom 
ee of (cnt for from England, a young perſon well edu- 
ught, Nrated, about four-and-twenty, and who does not 
10uld know a word of French. Adelaide has an allow- 


ſide-Nance with which a married woman might be 
7 ſtep Wſatisfied, and I only charge myſelf with paying 
equal {Whecr's and Hermione's maſters. I have inſiſted, 
1 the Mithat Adelaide ſhould not ſuffer her woman to keep 


s by er accounts; therefore, every night, Miſs Sally 
ould Nęives her a little memorandum of the expences of 
they the day, which Adelaide pays immediately, and 
.. . then ſets down the account in a book which is 
2 ob- Nappropriated to this uſe. This book is brought 


ce it, Ito me every fortnight, that I may ſee whether my 
this Hinjunctions be regularly obſerved, and whether 
con- the expences be reaſonable. Beſides this, Adelaide 
y its has another book, in which ſhe makes all her 
are Wtrades-people write their receipts. She is every 
their morning employed in looking over the expences 
the of my houſhold and ſettling the account. Theſe 
good little matters do not take her up more than a quar- 
ived Miter of an hour in a day, and by this _ ſhe 
| earns - 
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learns the price of all the different articles uſed i 
houſe-keeping ; and, being accuſtomed from he 
infancy to theſe things, it is no kind of flaver 
and it does not even appear {ſtrange ; her accounj 
only are more extenſive: but, having been led u 
them by degrees, ſhe finds them no more trouble 
fome. | | | 
Adelaide begins now to go into company; : 
ſixteen it is time fhe ſhould appear. She ſyp 
with us, and comes into the ſaloon about half 2 
hour before ſupper ; and retires to her chamber, 


when we get up from table; for it is neceſlary ſhe 


ſhould go to bed and riſe early, while ſhe ha 
maſters, which will be for two years to come, 
I intend alſo, this next fortnight, to take her with 
me to pay viſits. But the greateſt pleaſure ſhe 
can enjoy, at her time of life, is the continuing the 


new plan of reading, which we began in Holland; 


and to go often to the French Comedy, to ſee the 
beſt Plays of our Dramatic Authors. The day 
before yeſterday ſhe ſaw Phedra performed, which 
ſhe had never read. It is impoſſible to deſcribe 
the impreſſion which this Piece made on her; an 
impreſſion ſhe will feel ſo often and for ſo long 
time. Imagine, Madam, what delight it mut 
afford a young, ſenſible, and well inſtructed per- 
ſon, to fee, in the courſe of Winter, the beſt re- 
preſentations of Cinna, of the Horatii, of Ro- 


dogune, of Athaliah, of Andromache, Zara, the 


Miſanthrope, Tartuffe, les Femmes Savantes, 
&c. &c. &c. and to be able to ſay, in the Spring, 
this pleaſure is far from being exhauſted, next 


Winter I ſhall ſee other Plays equally good 


and well repreſented. 
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uſed ] To give you an account, Madam, of all our 
ployments, we have begun a courſe of Philo- 


Omh | 
"Di hy, There are about fifteen of us who at- 
8 1d the Lectures, which are twice a week, and 


il laſt two months. We ſhall attend for the 


edu me time Lectures on Chymiſtry; and we ſhall 


Ouble 


ry; which will carry us to the month of May. 


Re © Il agai Wi 

> ſup ſhall repeat them all again next Winter, as 
alf At i5 the only means of making them uſeful, for 
mber is impoſſible to reap the ſmalleſÞadvantage from 
ry fee, attending each only once. Adelaide and 
e ha/--477e are neither of them ſtrangers to Natural 


itory ; and they have acquired ſome knowledge 
F minerals, and ſhells, as well as of plants. 


> ſh hey read in their — and almoſt know by 
g tte ert, the Spectacle de la Nature, and a Hiiſtoire des 
fate in two volumes, well written, and very 


tereſting; and in four months they will read that 


hich tural Hiſtory one muſt read over and over again. 
Do not imagine, Madam, that my intention is to 


*. ake Adelaide learned; you know my ſentiments in 
nga hat reſpect, which are not at all changed. I only 
mul iean to give her a little knowledge of theſe things, 
per: hich may ſerve to amuſe her ſometimes, and 
re. Nrevent her from being tired at any time, ſhould 


Ro. Ver faher, her brother, or her huſband, chuſe to 
alk on ſuch ſubjects; at the ſame time it will 
reſerve her from an infinite number of prejudices 
vhich are adopted by ignorance. | 


LE T- 


in, by going through a courſe of Natural Hiſ- 


mortal work, which even without a taſte for 
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LETTER XXXIX. 
The Baron to the Viſcount. 
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month, my dear Viſcount, I muſt ſend you fon 
account of our children. For ſome time Ih 
obſerved a viſible alteration in Theodore; 


he fixed his eyes on the Counteſs Anatolle (v 
ſups here often) at another he paſſionately adn 
red the charming figure of the beautiful Con/lani 


I found it was neceſſary for me to ſpeak to hinliiſſ two 
One day, after having dined with Madame del happy 
mours, where for the firſt time he had heard CylWutely 
fantia ſing, I ſaid to him, I perceive with ple the 
ſure the impreſſion your couſin has made upq violab 


you. At theſe words Theodore bluſhed ; ſurpriffÞke m 
and joy was painted in his countenance. V other 
my ſon, added I, Conſtantia is perfectly well edu with 
cated ; charming in every reſpect ; and my wat me t 
eſt wiſhes will be completed in having her forn f the 
daughter-in-law. I own, ſaid Theodore, I ha» * # 
often ſuſpected you had ſuch intentions: but yout end a 
filence to me on that head made me reject thek peodart 
thoughts.—You was too young to be acquainte e, tl 
with a project in embrio, and which even nofance 
has no certainty. Vet the ties of blood and friend light 
ſhip which bind you to Monſ. de Limours. —Surdf'4<4 
the match would be a very proper one; but abo He h 


all you muſt, I deſire it moſt earneſtly—Do n hof 
doubt that in the leaſt— The heart of Conſtantia © 
muſt alſo not make the leaſt objection: and i I! kee 
muſt be the merit that your conduct will ac * 


Quin 
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ire, that wil! induce her parents to prefer you 


debut fourteen, will certainly not be married 
| ſhe is ſeventeen: if till that time you do not 

up to the hopes formed of you, or e ap- 
ar to have formed another attachment, Monſieur 


y father ! anſwered Theodore, I ſhall be always 
ith you; I ſhall reveal to you my moſt ſecret 
oughts and ſhall follow blindly your advice: 
n then fear going aſtray for a moment? — No, 
ubtleſs, if you perſiſt in this reſolution, —If J per- 


two eſſential truths, that virtue alone inſures 
happy life, and that a guide to my youth is ab- 
utely neceſlary. If the beſt founded gratitude, 
| the moſt tender affection, did not attach me 
violably to you, reaſon and ſelf-intereſt would 
ake me ſeek your advice and prefer your's to 
other company. It is enough to be acquaint- 
with your wiſdom and knowledge of the world 
me to conſult and obey you. Pigure to your- 
f the abſolute power which you, my benefac- 
, a father, as affectionate as inſtructive, and a 
end as indulgent as agreeable, have over me... 
- thefW:04ere uttered theſe words with that animated 


ainte 

noi bances the value of profeſſions of friendſhip.— 
riendlisghtful child! how all my labours are re- 
Surelfrded! | | 


He has promiſed to keep ſecret from Con/lantia 
hopes of being her's; and from every one 
e, except Madame d Almane, I am ſure he 
Il keep his word. Since this converſation, he 
es a warmer intereſt in Conſtantia, and is much 


leſs 


qui N. 138-0 


Limours will never give you his daughter. O, 


O! havenodoubts of that! Have you not taught 


the many that will ſeek their alliance: ſhe is 


e, that feeling and ſincere air, which ſo much 


— —̃ —y— —ä —— 
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leſs ſtruck by the charms of the Counteſs Anal, 
She is no longer viſited by Monſieur de St. Phy 
Some ſay there never was a ſincere attachme 


er pe 
lamm 


mil 
between them: others, that he has ſacrificed th xs 
Counteſs to Madame de R**. However it incd t: 

| ſhe has loſt her character, and is the leſs ſpare ery C 
on account of her ſuperior beauty: they take heWonou1 
cruelly to pieces; and ſhe is much to be pitied, ¶ me 
ſhe has nothing to reproach herſelf with, exceylW:nd : 
being a coquet. | 2, th 

riouſ] 

—W... bc: 

"LETTEY 5 

The Baroneſs to Madame de Valmont, e 

1 : 3 p Mp b uſban 

| Hey are in the right, Madam, to ſay, thM..-. _ 

a mother is very proud the firſt time her daugbi Hor e. 
has an offer of marriage. I have juſt experiene lat; f 
that ſatisfaction. The Marquis de Ae a you the 
man whom I ſaw in Italy, 1s very deſirous of ma knoy 
rying Adelaide; he hinted the ſubject to me nemͤuce e. 
three weeks ago. I gave an indirect anſwer, al. juſt 
ſpoke of it to my daughter the ſame day : at th y hax 
firſt mention of marriage, before I had named th eadily 
Marquis de Hernay, ſhe changed countenance ropoſe 
What! Mamma, cried ſhe, do you already thin hoeve 
of marrying me? Not immediately, anſwered | port; 
ſince you have a good fortune and are well ſuuffiffcul 
ted. Nothing can determine me to marry you te ſo « 
your educatiqn is quite completed. But I can ft ell he 
this time, if you conſent to it, enter into condi low v 
tional engagements. In ſhort, he that makes profMible L 
poſals....is the Marquis de Hernay,...a very pier |; 


| 
( 
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fauler perſon, whoſe fortune and family Oh! 
Phe lamma, interrupted Adelaide, ſmiling, was his 
hmeWnily ſtill more noble, and his fortune more con- 
ed HMerable, it is impoſſible hat man ſhould be deſ- 
it ned to call you mother. But Adelaide, you are 
ſpareery cenſorious .. . . . I think he does me great 
ke d onour .. . . but I confeſs, that he does not appear 
tied, N me worthy of being your ſon . .. nor your huſ- 
excepMW:nd : Do you agree to that? .. Confeſs, Mam- 
, that you are of my opinion I... Let us ſpeak 
riouſly : why have you fo great a diflike to him? 
... becauſe, Mamma, you think him a coxcomb. 
. I never told you ſo but I obſerved it, and 
our opinion will always determine mine. . . Well, 
it ſhould be true that he is a coxcomb, if he is 
orthy .. .. My dear Mamma ſhall find me a good 
uſband and one who is not a coxcomb.. . Take 
are, Adelaide, that you form no idle chimeras, 
or carry your delicacy too far I cannot do 
hat; for I aflure you I never in my life conſider- 
d the turn of mind I ſhould deſire in a huſband. 
know I ſhould not have knowledge or experi- 
nce enough to chuſe properly; and that I ſhould 


J. 


7, th; 
ughtt 
1encel 
your 
f mar 
e ne! 


T, ae juſt as fooliſh as ungrateful, if I did not truſt 
at th y happineſs intirely to you. .. . Then you will 
d th or 

eo ugesdily accept the huſband that I ſhall ſeriouſly 

ance 


ropoſe to you. Ves, Mamma; be aſſured of it, 
rhoever he is. I deſerve this confidence; but how 
portant is the choice ! if you knew, my child, how 


think 
red | 


ſuuſhickcult it is to judge of men.... their manners 
ou "Ire ſo different from our's, and then they know ſo 
1 frog ell how to diflemble when they think proper. 
conlWHow well Richardſon has deſcribed this l that hor- 


s pft 
y pre 
pe 


ible Lovelace ! what a hypocrite ! what a monſ- - 
er /—it is true that they are only taken up in de- 
G 2 ceiving 
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cCeiving us, in feigning affections they do not fee 
to ſeduce us, that they may boaſt of it afterward 
It makes one tremble. But how can a womz 
be ſo fooliſh as to ſacrifice to a man her ha 
pineſs and reputation? — That is the abyſs int 
which a diſordered imagination leads us. W 
perſuade ourſelves that our love is unconquerabl: 
we make no efforts to oppoſe it; we yield to it 
and we are not undeceived, till our character 
intirely loſt. Rational people, though poſſeſſe 
of great ſenſibility, will never be violently in low 


hen 

ked r 
0, CE 
W pe 
hat ti! 
tigue 
peakil 
nd p! 
er fo 
her 
ame 


therefore you ſee how careful Richardſon has beeifftche« 
(who certainly knew the human heart) not to ion, 
preſent Clarif in love; even at the time when erm. 
is deceived in Lovelace, ſhe has only a ſmall df her 
gree of preference for him, and never any loveWou 7 
yet ſhe has a tender heart; but ſhe has virtuoſo"! f 
principles, a ſuperior underſtanding, and greilbe far 
prudence; and conſequently it is impoſſible er as 
ſhould be ſuſceptible of an affection which ca! tha 
not fill the heart till it has turned the head; an: B- 
from which reaſon will always preſerve a perſoffſÞ"4 ! 
of reflection who has a command over herſeſfi ada 
After this converſation it is unneceſſary to tell % et at 
that I have not accepted the Marquis de Herne of 
offer: he defired a poſitive anſwer, and ſince th me 
time he has intirely left off viſiting here. o the 
Lou are anxious to know, Madam, what in ent 
preſſion going into company has made upon 4 here 
laide ; as ſhe has all her ſenſes about her, se! 
is very much ſtruck with the abſurdities t 
perceives. I carried her the other day to Madam wh; 
de B's, where there was a great deal of com uch 
pany, and we ſtaid ſome time. She made man — 0 
u 


obſervations, which ſhe communicated to me 
7 . When 
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ot feilen we were alone. Can any thing be, ſhe 


rware ned me, more amiable than Madame de B——2? 
womaWo, certainly, replied I, and you will find very 
er halls perſons to be compared to her. She poſſeſſes 
ſs int 


hat true politenefs that always pleaſes and never 
tigues. She has the art fa infinitely rare of 
peaking well, of expreſſing herſelf with elegance 
nd purity, without its being poſſible to accule 


WM 
erable 
] to it 


(er Mer for one moment of pedantry. You may ſay 
offeſle(W her converſation the ſame that they ſay of Ma- 
n lobe me de Sevigne's writing, that it is never far 
1s beedſetched, nor ever vulgar. She has ſo ſweet a diſpo- 


tion, that we are more charmed than ſurpriſed at 
er moſt lively ſallies, and reflection convinces us 
f her ſuperiority.—With what warmth, Mamma, 


to re 
nen ſb 
all de 


Jloye ou make her elogium, and yet ſhe is not one of 
irtuouWour friends !. . . Was ſhe my enemy I ſhould ſay, 

greilllbe fame things of her; it is ſo pleaſing to ſpeak of 
Jle er as ſhe deſerves... . Mamma, what is the name 


h ca that young Lady who was ſeated by Madame 
1; an: 5——> who had her handkerchief fo trimmed 
perſoſÞn1 ſo many flowers ſhaking on her head? .. 
herſelW\ladame de — —How do you like her? — She is 
ell ja ot at all pretty, and ſne has a diſagreeable man- 
lern er of turning her head to the right and left every 
ce th{Mvoment... and of making faces I... what a group 


f them ſhe drew round her!... . As ſoon as ſhe 
ent into another room, all the men who were 
here alſo came and ſurrounded her alſo.— I lay a 
wager it was on account of the faces ſhe made; 
es {107 it was very droll to fee her near....Yes; this 
adam what is called coquetry ; which men deſpiſe ſo 
com nuch and which yet attracts their notice. — Mam- 
mana, did you remark when Madame de B ſaid 
o melo much in praiſe of Madame C—, with what 
when G 3 coldneſs 
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coldneſs Madame de ** ® anſwered her l.. . . Ve. 
ſhe was not able to diſſemble her chagrin; 6 
envy is a vice which no art can conceal... . . v0 
ſee the proof of it: ſince you, who are ſo youy 
and fo little experienced, have diſcovered in a my 
ment, that Madame de *** was envious. — An 
how can one be ſo | how at leaſt can one he in 
ſenſible to the noble pleaſure of doing juftice t 
others, 
You fee, Madam, how ridiculous Adelaide fin 
coquetry and envy as diſagreeable. If ſhe hy 
ſeen company at my houſe from the age of eig 
years, ſhe would have been accuſtomed to all theſ 
things: ſhe would not have remarked them, or: 
leaſt ſhe would not have been ſhocked by then 
and in that caſe how ſhould I have acted, in ord: 
to have preſerved her from the ſame faults ; inſtex 
of which, I have no occaſion to tell her how hate 
ful the vice is, her eyes are open, ſhe ſees and & 
ii | 

Yes, Madam, the Chevalier de Valmont condud 
himſelf always as well as your affection can wiſh 
his connexions are not very much extended, be 
cauſe he has choſen his friends with propriety. H 
s particularly attached this Winter to the Marqu 
de * * * that young man ſo diſtinguiſhed by hi 
virtues, by his genius, and brilliant qualities, an 
whoſe conduct has given every father of a fami| 
the ſatisfaction of being able to offer to his ſons 
model worthy to be imitated. The Chevalier d 
Valmont ſhews the moſt ſincere attachment to The 
dore; they have both the ſame principles and th 
ſame ſentiment, and they are made to love eac 

other throughout their lives, | 
LEY? 
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LETTER MM. 
you The Baroneſs to Madame d'Oftalis. 


* EL L, my dear child, does the affair ſuc- 
tel? Will Monſ. ZOfalis obtain his wiſhes, and 
e appointed to the Embaſly ? Send me a meſſenger 
qe fine tell me the Yes... and even the No; that No 
Which will make you remain at home... In pre- 
rence to every thing, I with for the advancement 
your huſband and all that will contribute to his 
onour and the increaſe of his fortune... But 1 
m in the moſt difficult ſituation ; for that which 
y heart wiſhes for my reaſon condemns !... 


inſteor me to wiſh to ſee ou ſetting out for La * * 
hate No, do not imagine it!... Ah, my daughter. 
nd dow often have I reproached myſelf during the two 


ears J ſtaid in Italy, at ſuch a diſtance from you, 
ind which I might have ſpent with you !... But 
et us ſay no more of it; let us wait the event with 
eſignation, and prepare ourſelves to ſupport it with 
ourage, 

[ {upped laſt night at Madame de Yalc?'s for the firſt 
ime this Winter. The Viſcounteſs made. ſuch a 
s, anoint of it that I could not deny her. There were 

i eer forty people of the beſt faſhion. We have ſeen 
he time when Madame de Vale was not well re- 


houſand livres a year, all the world flock to her 
vith eagerneſs. She is very much elated at it; 
The is ignorant that ſhe has no better qualities, than 
ber riches, to attract their notice, People, who 
eep ſuch excellent houſes, are like Kings who 

G 4 never 


eived in company, but, now that ſhe has a hundred | 
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coldneſs Madame de * * ® anſwered her!. . . . Ves, 
ſhe was not able to diſſemble her chagrin ; for 
envy is a vice which no art can conceal., . Vou 
ſee the proof of it: ſince you, who are ſo young 
and ſo little experienced, have diſcovered in a mo- 
ment, that Madame de *** was envious. — And 
how can one be ſo! how at leaſt can one be in. 
ſenſible to the noble pleaſure of doing juſtice ty 
others. | 
You ſee, Madam, how ridiculous Adelaide find 
coquetry and envy as diſagreeable. If ſhe ha 
ſeen company at my houſe from the age of eight 
years, ſhe would have been accuſtomed to all theſe 
things: ſhe would not have remarked them, or a 
leaſt ſhe would not have been ſhocked by them; 
and in that caſe how ſhould I have acted, in order 
to have preſerved her from the ſame faults ; inſtead 
of which, I have no occaſion to tell her how hate 
ful the vice is, her eyes are open, ſhe ſees and de. 
teſts it. | 8 | 
Yes, Madam, the Chevalier de Valmont conduct 
himſelf always as well as your affection can wiſh: 
his connexions are not very much extended, be- 
cauſe he has choſen his friends with propriety. He 
is particularly attached this Winter to the Marquis 
de * * * * that young man ſo diſtinguiſhed by his 
\ virtues, by his genius, and brilliant qualities, and 
whoſe conduct has given every father of a family 
the ſatisfaction of being able to offer to his ſons 
model worthy to be imitated, The Chevalier 4: 
Valmont ſhews the moſt ſincere attachment to The- 
dore ; they have both the ſame principles and the 
ſame ſentiment, and they are made to love each 
other throughout their lives, 
| LET: 
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'Oung The Baroneſs to Madame d'Oftalis. 


1 W E L L, my dear child, does the affair ſuc- 
n- - . = . 0 
ce cd? Will Monſ. 4 Oſtalis obtain his wiſhes, and 


he appointed to the Embaſly ? Send me a meſſengęr 
find to tell me the Yes... and even the No; that No 
had which will make you remain at home |... In pre- 
ference to every thing, I with for the advancement 
ther of your huſband and all that will contribute to his 
honour and the increaſe of his fortune. .. But 1 
\em. m in the moſt difficult ſituation ; for that which 
onde my heart wiſhes for my reaſon condemns! ... 
ſex For me to wiſh to fee you ſetting out for La * 
hate. No, do not imagine it!... Ah, my daughter. 
d de. How often have I reproached myſelf during the two 
| years I ſtaid in Italy, at ſuch a diſtance from you, 
dug Ml and which I might have ſpent with you!... But 
viſn: let us ſay no more of it; let us wait the event with 
be- wſignation, and prepare ourſelves to ſupport it with 
„ He courage. | 
rquis ſupped laſt night at Madame de Yalc?'s for the firſt 
y his time this Winter. The Viſcounteſs made ſuch a 
and point of it that I could not deny her. There were 
mihi near forty people of the beſt faſhion. We have ſeen 
ns 2 the time when Madame de Yale was not well re- 
er 4M ceived in company, but, now that ſhe has a hundred 
Ther MY thouſand livres a year, all the world flock to her 
the with eagerneſs. She is very much elated at it; 
each MI {be is ignorant that ſhe has no better qualities, than 
her riches, to attract their notice, —People, who 
T. keep ſuch excellent houſes, are like Kings who 
G 4 never 
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from the abſurd folly of ſetting a high value on thei 


trom you, 
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never know what is ſaid of them. A good ſupper 

as often makes people guilty of meanneſs and falſe. 

hood as ambition. Duclos has ſaid very juſt, 

«© Men never judge, but by appearances. Are 7 
te they made dupes of? It is becauſe thoſe who de. 
“ ceive them are baſely, as well as dexterouſly, | 
<« perfidious.“ It is alſo true, that, unleſs one h | | 
blinded by an immoderate ſhare of vanity, a very 
little experience may inform one, that, wheneverþtend: 
one pleaſes, one may draw company to one's houſe, Me pre: 
even without giving them ſuppers ; it is not neceſ. Mut, d 


ſary for one even to be amiable ; one has only toW"!y te 


keep one's chamber and open one's doors. This h Vite! 

a uſeful leſſon for young people in order to keep then fa 
eiae 
orm 
eprive 
FO/lal 
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hall fi 
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e beg 
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nuch! 


extenſive connexions. This eagerneſs for drawing 
all Paris to one's houſe occaſions a loſs of time, 
which- is not repaid by any real pleaſure. In the 
midſt of ſuch a vortex, it is impothble to cultivat 
the mind or improve it, and to preſerve an inclina. 
tion for ſtudy or buſineſs. - My intention is certain- 
ly not to Jet my daughter live in ſolitude and | 
{hall have no objection to her being in places ſome. 
times, where ihe may meet with fifty or ſixty 
people, provided ſhe does not receive ſo many at her 
own houſe, where I would have her entertain on 
her friends and thoſe that are really amiable al 
in that caſe, ſhe will never have forty perſons to 
ſupper. Monſ. and Madame de Vale“ are mind. 
ing themſelves; their pride pays very dear for 
the boaſt of keeping one of the beſt houſes in 
Paris. Adieu, my dear child; I do not pres you 
to write to me ; you can judge by J. affection for 
you of the impatience with which I wait to heat 
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ſupper 
falſe. 


Juſth, 
re 
10 de. 
ouſly, 
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LETTERS 
The Baroneſs to Madame de Valmont. 
U [ ONS. PORalis is named Ambaſſador to 


* Xx. He ſets out in two months, and his wife 
tends him. Far from exacting ſuch a facrifice, 
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eneve | 
houk je preſſed Madame 4 O/taiis to remain in France; | 
neceſ. ut, doubtleſs, he was certain ſhe would liſten | 
nly tofWnly to her duty]... Yes, ſuch is the duty of a [| 
"his ite! She muſt without heſitation quit her friends, ot 
then er family, her mother, to follow her huſband. hl 
1 their Llelaide may one day be called upon perhaps to per- lt 
|| 


awing Worn theſe ſame duties... This cruel thought 

time {Weprives me of my only conſolation . , . Madame W 
n the O/falrs rends my heart, when ſhe ſays Adelaide 109 
tivate Remains to you. Alas! who can aſſure me ſhe . 
linz. Mrill always remain? What a melancholy Sum- uy 
rtain- ner will this be to me] Monſ. & Alnane and Theo- h (| 
nd Ire ſet out in ſix weeks; and I, a fortnight after, ll 
ome. hall fix myſelf at S* * *, on that little eſtate we | 
ſixty pave fix leagues from Paris; where I ſhall ſtay till | | 
at her e beginning of November. Adieu, Madam ;— | i 
only ity me... You know better than any body how | [| 
2 nuch I ought to ſuffer at this time. | 1 | 
ns to : ö 1 
nInd- 1 
r for 1 | 
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& ted in the duties of their ſituation, ... Wit 
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. Kin man. 
The Baroneſs to Madame de Valmont. 


VI 8, Madam, without doubt the intereſt « 
thoſe who are dear to us is able to make us fu 
port with courage the moſt cruel diſappointment 
Have I not. myſelf taken all the ſteps that coul 
poſſibly be uſeful to Monſ. d' Oflalis? If I could h 


ſure that Adelaide would be happier two thouſan 


leagues from me, do you think I ſhould heſitate 
moment to ſeparate myſelf from her? I ſhould n 
even then ſacrifice al my felicity to her; in { 
Curing her's, I could not think myſelf unhappy. 

I ſhall only receive my particular friends here 
I have brought with me a Miniature Painter, t. 
only Maſter Adelaide wants at preſent ; for I cx 
ſupply the place of all the others. Monſ. Leblau 


Monſ. 4 Almane's Steward, will ſtay ſix mon 


with us, and will give my daughter ſome gener 
knowledge of thoſe affairs in which a woman m 


find herſelf engaged. So it is recommended by t 


wiſeſt and beſt of Inſtructors. It is right,” ſq 
Monſ. de Fenelon, that young people ſhould kno 
« ſomething of the principal rules of the laws; fore 
« ample, the difference there is between a Will and 
„ Deed of Gift; what is the meaning of a Contrach. 
« Entail, a Diviſion, and Coheirs; the principal lay 
c of the country where we live, and the cuſton 
* which render theſe acts valid; what is meant 
cc. Property, by Community, by real and perſon 
« Eflates, If they are married, their princip 
« buſineſs will turn upon theſe things... Girls: 
« family and large fortunes ought to be inftruc 
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« regard to theſe eſtates, it is right to teach them 

« what they may do, in order to avoid being cheat- 

« ed, and all thoſe artifices ſo common in the 
t, « country. Add to this the means by which they 
« may eſtabliſh little ſchools and hoſpitals for the 
« fick and poor. In explaining the duties of land- 
« lords, do not forget their rights ; tell them what 
« are Fiefs, Vaſſals, Homage, Rent, {mpropria- 
« tions, the right of Field Rent, Fines of Alienation, 
« Indemnities, Mortmain, Acknowledgement, Court- 
« rolls, and ſuch things, to be acquainted with 
« which is neceſſary, ſince the management of 
« eſtates intirely depends on all theſe matters.“ 
We have every morning a converſation of three 


* ject. In the afternoon, Adelaide writes down all 
ſhe is able to retain in her memory. M. Leblanc 


words the has omitted. Auelaide will preſerve theſe 
papers, in order to remember what they retain. It 
will be ſufficient, if ſhe only reads them once a 
quarter. J do not allow her to write at the time, 
becauſe ſhe would not liſten with ſo much attention, 
if ſh was not obliged to take an account of the 
converſation four or five hours after; and I have 
not allowed her Maſter to write theſe papers, be- 
cauſe the cleareſt explanation, and what we never 
torget, 1s that which we make ourſelves. 

Adelaide finds the country, where we now are, 
not half ſo agreeable as our ſituation in Languedoc. 
dhe is alſo ſurpriſed and much hurt by perceiving, 
the wretched poverty of the peaſants, who ſurround 
this little eſtate. What, ſaid ſhe to me] ſo many 
unfortunate people fo near Paris; fo near this mul- 
titude of rich perſons! . . . Can you be aſtoniſhed 
& it, replied-I, when this poverty exiſts even at 

G <6 Paris 


quarters of an hour with Monſ. Leblanc on this ſub- 


corrects it the next day, and adds in the margin the 
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Paris itſelf? It is not in the regions of pomp and 
oſtentation that you will find benevolence. Luxuty 
ſupports the manufactures, gives bread to a number 
of workmen, that is, when it is moderate; but car. 
ried to excels it equally ruins the workmen, and 
thoſe who employ them : the laſt never pay, and 
the firſt die of hunger, and every tradeſman is 
made a bankrupt. In ſhort, how is it, when you 
have fifty thouſand livres a year, and ſpend eighty, 
that you can do any good actions? ... Mamma, I 
{ſhall never contract any debts, and ſhall always 
have ſome money left of my allowance. I wiſh 
you would have the goodneſs to direct me how to 
employ a ſum which I deſign for the poor. 
And what is this ſum? ... Five hundred livres a 
year certain, and my brother will give the ſame: 
but we wiſh to devote this money to a certain ob- 
zect which is not to be changed. | 
I promiſe you I will think about it, anſwered I, 
and even to ſecond you in this project. Mamma, 
faid Adelaide, could not we form a little aſſociation 
with ſome of our acquaintance? , . . It is poſlible 
we may ; but we muſt never make propoſals of this 
kind, except to particular friends... You do not 
then approve of thoſe collections that are fre- 
quently made in company? .. Not at all; let us 
give as much as we can; it is all that religion and 
humanity require of us. We are not ordered to 
beg alms to give away, For my part, I had much 
rather diſpoſe of ſome of my goods to ſupport an 
unfortunate perſon who aſks my charity, than to 
beg money of thirty people whom I do not know, 
and who give it with reluctance and an ill grace: 
for my part I never ſubmit to this contribution 
but through politeneſs. —How can I be certain = 
| e 
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me object of the charity is really worthy my com- 
paſſion? I know nothing of the matter; I have my 
own poor whom I love; the money they aſk me 
for belongs to them ; the begging Lady would 
take it from them, and alſo take from me the merit 
and delightful pleaſure of giving it. She alone will 
enjoy the little portion of gratitude that is due to 
me. If it was not unpolite, I ſhould have a per- 
fe! right to ſay to her, deny yourſelf one or two 
ſuperfluities, and you will complete- the ſum you 
now aſk for, in a manner much more noble and 
more meritorious, It is very likely this diſcourſe 
may make little impreflion ; for J imagine it is 
much eaſier in general to be troubleſome and in- 
diſcreet than charitable and benevolent... Yet, 
Mamma, I have often heard you praiſe Madame 
——, for her benevolence, and ſhe is a begging 
Lady. . If the benevolence of all the begging 
Ladies was as ſincere and as univerſally known as 
her's, I ſhould no longer condemn the cuſtom ; it 
would appear reſpectable, though, even then, I 
ſhould ſtill be determined not to adopt it. I repeat, 
let us return to our firſt principles, and we ſhall 
never deviate from them. Above all, it is neceſſary to 
be ſtrictly juſt. . . And it cannot be called juſtice ta 
obtain money from thoſe who give it with regret ; 
and this reaſon alone would give me an averſion 
ſor collecting money in company. | 

The ſame day that we had this converſation, I 
told Madame de Limours and Madame de $** who 
were here the ſcheme of Adelaide; and it is 
agreed that we ſhould form an aſſociation with 
ſome more perſons, in order to found a little eſ- 
tabliſhment about two leagues from Paris; and 
that each member ſhould preſide over it in _ 
3 ; a ; e 
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We have not yet made our calculation; we have 
only determined at preſent on having a ſchool far 
ſix very poor girls, whom we ſhall chuſe, with 
agreeable perſons and healthy conſtitutions, and 
about ten 3 old. Theſe fix children we ſhal 
t to read, write, and caſt accounts, 
and to work at their needle. We ſhall take ; 
ſmall houſe for them, and put at the head of it a 
= workwoman, and a man who will be the 
eward, and at the ſame time the ſchoolmaſter, 
We ſhall alſo give them a cook and a maid- ſervant. 
We imagine this eſtabliſhment will coſt us poſ. 
fibly ſix thouſand livres a year. Our intentions 


are to keep the girls only ſeven years, the two 


laſt of which they are to work for their own pro- 
fit; and they will be employed by the Ladies who 
eſtabliſh the ſchool] and by their friends: ſo that, 
when they leave it at ſeventeen years old, they 
will have a ſmall ſum of money, underſtand reading 
working, writing, and accounts : the Governeſſes of 
the ſociety will have the liberty of letting the girls 
they preſent be taught other things, ſuch as em- 
broidery, making caps, and working tapeſtry, &c. 
Theſe girls, having received an excellent educa- 
tion for their ſtations, will be eafily ſettled in 


places either at Paris, or in the country; and the 


ſooner, as they will have the protection of all the 
Governeſſes. On the day they quit the ſchool, fix 
other girls of the ſame age will take their places; 
and ſo on, as long as any of the Governeſſes live; 
who enter into new engagements every ſeven 


years. Adelaide is employed in forming the regula- 


tions of the ſchool and the Chriſtian and moral in- 
ſtructions for the girls: the Governeſſes are to 
be the judges of this work, and to correct — 25 

WR: they 
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they ſee occaſion. You, Madam, who take ſo 
much pleaſure in doing good, will eaſily imagine 
how much this ſcheme employs us; we talk of 
nothing elſe, and Adelaide has already drawn up a 
part of the inſtructions deſtined for the girls. 

I punctually receive news of the Chevalier de 
Valmont from my ſon, who is very happy to find 
fit a himſelf this year in the ſame garriſon; and the 
e the praiſes of the Chevalier always take up a whole 


aſter page of every letter I receive from Theodore. 
vant, | | | 
poſ- .. 1 | TE OY 
tions | | 
two LETTER -XLIV, 
a4 The Baroneſs to Madame de Valmont. 
that, From St. * * 


ding J Have made acquaintance, Madam, with a per- 
les of ſon you often met with at Narbonne in the Win- 
girls ter you ſpent there: it is Monf, the Count de Retel. 
em- He gave me the pleaſure of talking of you, which 
Kc. was ſufficient to make him agreeable. He has, 
uca- beſides great knowledge and underſtanding, a 
d in little roughneſs and ſingularity, but an excel- 
| the Wl lent character and an air of freedom which 
the MW pleaſes me much. He has a charming houle a- 
„ ix WW bout three quarters of a league from mine: he 
ces; gives us the liberty of walking in his garden; 
ive; MW which has been the means of bringing us acquaint- 
even <d. He has no great opinion of the knowledge or 
la- talents of women. He ſmiled when he ſaw the 
lin- plan of my garden raiſed by Adelaide, as well as 
to at the landſcapes, flowers, and miniatures of her 
t a drawing. I ſuſpe& he may more than once — 
een 
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been deceived in this way, and that experience 
has made him incredulous. Rouſſeau ſays, “ At 
Paris the rich underſtand every thing; the poor 
only are ignorant. This capital is full of artiſt; 
of rank, particularly females, who finiſh their 
& works, as Monſieur Guiallaum invented his 
colours. I only know three fair exceptions to 
5 this rule among the men, though there may be 
© more; but I know not one among the Ladies, 
and I doubt whether there is any.” 

For- my part, I know two exceptions already, 
which are Madame 4'Oſtalzs and Adelaide, and 
therefore I believe there may be more ; though [ 
have not ſeen any other female artiſts. draw land- 
ſcapes from Nature, or make good and correct 
likeneſſes in their portraits. But at length Mon- 
fieur de Retel has ſeen Adelaide drawing in a gar- 
den: he has ſeen her paint from Nature; he has 
examined into her improvements, and is now con- 
vinced there is no treachery. This diſcovery has 
made him go from one extreme to another; for he 
is become one of Adelarde's greateſt admirers. The 
other day we were playing by chance, at a game 
where every one is to make a verſe in'their turn, 
The prettieſt hand-writing in the world diſcovered 
all thoſe which were written. by Adelaide. Mon- 
ſieur de Retel, after praiſing the writing, examined 
the poetry with great attention. How, ſaid he, 
there are not only no faults in the ſpelling, but 
not one line bad of the verſification ... So then, 
| Mademoiſelle, faid he, with a tone rather ironi- 
cal, you have learned to make verſes, and doubt- 
lefs we may flatter ourſelves one day or other with 
ſeeing ſome of your productions. It is true, re- 
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rience ble to judge of the meaſure of verſe, put me up- 
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hn making ſome myſelf ; but at the ſame time 
ſhe taught me, that unleſs one poſſeſſed this ta- 
ent in a very ſuperior degree, it would render a 
woman ridiculous ..... Well, Mademoiſelle, in- 
terrupted Monſieur de Retel, why ſhouid you not 
hope to be able, ſome time, to equal any ofthe 
Ladies who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this 
Way? d Becauſe my vanity does not hinder 
me, ſaid Adelaide, from perceiving that the verſes I 
make are good for nothing. The paper I have 
in my hand, ſaid Monſieur de Retel, proves that 
your modeſty deceives you. This is only your 
oallantry, ſaid I, in my turn; but Adelaide knows 
yery well, that with much labour ſhe could my 
produce very moderate verſes. Beſides, it is muc 

better to write well In proſe. The name of Ma- 
dame Sevigny will be immortal : and Mademoiſelle 
Barbier is known to very few people, though ſhe 
died only in 1742, and though ſhe wrote ſeveral 
operas and tragedies, which were very well recei- 
ved at the time : But why is this ? Becauſe Made- 
moiſelle Barbier's tragedies are very indifferent, and 
Madame de Sevigny's letters have every degree of 
perfection of which this kind of writing is ſuſcep- 


tible. Thus. it is, that there is more merit. in 


writing a ſong that is perfect than a whole Epic 
poem, if it is ill done. Four verſes only have 
raſed the reputation of Monſieur St. Hulaire for 
ever; and Chapelaine would have been long {ſince 
forgotten, if ſome Authors had not taken the 
trouble to criticiſe him. Therefore, ſince Ade- 
laide writes a very good letter, and makes bad 


verſes, I. adviſe her always to keep to proſe: 


But ſuppoſe, ſaid Madame de Limours, ſome time 
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162 I 
hence, born with ſo much wit as ſhe has, a 
educated with ſo much care, ſhe ſhould diſtingul 
herſelf, and become an Authoreſs, would you di 
ſuade her from it .. . No; I would not; fy 
though I am not certain ſhe would make an en 
cellent work, yet I am very ſure it would not hy 
a bad one, when her underſtanding is perfed 
forme. But you fay, that good works alone 
paſs to poſterity ?.... Yes, works of mere enter 
tainment and pleaſure; but a work of morality 
provided it is well written, may be excuſed for i 
want of genius and ſuperior talents. An Author, wht 
wiſhes only to ſhine, has no right to this indul 
gence; if he does not pleaſe, he is to blame an 
is good for nothing: but I can pardon great fault 
and an indifferent ſtyle in one who means to inſtrul 
and inlighten me. I could not without ingratitud 
judge him with ſeverity : his book would mei 
eſteem, were it void of all entertainment, and eve 
tireſome; as long as it is uſeful, it will always he 
read. It is thus, that many works on ſcience 
written without genius, and ſeveral books on mo- 
rality which are but moderate performances, hau 
deſcended to poſterity, merely becauſe they ar 
uſeful. For theſe reaſons I would always endes. 
vour to prevent young people from the madnel 
of turning Poets: there can be nothing real) 
uſeful in that kind of writing which conſequent- 
ly requires a ſuperiority of genius; therefore, its 
much wiſer to prefer proſe, in which one is {ur 
of diſtinguiſhing one's ſelf, if it does but conve 
_ Inſtruction and good ſenſe ; and may, with the ad 
dition of genius, be reckoned in the number of tie 
beſt Writers, and equally valued for every great 
talent and the uſe made of them. Ty 
| 5 
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This converſation has put an end to Monſieur 
V Retel's fears, leſt Adclaide ſhould turn Poeteſs. 
Madame de Limours is perſuaded it will conclude 


las, ant 
tingu | 
you dif 


t ; fol his falling in love with Adelaide. This eſtab- 
an e ihment would be far above any thing I could ex- 
not bMWe# for my daughter, and yet it would give me no 
erfechheaſure; Monſieur de Retel has a hundred thouſand 


'S alone 
enter 
orality 


| for its 


irres a year, and is of a very good family; but he 
5 ſeven and thirty years old, and has a perſon which 
annot be agreeable to a young woman. If his 
zing ſo very plain did not abſolutely create an 
Yr, widWvcriion to him, it would at leaſt make it probable 

indil nat his wife could never love him; and, though I 
ne an m far from deſiring that Adelaide ſhould be violent- 
t faul in love with her huſband; yet I ſhould wiſh her 


nſtr uo like him, and conſequently would have nothing to 

atten: diſagreeable in him. I am very ſenſible that in 

= general this conſideration has no weight, and that 
Even 


a man of family and fortune is ſeldom refuſed on 
account of his perſon, however diſguſting it may 
de. But I confeſs I am of a different opinion; 
and, even if the happineſs of my daughter were leſs 
tear to me, Religion would prevent me from ſacrifi- 
cing her to ambition, and from giving her a huſband 
who might inſpire her with averſion : and, even if 
it were her own choice, I ſhould oppoſe it, unleſs 
ſhe was five and twenty years old, as I ſhould 
think it was owing to her ſimplicity, rather thag 
her underſtanding. 
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LETTER XLV. 


The Baron to the Viſcount. 
From Straſburg, 


W E muſt, abſolutely, my dear Baron, alt SIN 


ſomething in our plan ; or, better to expreſs myſel 
remedy the troubles Madame de Limours's rann %%; f 

has cauſed. Theodore talks of Conſtantia with plein 
ſure, but is too certain of having the happineſs Mfcularl 
belonging to you, to be warmly intereſted | 
that thought. He depends upon it; which is e 
nough to take away his anxiety. All my endeM... o 
vours to diminiſh his hopes will be in vain : the lM. in 
farewells of Madame de Limours are too ſtrong). ©, 
in his thoughts, . , .Nevertheleſs the Counteſs 4M. th 
tolle is arrived (for you know her huſband's grandi do ne 
mother lives at Straſburg) ſhe is my day the ob ifes; 
ject of a new entertainment. She takes particuli ars c 
notice of Theodore, and they will meet this Wine om r. 
at Paris. All this gives me uneaſineſs. The E At 
ſult of much reflection upon this ſubject is, that MW, a:6« 
think you and I muſt fall out; not publicly, for ap the 


our ct 
heautif 


pearances muſt be kept up. Deſormeaux's buſinel ght: 
will be a good pretence. Our intereſt claſhed then % 7 
and I ſucceeded : do you take it in ill humour, . on : 
write mea formal letter: I will ſhew it to Theodrl gur 
On your ſide complain of me ta the ViſcountebM hea. 
on our return to Paris, we ſhall find her uneilgſ, hay 
and alarmed. This is all I aſk of you; I wi. 

manage every thing elſe myſelf. Adieu, my dei; ſure 


friend] In expectation of this quarrel be aflurai$, 1 1 
that nothing can diminiſh my affection for you. 


LEW” 
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LETTER XLVIS 
Baroneſs to Madame d'Oſtalis. 


St. * 


INC E you have been at * *, my dear child, 
have received two letters from the Count de Roſe- 
ile; for it is true that I wiſhed to hear news of 
ou from more hands than one; be has very par- 
icularly anſwered all my queſtions about you and 
our children. He not only tells me that you are 
xautiful as the day, but that you have no appear- 
nce of ſadneſs nor dejection, and that you was 
jot in the leaſt fatigued with your long voyage. 
n ſhort, his account intirely agrees with your's, 
nd this confirmation was very neceſlary to me. 
do not doubt your ſenſe; I rely upon your pro- 
niſes; but you know the moſt trifling and idle 
ears ought to be excuſed, when they proceed 
om real affection. 


he e At length, my dear, the Count de Retel has 
_ uſtified Madame de Limours's prediction. This 


5 the copy of a letter I received from him laſt 
ight: | "M75 

« You know, Madam, that to be able to talk 
© on important affairs, it is neceſſary to have all 
© our ſenſes about us, to have a cool head and a 


= { heart free. I am now in that ſituation, but I 
1 81 have not a moment to loſe, if I would profit by 
, hy git. For near fix months, ſince I had the plea- 


Fm | ſure of knowing you, I am become leſs incre- 
"WF dulous. I did not believe the education of a 
young perſon could contribute to her eſtabliſh- 
went. Tt is true I have ſcarcely till now ſeen 
ET * 


*. 
* 
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perſon can equally ſeduce the moſt trifling, x 
well as the wiſer men. She has but to 


Madam, I am thirty-feven, and Mademoiſelle 
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any inſtance of education which deſerved to be 
looked upon as of importance; but at preſent 
I can conceive it very poſſible for our heads to 
be quite turned by a perſon who unites to the 
moſt ſtriking talents a cultivated mind, an ele. 
gant figure, and an amiable temper. Such a 


ew 
herſelf, and ſhe will attract all hearts; ſhe will 
fix them by making herſelf known. Why, 
when we wiſh to marry, do we only aſk for 
fortune? It is, becauſe it would generally be in 
vain to demand a good education. We never 
aſk for things which appear imaginary to us, 
and we often ſeek only for a rich wife, def. 
pairing to find one at the ſame time handſome, 
amiable, ſenſible, and ingenious. In fhort, 


# Almane (1 may as well ſpeak plain) is but 
ſeventeen. She is lovely in all reſpects, and! 
have nothing to offer in my own favour but 
the deſire I ſhould have of making her happy, 
and my attachment to you, Madam 

am not ignorant that you think her education 
will not be completed till ſhe is eighteen and 
a half; and I too much admire your Work not 


to wiſh it brought to perfection. If you have WF" © x 

other views, I have no right to demand your rt, 

ſecret; but I have a right to expect from ſuch a eis, 

character as your's a frankneſs that will pre- Mou af 

ſerve me from the misfortune of entertaining Jualltic 
vain hopes. I again repeat it to you, Madam, Nrarry 

I am not yet in love; but, if your anſwer is not H [1 

favourable to me, haſten to ſend it, and de- wee. 

refer. 


prive me of all hopes.“ 
X Alter 
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After having read this letter, I called Adelaide, 
and ſhewed it to her. What do you think, ſaid I, 
r this new propoſal? I could marry Monſ. 
» Retel without reluctance, replied Adelaide. 
Vithout reluctance ! that is not ſufficient. —I do 


by ot think I can ever marry with pleaſure, I am ſo 
„ (pp) in my preſent condition! .... Monſ. de Rete! 
hew ſs man of honour, he has good ſenſe; by aſking 
will Wor your hand, he proves that he loves you, ſince he 


as a hundred thouſand livres a year, is of a good 
amily, and has a title. Ambition and vanity will 
de in ever determine your daughter's choice. . . yet 
| ſhould perhaps be more ſenſible of the value of 
conſiderable fortune than moſt people of my 
ge. You have taught me how much riches can 
add to our happineſs, when we know how to make 
z proper uſe of them; but 1 confeſs I ſhould feel 
kind of repugnance in _— myſelf to a man 


but Wor whom I ſhould be but a bad match; and more 
nd, if like Monſ. de Retel, he was intirely deſtitute 
but f all external graces : for I ſhould fear he would 


uſpect that I had not ſo much conſulted reaſon 


* and eſteem as intereſt and ambition. I under- 
tion land you, ſaid I ſmiling; you would be better 
and Pleaſed with Monſ. de Retel, if his perſon was 


greeable, and if he was ſome years younger. 


not 
a e may eaſily comprehend this delicacy.—Joking 
rour bart, replied Adelazde, if Monſ. de Retel; ſuch as 


ic is, had only a fortune equal to mine, and that 
ou aſſured me he really poſſeſſed all the good 
ning zualities he appears to have, I could determine to 
am, Merry him without any trouble; and I am very 
not are { ſhould be happy with him. My motive for 
de- WFbuſing him could not then be ſuſpeCted ;—by 
referring him to a young man, I ſhould ſhew 

= ſenſe 
I 
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ſenſe above my years, and I ſhould deſerve h 
affection and the eſteem of the Public. —I appro 
this manner of thinking, my dear Adelaide; it i 
quite conformable to my own, and I will than 
Monſ. de Retel.—T am very glad of it, I confeſ 
Mamma; yet I muſt again repeat to you that it i 
not his age which makes me diſlike him. I knoy 
very well that a man is not old at ſeven and thirty, 
it even appears to me that I ſhould be flattered hy 
having a huſband of experience and conſideration 
I have yet ſeen but little of the world; but! 
have already obſerved how unhappy young men 
make their wives; the Count Hhratelt, for ex 
ample, and many others I proteſt to you 
Mamma, I ſhould like better to marry an amiable 
man of thirty-ſeven than a young man of three 
and twenty. Scarce had Adelaide pronounced the 
words three and twenty, than ſhe bluſhed mol 
violently, as if ſhe had named the Chevalier / 
mont. ir was in effect the ſame thing; for he wa 
in her thoughts. I was delighted that ſhe gay 
me an opportunity of ſpeaking about him to her 
I was careful however not to increaſe her con 
fuſion by appearing to fix any particular meaning 
on the words that had juſt eſcaped her. Indeed 
ſaid I, laughing, there is a vaſt deal to bluſh at 
becauſe you think of the only young unmarrie 
man you are acquainted with, could you fear from 
me an improper interpretation. Ah! Mamm: 
| replied Adelaide, embracing me with ſome remains 
of emotion, I never ſhall fear your reading to the 
bottom of my heart. I am very certain of it 
and be ſure that all your ſentiments are perfed 
known to me Well, Mamma, I hope I har 
none that you can diſapprove. Adelazde's appear 

| | -+ lf 
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ce of uneaſineſs at ſaying theſe words, and the 
nplicity of the queſtion itſelf made me ſmile. 
Vhat then, replied I, are you not ſure of it. 


e hi 
proy 
It is 


han hut I believe you better than myſelf. . . . be com- 
nfeſoſed then, for you are perfectly right.. . I really 
t it bought ſo.. .. The Chevalier de Valmont is the 


noun of a Lady you have loved from your infancy ; 


te is your brother's friend; he has many agrecable 


rty; 

ed | qualities; he promiſes to be amiable ; he ought to 
tion npire you with more affection than any other young 
but ran vi his age. But you have often heard that 


mens aunt Mademoiſelle. d'Olcy has for a long time 
eve ws for his eſtabliſhment ; and, beſides, you 
youſWnow very well that you oy pretend to a much 
nabe ore advantageous match. ou know {til! better 
threat you are not at liberty to diſpoſe of your heart; 


d thend that we are to direct its inclinations. . . . . Be 
moliW!'o very ſure, Mamma, that I never thought for 
Jae minutes together of the perſon you mention, 


tis true I am more intereſted about him than 


e Was 
ga bout any ether young man; but, though I have 
her ten ſcen him, he is too young for me ever to 


zwe been able to converſe with him. IL can 


con 
aning either judge of his ſenſe nor his diſpoſition. I 
deed now Monf. de Retel much better than I know 


h at 
Arrie( 
fro | 


im; ſo that, unleſs my head had been abſolutely 
med by fooliſh Romances, where we ſee ſo many 
xamples of pretended unconquerable paſſions which 


mmi ing up ſuddenly at firſt fight, how could I per- 
main hade myſelf that what I feel for him is a real ſen- 
to the nent of preference ? My brother loves him ten- 
of it ely; but he knows how improper it would be to 


fedtlnWonverſe with me about a young man of the Che- 
 haWalier's age, and he never in his life mentioned his 
peaWane to me. I never hear him ſpoken of; and I 

ane Vo. III. H am 


— 
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am abſolutely ignorant what his difpoſition real. 
is. I have only a good opinion of him, as m 
father permits his connexion with my brother; hy 
I cannot know whether he has any particular x 
tachment, or any effential faults in his diſpoſition 
In a word, I find his perſon agreeable ; he appear 
to me honeſt, polite, reſerved ; is ſufficient to in 
ſpire favour, and not to generate friendſhip. Thi 
is the way we always think, replied I, when ou 
imaginations are not heated; in ſhort, when 
poſſeſs the ſenſe, reafon, and purity of heart of Cl; 
riſſa, Miſs Byron, and Adelaide. I ſee with ple 
ſure, that you have too much good ſenſe to exap 
gerate to your own affections yourſelf, an illuſio 
which has ruined fo many young people. Never 
theleſs it is ſufficient that you have diſcovered tha 
preference at the bottom of your heart of whic 
you have been ſpeaking, that you may careful 
avoid the object of it, and drive from your ima 


gination all that can recall him to your remem 


brance. It-is a duty which modeſty and prudent 
equally impoſe upon you. It is right already u 
accuſtom yourſelf to diſcharge ſcrupulouſly thi 
duty now indiſpenſable, and which -will becom 
ſacred when you are married. For example, you 
huſband will certainly be a Gentleman, becauſe 
ſhall chuſe him for you; but I ſhall be too inten 
upon eſſential qualities to be able to promiſe yo 
that he ſhall have many graces; ſo that it is ver 
poſſible that you may meet with many people mon 
amiable. The ſmalleſt degree of preference wi 
not then be allowed you ; as ſoon as ever you fe 
it, it is neceſſary to oppoſe it and deſtroy it; a 
effort which will never be painful to you, It. 
very unuſual that a perſon perfectly diſcreet ſhoul 
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ot be ſecure from theſe little ſurprizes, however 


ght and tranſient they may be. Duty, acquaint- 
nce, eſteem, and gratitude form real attachments; 


realh 
is m 


Y but 


ar Mp that the huſband I ſhall give you will certainly 
ſition ecome too dear to you, for you ever to value in 
ppeaWthers thoſe graces which he may not be poſſeſſed 
to inf. You well know that the Chevalier de Valmont 


Thi 
N ou 
en 


5 not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a ſuitable match for you; 
et he is free, and you are not married; ſo that 
he kind of preference which he inſpires you with 


f Cees not amaze me; but it I ſhould to-morrow 
plea Mell you my choice was made, if I was to preſent to 
ex ou the man who is to be your huſband, I am cer- 
luſio in that from that moment the Chevalier de Val- 


Jeve unt would be baniſhed from your memory. Oh! 


d ths, Mamma, cried Adelaide, do not doubt it. 
which ery freely, I ſhould no longer think of him, in- 
refullWced 1 ſcarcely think about him now; and I am 
r im Menſible how juſt and reaſonable every thing is that 


mem ou have ſaid; and I promiſe you to intirely baniſh 


deno om my breaſt this little inclination : i it was fill 
dy ronger, I could do it without trouble, I have ſo 
y than employments that pleaſe me] Objects that 
ecomWre ſo dear to me!..,. My little Hermione alone 


ould he ſufficient to divert me from an affection a 
ouſand times more ſerious. —Ah I do not queſtion 
We are going back to Paris, and he is re- 
ming from Straſburg : how ought I to behave ? 
. . I ſhall more rarely aſk him to ſupper, and 
ever but when we have much company. On 
oſe days I ſhall be careful to invite Mademoiſelle 
Limours; ſhe never fits down to table; you will 
main in the ſaloon with her, and, when we re- 
mm, you will retire to bed. As for the reſt, think 
o more of it, and never ſpeak to me again about 
H 2 it; 


„ Jou 
auſe 
inten 
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it; for all converſations hereafter are needleſs, nel 
this has not left in me the ſmalleſt inquietude, Mir 
theſe words I embraced Adelaide, and changed the mutt 0 
ſubject. You may judge by this account, if I ou 
not to be ſatisfied with the ſenſe and diſcretion off": > 
Adelaide. She is nevertheleſs in the moſt danger 
rous ſituation in which a young perſon can poſliblyMſ”*" 
find herſelf, She has from her infancy been ac." ** 
quainted with an amiable young man, her brother : 

friend, and the fon of a woman with whom J an (300 
intimately connected. She knows beſides, that i.? 
by marrying the Chevalier de Valmont ſhe ſhoul"* *<! 
not form a ſplendid alliance, at leaſt it could not Meth 
found fault with. In ſhort, ſhe has great ſen 
ſibility, and yet ſhe has no violent paſfion ; this i 
in fact, becauſe ſhe has true feelings; becauſe he 
heart is filled with the ſofteſt ſentiments. The 
want of love does not diſturb her, ſince ſhe is ſa 
tisfied. She does not ſpend her evenings in reading ;. 
Zaide, the Princeſs of Cleves, the Siege of Calas Ga 
Cleveland, &c. She read theſe Romances with nd de 
when ſhe was thirteen. She may read them agaiſe-© © 
now without danger; the firſt impreſſion is mad Cent. 
She will fee in ſimilar works only the delirium . 85 
an inflamed imagination. She reads Clariffa, Pi _ 5 
 mela, and Grandiſon ; ſhe ſees there how little pos 
love has over the heart of 4 ſenſible woman. S' 

will ſay to herſelf, theſe three Works are univerſal , 
looked upon as the beſt of their Kind; they have lo 5582 ; 
none of their reputation; they preſent a faithf wr 
picture of the human heart; for what merit e- 5 by 
there be without truth? If Richardſon's Heroin. a 
are not imaginary beings ; if the angelic and (ub, © 
lime Clariſſa, the virtuous Pamela, are not unn; . 
tural characters; if they are equally intereſting a. 1 : 
affecting m 


9 It. 
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fine . ELON.» 5 
1 rcting; theſe novels are maſter-pieces, and w- 

d tet despite all the others; we muſt neceſſarily be 

dug that it is to the errors of imagination, and 


bot to ſenſibility of heart, that love owes its greateſt 
yer; and that a prudent, modeſt, and virtuous 
100:47 will be always ſecured from the violence of 
iis paſton, even when. ſhe might lawfully yield, 
9 it. 

Good night, my dear child; the courier does 
rot go till Moriday ; to-morrow Aaelaide will brin 
e her diſpatches for you, and I ſhall then add 
omething in her letter. 
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LETTER XLVII. 
Madame d Oſtalis to the Baroneſs. 


| Can now, my dear-aunt, give you the accounts 
ou defire of this, country. Every thing you have 
cen told concerning the young Prince, pupil of the 
.ount de Roſeville, is infinitely ſhort of the praiſe 
e merits, It is impoſſible to be more polite, more 


um off © . * 
„ p niable, or to behave with more dignity. He 
pont rings to my mind the definition of La Bruyere, who 

s, Falſe grandeur is fierce and inacceſſible; 


as it knows its weakneſs, it endeavours to hide 
'itlelf, and will only appear when it means to de- 
 ceive, and is not likely to be diſcovered to be 
what it really is, that is to ſay, really littleneſs. 


erfall 
ve lo 
althf 


it wp . . 1 

roi But true greatneſs is free, mild, familiar, and popu- 
( ]. . . 2. 

1 b bar. . .. It loſes nothing by being looked at; the 
unnd more you know it, the more you admire it. 


» al and one approaches it at the ſame time with free- 
9 


dino dom and with humility, &c. &c.“ The Prince has 
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as much knowledge as politeneſs. He is equal 
unaffected, good-humoured and ſenſible. He has 
without any attempts to ſhey it, all that variety g 
wit and delicacy which is improved by a pod 
education, He does not ſpeak to an old man with the 
fame tone and air with which he talks to a young 
one: and, if he addreſſes himſelf to a Lady, it! 
with that gentle and ſoftened voice which gives 
to the moſt common expreſſions the appearance of 
deference and reſpect. He ſpeaks in a plain but 
correct manner; and every thing he fays appea 
obliging, becauſe he liſtens to the anſwers made 
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him, and never interrupts you by his inatten I fa 
tion. He has a very pleaſing ſmile, which he doe pate C 
not laviſh on every one alike; but has always ano: th 
open and ſerene countenance, which expreſſes bet. nit hi 
ter than I ever ſaw goodneſs and benevolence. H Count 

protects and encourages arts, ſciences, and letters ot her 
and he does it with great diſcernment. He has jullMin fon 
founded two prizes of gold medals to be given anWnuit 

nually by the Academy of **; one for men Ame 
wit and learning who compoſe the beſt work ii e de 

the courſe of the year: and the other for paintem ended 

and ſculptors, The firſt is under expreſs con vo me 

ditions, that no one ſhall be intitled to- it who do come 
not bear a good character; or who has ever writicaſWing en 
any thing contrary to religion, government, were f 
morality, From the choice made by the Academi patic 
there lies an appeal by the Prince; which makes nents. 
doubly honourable to obtain the medal, ſince it is gr 
at the ſame time the reward of virtue as well as Iinkine 
ingenuity, and is a certain proof of the protectionſſis R 
and eſteem of the Prince. The Academy of Paint have b 
ing give on the ſame conditions a gold medal abe is n. 
Virtue, 


ternately to the beſt ſculptor or moſt diſtinguiſhe 
; Painter 
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painter, provided, as you may ſuppoſe, they do 


2qual] 
not diſgrace their talents by one ſingle indecent 


Te has 


iety off production. The Prince ſince his marriage has. 
good formed many charitable eſtabliſhments ; and, be- 
ith tie ſdes giving money to them, he has formed their ad- 
young minittration in the beſt manner poſſible, and has 
„ it M umſelf ſelected the perſons to conduct them. In 
give hort, he is beloved by all who ſee him: he is ado- 
nce oed by his own people; he is the delight of a 


in but tender father, and the pride and happineſs of his 
ppe us Governor who has been able to form ſuch a 
made Prince. 


latten. I ſow laſt week, for the firſt time, the unfortu- 


he donate Chevalier de Murville. I went to his houſe; 
ays autor the bad ſtate of his health will no longer per- 
es bet- Init him to come to“ *. He learned from the 


>. H Count de Roſeville, that I knew Cecilia; he ſpoke 
etters WW of her to me. Time and reflexion, ſaid he, have 
as julWin ſome meaſure reftored my tranquillity ; but J 
en anWnuſt own the unexpected meeting with Monſieur 
nen offs Aimeri, the ſight of Charles, ... the news of 
ork tie death of Cecilia, and the particulars which at- 
ainterWtcnded eit: all theſe events have been a mortal ſtroke 
con % me! My life, if not intirely inſupportable, is be- 
o dolcome a burthen to me, and I ſee the approach- 
vriticgWing end of it with joy. His eyes, while he ſpoke, 
nt, were filled with tears. I pity him! he is ſenſible; he 
ademyMWis patient; but J am far from admiring his ſenti- 
akes Wnents. If he had not taken pleaſure in nouriſhing 
de it Wis grief, he would not at this time have been 
as of©l king under it. With his underſtanding, and a 
ectionic's Romantic turn, his ſtrength of mind would 
PaintWhave been able to triumph over a paſſion to which 
al abe is now a victim. He regards his weakneſs as a 
uiſheßz urtue, and his grief as a duty, being ignorant that 
unter — 0 
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the firſt duty of man is to preſerve his reaſon, which 
was given him to heal the deepeſt wounds of his 
heart, and to inable him to ſupport with fortitude 
all the changes of fortune. 

Adieu, my dear aunt, I may well recommend 
fortitude, when you are at Paris, and I am at 
**, and when no body perceives the ſmalleſt alte. 
ration in my temper and difpoſition. 
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The Baroneſs to Madame d Oſtalis. — 
| From Paris, ]Wpuinted 
# Blin 
W E were no ſooner arrived this morning than Mit the 
Adelaide ran haſtily into her chamber, and in about Nroofs 
a quarter of an hour returned, bringing a large box W:rms. 
which I recollected in a moment. Here, Mamma, Ninpany 
ſaid ſhe, bluſhing, I am going to part with every riendſh 
thing that can call to my mind the ſmalle/? remen: In the f 
brance . . . Therefore I bring you this little collection Mynver 
of pebbles and the pretty box of Acacia— That is MWur:cd 
filled with play-things belonging to Her mione. As Md mo 
I took the box from her, I thought I heard her Nonſole 
utter a gentle ſigh... . I ſhall lock up this collec- Whlutior 
tion carefully, as I received it only as a depoſit, Winder f 
which I have no doubt one day or other I ſhall Win, w 
return to her again. | Hel ear ou 


Madame de * died yeſterday ; ſhe could not 
ſupport the loſs of her daughter! If there is any miſ- 
fortune, for which we are not to be conſoled; if 
there is any grief which our reaſon will not help 
us to conquer; it is doubtleſs that which — 
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„ *** has ſunk under. She has fallen a victim to 
e moſt innocent and moſt natural of all affections, 
nd this Lady, whoſe grief has carried her to her 
rave, whoſe fortune was half given away in cha- 
ty, and who was in every reſpect fo eſtimable, 
peared reſerved to many people. She neither 
caſted of her tendernefs for her daughter, nor the 
leaſures of benevolence : ſhe never amuſed herſelf 
ith talking of it, but ſhe really performed it. She 
either prided herſelf on being a good mother, nor 
or being charitable ; but ſhe was both the one and 
he other, and ſhe did not ſuppoſe ſhe merited praiſe 
or doing- what ſhe thought her duty. When her 
aughter died, there were no accounts of affecting 
cenes and tragedy- ſpeeches; her grief was not 
is, Ninted with eloquence !. . . At the time Madame 
 Blinville became a widow, we heard of nothing 
ut the exceſs of her affliction; people repeated 
roofs of it, in the moſt intereſting and pathetic 
erms. She would renounce all amuſements and 
pany, and would conſecrate the reft of her days to 
riendſhip and ſolitude . . . But fee the difference; 
zem. En the ſpace of eight months Madame de * ® no 
tion Wonger exiſts, and Madame de Blinville is juſt re- 
t 15 Wired to the world more admired, more brilliant, 
As Nad more artful than ever. It was not neceſſary to 
her Nonſole herſelf ſo quickly, when ſhe had madea re- 
lec- Molution to aMiR herſelf for ever. When, labouring 
mder fimilar misfortunes, we are ſupported by rea- 
on, we ſubmit, though we are not conſoled; we 
ear our loſs with fortitude, but we feel it. Time 
eakens the remembrance of it, but does not cure 
s intirely; inſenſibility alone makes us forget it. 
Real affliction is never totally effaced from the 
mind, even when you have conquered it. We 
| . 5 never 
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never thoroughly recover our former ſtate of min 
When we have loſt the perſon the deareſt to us; 
the world, if at the end of one, or even of ten ye; 
we have the ſame diſpoſition, the ſame appearany 


e ſhou 
hat W 
nd her 
anchol. 


and the ſame behaviour, which we had before . plea 
loſs, we never truly loved, ery fl 
Madame de Limours is in deſpair ; ſhe really ſWccoun' 


lieves Monſ. de Limours and Monſ. d' Alna 
have quarrelled on the affair of Deſormeaux. II 
Marquis de Hernay, who wanted to marry, wy 


ort, | 
er hea 
er facu 


very deſirous of paying his addreſſes to Con/taniM ſhoule 
whom he often ſaw at Monf. de Limours's, whelM-llent 
he was received with the greateſt politeneſs. ud fo « 


Viſcounteſs, as uſual, ſaw every thing in the wol 
light, and was certain every thing was ſettle 
which ſhe dreaded. It was painful to me to 
her grief, and not relieve her mind; but, if Ih 
told her the truth, Con/lantia would have known! 
a quarter of an hour after: the whole houſe wol 
have been told it in the courſe of the day, 2 
Monſ. d Almane would never have forgiven mt 
The poor Viſcounteſs afflicts herſelf with imag 
nary diſtreſſes, and her intimate friend dares not un 
deceive her; ſee to what evil indiſcretion leads us 
When ſhe talks to me of her fears, I always tt 
her ſhe alarms herſelf without reaſon; and that, f 
my part, I am perſectly eaſy about it. But fi 
will not hear me, and nothing can convince her 
On the other hand, little Con/tantia makes herk| 
miſerable. Having an idea from her infancy, th 
ſhe was one day to be the wife of Theodore, the hi 
conceived a paſſion for him, which at preſent ma eſs v 
her unhappy, and which is indeed too ardent e et thi 
to make her otherwiſe! And, if in reality Mt ad 
Viſcount and Monſ. d Almane ſhould quarrel, Mile; 
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e ſhould chuſe another huſband for Conſtantia, 
hat would become of her? ... She is only fifteen, 


f min 
to us; 
N Ye; 
Aran 
fore 9 


r pleaſe her; even friendſhip ſeems to affect her 
ery lightly. She loves Adelaide, not on her own. 


ally bWccount, but becauſe ſhe is Theodore's ſiſter. In 
AinaWiort, her imagination is fixed on one object, and 

r heart is affected by a paſſion which abſorbs all 
„ rr faculties. This is not, I confeſs, the daughter 
ani mould have wiſhed ; however, ſhe has fome ex- 
wheW-11cnt qualities. She is extremely ſweet-tempered,. 


Ia diffident that ſhe does not think herſelf hand- 


e waßz me; ſhe has ſome uſeful and agreeable talents, 
ſettedl:d does not want knowledge. But ſhe is too 


to 
Ib 


OWN 


zſhful, and too indolent, to appear to the beſt ad- 
antage ; and has not reſolution enough to attach 
erſelf to her tender friends; but ſhe will be liked in 


ear child; I have anſwered all your queſtions, 
hich is more than you have done by mine, For 
ſtance, you have not told me any thing of the 
2ople with whom you live on an intimate footing. 


ds uf: i; true, I am -not acquainted with them ; but 
5s tent does that ſignify ? If you like them, and they 
at, re your friends, I wiſh to know their names, their 
ut | 


aracters, and even their perſons : I wiſh to figure 
d myſelf the perſons who ſurround you. Adieu, 
dear child; I ſup this evening at Madame de 
imours's, with Madame de S——, the Counteſs. 
Inaiolle, and the Chevalier de Herbain. You may 
eſs whether we ſhall not ſpeak of de la ** *. 
et the Viſcounteſs is rather angry with you for 
ot admiring her Hero, the Chevalier de Mur- 
ie; ſhe ſays, you are not worthy of being witneſs of | 

2 H 6 the 


nd her heart is no longer her own. She is me- 
ancholy and indolent, and nothing ſeems to amuſe 


eneral, and will not create enemies. Adieu, my 


LET-T-ERS” 
the great example he has given. Adieu, my dear, and 
lovely friend; tell me more of yourſelf, and of those 


you are with ; or I will give you ſhorter accounts 
from hence, 
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LETTERS Xx 
The ſame to the ſame, 


A T length Theodore is really in love with Cn. 
antia; his anxiety has betrayed his paſſion; and 
he loves the more ardently, as he perceives he is be 
loved again. I have made a diſcovery which! 
ſhall only impart to you, It is, that the - Counteſ 
Anatolle has perſuaded herſelf, that ſhe has an af 
fection for Theodore. Madame de Valcé never pad: 
more lively attachment than at this time ſhe hay 
received for Monſ. de Remicourt, who has no grea 
merit, but, with a ſerious and diſcreet appearance 
has already ruined three or four women; conſe 
quently he is quite the ton; which of itſelf is a ve 
good reaſon for Madame de Valce to, admire him 
You will judge then of her uneaſineſs in ſeeing M 
de Remiccurt intirely taken up in admiring th 
Counteſs Anatolle. The only thing for her to d 
in this caſe is to perſuade the Counteſs that ſh 
has a ſecret attachment to Theodore, which is eaſi 
done with a young woman of nineteen who 
ideas are fo lively, If the Counteſs thought The 
dore loved her, ſhe would give no encouragementt 
Monſ. Remicourt ; beſides, Madame de 


to penetrate ; ſo that, if Theodore would — 
| : imſe 
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himſelf ſeriouſly to the Counteſs Anatolle, Conſtantia 
would loſe her lover whom ſhe adored, and a huf- 
hand who had been deſtined for her from her infancy ; 
all which would give great pleaſure to Madame de 
Valce, This diſcovery I have made by ſyending 
two or three evenings with Madame de Yalce, the 
Counteſs Anatolle, and Monf. de Remicourt ; and I 
hope, my dear, I ſhall be able to prevent her ſuc- 
ceeding in her intended miſchief, - | 
Yes, my dear child; I am perfectly fatisfied 
with the impreſſion Adelaide has received of the 
world. The more ſhe ſees of it, the more fhe is 
confirmed in the principles I have given her. The 
world will help to ſpoil a bad underſtanding, but 
t will improve a juſt one; according to this maxim 
of Monſ. Dumarſais, who ſays, That every 
« thing which is received depends on the perſon's 
« ſituation and diſpoſition who receives it: thus it 
« js, that the rays of the ſun harden clay and ſoften 
« wax.” We are continually ſaying the world 
is very dangerous for young perſons : it is our own 
fault : let us educate our daughters properly, and 
the world will afford them uſeful leſſons. 
Madame de Narton is returned from England ; 


Adelaide ſaw her the other day at my houſe for the 


firſt time, and the next day ſhe dined with her. 
She aſked me ſevera] queſtions about Madame de 
Narton, and whether it was true, that ſhe had ever 
been handſome ? Yes, I told her ; fifteen years ago 
ſhe was a very beautiful woman.—She had then 
every requiſite for pleaſing ? —No, far from it; ſhe 
was not at all amiable. . . She had a very bad edu. 
cation, and was extremely ignorant. Her diſpo- 
fition was as little attended to as her mind; ſhe had 
a thouſand faults, and was fo ill-tempered, capri- 


Cious, 
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cious, and ill-bred, nobody could live with her: part 
but, having good ſenſe at the bottom, ſhe has a Wl day 
length perceived her own. defects, and has by de. bain 
grees corrected them. She is become mild, gentle, p 
and obliging ; and, conſcious of her ignorance, ſhe WM © v 


has read a great deal; in ſhort, ſhe has educated her. MI 0 
ſelf. —W hat a pity that her parents did not take WM © 7; 
that trouble; for, without reckoning what ſhe Upo 
muſt have ſuffered in reforming her own mind, ſhe ¶ of th 
has not had the pleaſure of appearing in the world Ml alwa 
with all the advantages which ſhe might, and MW and 
the moſt valuable are thoſe which ſhe laſt be- infta 
came poſſeſſed of: for, if ſhe had had a good education, MM ral la 
ſhe would have been, at the ſame time, amiable, Ml {rio! 
ſenſible, well inſtructed, young and beautiful, /g 
After this reflection Adelaide made many more on Ml is v0. 
the happineſs ſhe enjoyed by having a tender and hies 

ſenſible mother. She amply rewarded me for my lle; 
cares, not only by the ſucceſs I have had, but by ito * 
an affection and gratitude which ſeem to increaſe ¶ ilInel! 
every day. | | | two 

You know, my dear child, that Monſ. de Reſan ¶ molt 

is married to Mademoiſelle de Sevanne ; and, as he and t 
is a friend and relation of Monſ. de Limours', the Ml day t. 
Viſcounteſs has made acquaintance with the Ladies MW healtt 
of the Sevanne family. The bride's ſiſter-in-law of the 
is the moſt tireſume creature in the world; ſhe is {W's cit! 
ſtill young and tolerably pretty; but, joined to the ¶ thing 
misfortune of not having common ſenſe, ſhe has the MW her ſi 
abſurdity of ſuppoſing herſelf one of the greateſt bears 
wits of the age; and is not only always talking, MW niſhm 
but it is always of herſelf. She is continually re- tion, 
plying to every thing that is ſaid, Oh, yes, I am of talkin 
this opinion; I did that, or I ſaid this; and this 1. Ou 


is repeated without ceaſing, and forms the chief I f litt 
| part 
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part of her converſation. We were talking yeſter- 
day of the Perſian Letters; the Chevalier de Her- 
hain mentioned this charming obſervation : “ Hap- 
« py is the perſon, who has guard enough over his 
« vanity never to praiſe himſelf ; who is diffident 
« of thoſe who liſten to him, and never offends 
« poſing his own merits to the pride of others.” 
Upon this, Madame de Sevanne extolled the beauty 
of the thought ; and added, that people who were 
always ſpeaking of themſelves were inſupportable : 
and yet the force of cuſtom made her ſay at the fame 
inftant, for my part, I never talk of myſelf. . . A gene- 
ral laugh enſued, and Madame de Sevanne aſked very 
ſeriouſly, what we laughed at? She has many other 
ſingularities ; the leaſt thing that happens ſurpriſes her; 
is wonderful to relate; ſhe has the ſtrangeſt antipa- 
thies which were born with her, and are unconquer- 
able; ſhe has fainted away with eating gooſeberry-jelly 
into which one ſingle raſherry had fallen. Even her 
illneſſes are very extraordinary; ſhe has for theſe 
two years laboured under complaints which the 
molt able Phyſicians have not been able to find out; 
and theſe complaints we are forced to liſten to from 
day to day l... In ſhort, though ſhe is. in perfect 
health, you may every moment hear her complain 
of the head-ach, or of her nerves; or the weather 
is either too cold, or too hot, or too damp, Every 
thing of this kind, ſhe ſays, affects her, and makes 
her ſuffer more than any body living. Adelaide 
hears her, and conſiders her with the greateſt aſto- 
niſhment z and is convinced by her own obſerva- 
tion, how abſurd and tireſome it is to be always 
talking of one's ſelf. | 
Our little ſchool is eſtabliſhed : we have taken 
fx little girls from the moſt miſerable ſtate of po- 
| verty, | 
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cious, and ill-bred, nobody could live with her: 
but, having good ſenſe at the bottom, ſhe has x 
length perceived her own defects, and has by de. 
grees corrected them. She is become mild, gentle, 
and obliging ; and, conſcious of her ignorance, ſhe 
has read a great deal ; in ihort, ſhe has educated her. 
ſelf. What a pity that her parents did not take 
that trouble ; for, without reckoning what ſhe 
muſt have ſuffered in reforming her own mind, ſhe 
has not had the pleaſure of appearing in the world 
with all the advantages which ſhe might, and 
the moſt valuable are thoſe which ſhe laſt be- 
came poſſeſſed of: for, if ſhe had had a good education, 
ſhe would have been, at the ſame time, amiable, 
ſenſible, well inſtructed, young and beautiful. 
After this reflection Adelaide made many more on 
the happineſs ſhe enjoyed by having a tender and 
ſenſible mother. She amply rewarded me for my 
cares, not only by the ſucceſs I have had, but by 
an affection and gratitude which ſeem to increaſe 
every day. 
You know, my dear child, that Monſ. de Reſan 

is married to Mademoiſelle de Sevanne ; and, as he 
is a friend and relation of Monſ. de Limours', the 
Viſcounteſs has made acquaintance with the Ladies 
of the Sevanne family. The bride's ſiſter-in-law 
is the moſt tireſuome creature in the world; ſhe is 
ſtill young and tolerably pretty; but, joined to the 
misfortune of not having common ſenſe, ſhe has the 
abſurdity of ſuppoſing herſelf one of the greateſt 
wits of the age; and is not only always talking, 
but it is always of herſelf. She is continually re- 
plying to every thing that is ſaid, Oh, yes, I am if 
this opinion; 1 did that, or I ſaid this; and this / 
is repeated without ceaſing, and forms the chief 
12 part 
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part of her converſation, We were talking yeſter- 
day of the Perſian Letters; the Chevalier de Fer- 
hain mentioned this charming obſervation : ** Hap- 
« py is the perſon, who has guard enough over his 
« yanity never to praiſe himſelf ; who is diffident 
« of thoſe who liſten to him, and never offends by 
« oppoſing his own 'merits to the pride of others.“ 
Upon this, Madame de Sevanne extolled the beauty 
of the thought ; and added, that people who were 
always ſpeaking of themſelves were inſupportable : 
and yet the force of cuſtom made her ſay at the ſame 
inſtant, for my part, I never talk of myſelf. . . A gene- 
ral laugh enſued, and Madame de Sevanne aſked very 
ſeriouſly, what we laughed at? She has many other 
ſingularities ; the leaſt thing that happens ſurpriſes her; 
i winderful to relate; ſhe has the ſtrangeſt antipa- 
thics which were born with her, and are unconquer- 
able ; ſhe has fainted away with eating gooſeberry-jelly 
into which one ſingle raſberry had fallen. Even her 


illneſſes are very extraordinary; ſhe has for theſe 


two years laboured under complaints which the 


molt able Phyſicians have not been able to find out; 
and theſe complaints we are forced to liſten to from 
day to day!... In ſhort, though ſhe is in perfect 
health, you may every moment hear her complain 
of the head-ach, or of her nerves; or the weather 
is either too cold, or too hot, or too damp. Every 
thing of this kind, ſhe ſays, affects her, and makes 
her ſuffer more than any body living. Adelaide 
hears her, and conſiders her with the greateſt aſto- 
niſhment ; and is convinced by her own obſerva- 
tion, how abſurd and tireſome it is to be always 
talking of one's ſelf. 85 | 
Our little ſchool is eſtabliſhed : we have taken 
ſ little girls from the moſt miſerable ſtate of po- 
| verty. 
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are ſeparated. It is indeed neceſſary for all thoſe 
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verty. They are all pretty, which was what we 
wiſhed ; becauſe there is more danger of ſuch than {Who ſe 
if they were plain. Our head Manager was for. WM hav 
merly a writing-maſter ; he underſtands write. the 
ing and accounts thoroughly, is perfectly honeſt, fair r 
and is taken from great diſtreſs, as is alſo a em k 
ſemſtreſs, whom we have appointed to teach the 
girls, I have depoſited with Monſieur ' Browne, 
our Banker, the ſum which you ſent me for this 
purpoſe : we are in all fifteen Members, or Gover. 
nors ; Monſ. and Madame de Limours, Conſtantia, 
Madame de S&R * , the Counteſs Anateolle, the Che. 
valier de Herbdin, Porphyry, Monſ. d Aimeri, the 
Chevalier de Valmont, the Count de Ketel, Mon, 
d' Almane, my children, and myſelf: we each give 
a ſum according to our abilities. Some only give 
two hundred livres a year ; nobody gives more than 
five hundred, except Monſ. de Retel, who, being 
the richeſt and a ſingle man, gives five-and-twenty 
louis d'ores ; and is alſo at the firſt expence of fur. 
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niſhing the linen and other neceſſaries to equip the “ 
little girls, which will nearly amount to a hundred urjet 
piſtoles. The yearly expences at the outſide will WW ” th: 
amount to fix thouſand livres, and this ſum trengt] 
will provide for ten perſons including the cook and ect the 
maid ſervant : and, as all the girls are renewed every t ir 
ſeven years without additional expence, the benefit uſe t 
produced by this eſtabliſhment will not be confined imiab] 
merely to ten perſons. | Ing 


Adieu, my dear child; I have no news to tell fectio 
you, unleſs it is, that Madame de Germeuil is ſepa- 
rated from her huſband, and abſolutely baniſhed 
from ſociety; for the world, ſo mild in general, 


has for ſome years paſt never pardoned thoſe who 
VIl c 0 . 


who oſſeſlec 
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it we | . 
than Who ſeparate to have the ſtrongeſt reaſons for it, and 
for. MW have a juſt right to the efteem and good opinion 


ite. 
neſt, 
ſo 2 
the 
done, 
this 
ver- 
tia, 
Che. 
, the 
lonſ. 


em be ever ſo much intitled to it. 
LE TY 
Madame de Valce to the Counteſs Anatolle, 


- 


Hat! in the middle of winter to leave 
give eis all at once, and to go and ſpend ſix weeks 
vive Ih an aunt of an huſband one no longer loves! 
than hat, my dear, is the meaning of this whim? 
You with to conceal your ſecrets from me, but, 
enty otwithſtanding your want of confidence, I cannot 
fur. Morbcar opening your eyes, and giving you that ad- 
the Nice you are at preſent in want of—you fly tt cure 


dred 


eng 


is therefore abſurd. Beſides, cuſtom forms and 


ll 
ban lrengthens friend ſhip, but it deſtroys love; ex- 
- and Nect then nothing from abſence; it makes one for- 


et a friend, but it renders a lover more dear; be- 
auſe the imagination always repreſents him more 
imiable than he really is: ſo that, by continually 


very 
neht 
fined 


tell 
epa- 
ſhed 


it: if you pretend to triumph over yourpaſſion, you 
atter yourſelf with a vain conceit ; take my advice, 


eral, 

who Heck on more on your virtue, and leſs on your rea- 
hoſe n... Do not fear that the love, with which you are 
who oſſeſied, can conquer your principles; but do not 


the publick ; otherwiſe, the noiſe, which ſuch an 
fair makes, deprives them of all conſideration, let 


ur/el: the medicine is worſe than the diſeaſe; 


xzing the perſon on whom you have placed your 
fection, you will in the end love him leſs : but 
his your romantic ideas will not ſuffer you to cre- 


hope 
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hope that you can tear it from your heart. Wha 
indeed, cannot one love paſſionately without dif. 
gracing one's ſelf!. I am not ignorant, that in ge. 
neral this ſentiment is not believed to exiſt ; * but 
does exiſt, and you cannot doubt it, for it was cer. 
tainly made for you:—Ceaſe then to be your oyn 
tormentor by repreaching yourſelf for a ſenfibilit 
leſs dangerous in you than in any other. —TI knoy 
exactly what paſſes in your foul; for you think 
they are bound by the ſacred engagements ; this 
IS an error : there has not been: even a promik 
given, and at this very moment they are forſaking the 
vain Are planned in former times. You mul 


o me 
on wt 
your I 


e ſet 
-edle 


ſuppoſe I am well informed on this ſubject, and you il my) 
may rely on the truth of what I have told you. | aithfu 
ſhall feel happy, if it is in my power to afford youW"z 2 
any comfort, and be the means of reſtoring you. © 
tranquillity; for I am certain you are now in: ad ne 
crue] agitation, and my compaſſion for you is mor © Ic 
than I can expreſs: if your's was only a common” bu 
affection, I would exhort you to get the better of chrec 
it; but you have too much energy in your ſoul to Hlolet: 
love lightly ; recall all your principles, and promik 1 - 

L 


yourſelf never to deviate from them?: conceal your 
affection from the object which inſpires it; never tloſe 
let a poſitive confeſſion eſcape from your mouth; able, 
and be ſufficiently generous to demand only friend-uate 
ſhip in return for violent love: this now is th; 4 deli 
only advice which can be given you, and all thi" tne 
can be expected from a heart ſenſible, generous, ani hem 


innocent as your's. —Adieu, my dear friend; wrir Put h 
* ; ; 7 y 5 only 1 


lared 
place, 
Ome 


* And very properly; but thoſe who wiſh to corrupt a young 
perſon will begin by talking to them in this manner, 


{0 
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Wh. me punctually, and be more ſincere with a per- 
ut dif. 
IN ge- 
but! 
as cer. 


your reputation. 8 


LET Tü - 


Ir OWn 
ſibility | 
 knoy The Baron to the Viſcount. 
think | Verſailles. 


3 thi | 
$ UR affair, my dear Viſcount, 1s ſettled ; 


romik 

ng he e ſet out for L on the firſt of April. It is 

1 mul eedleſs to recommend caution to you who know 
1d youlſp!! my reaſons for wiſhing to have this ſecret kept 
du. Iichfully: I have told it to my ſon, on the follow- 
d youſW'2 occaſion: On Monday we ſupped at Madame 
you & 's. The Counteſs Anatolle was there; we 
7 in ad not ſeen her ſince her return: ſhe wiſhed to play 
mort trictrac; and, finding no one to make up her par- 


y but a Lady who knew little of the game, ſhe 
eſired Theodore to make one, and took him into a 


ter 
dul e loſet joining the ſaloon where the table was; 
omięe y this means I loſt fight of him all the evening. 


at ſupper he appeared thoughtful; his eyes and 


1 your 
7 thoſe of the Counteſs often met. On leaving the 


never 


outh able, we all went to the Villa of M. de G 

PI) lituated in the approach to Verſailles. There was 
s tied delightful fight ; —and Theodore was placed cloſe 
l thuldo the Counteſs: I was ſo ſituated as to obſerve 
s, and{vem without being ſeen. My ſon ſpoke little, 


but heard and ſaw nothing but her. She ſeemed 


write 
only to talk to him by ftealth ; being ſo near, ſhe 


Jou place, without turning her body; and yet ſhe my 
8 


oment caſt her ſoft and languiſhing eyes towar 


6 him, 


on who is equally intereſted for your happineſs and 


lared not look at him. She fat upright in her 
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him, and haſtily turned them down to the ground 
a glance well underſtood, and which ſpeaks very 
plain! — The Counteſs, after a moment's thought, 
talked with a Lady that ſet next to her, and for | 
time ſeemed to forget Theodore, who in the mean 
while was admiring two very long braids of the 
fineſt hair in the world, and waiting with impa- 
tience for the end of her converſation. 

After the ſight, Theodore handed the Counteſs ty 
her carriage: we got into our's, and diſcourſed 
our amuſement and indifferent ſubjects, and neg 
mentioned the name of the Counteſs till we went 


— 


to bed. The next morning, as ſoon as I waked, 


I own, my father, that I did not believe her to be a 
coquctte. 


my fon came into my room. He diſmiſſed my fer- - 10 
vants, and, ſeating himſelf with his back to the RE” 
window, that the light might not ſhew his face, he nr 
took and ſqueezed one of my hands between his: * 
he was much moved, and at a loſs, and for fone offe- 
time unable to ſpeak. I embraced him, and, ſmile- a fel 
ing, ſaid to him, Do you know that you would fer f 
make me very uneaſy, if I was not perfectly ac- ed 
quainted with you? I ſee that the heart of my Th. WW wou 
dore wants to relieve itſelf, and that he wants to 100 
truſt a ſecret to his friend. But I cannot imagine MM. 1. 
this confidence can be diſtreſſing to you, or atllic-W. 
ing to me,—] thank God ! I have nothing as yet of 4 ; 
D | ave 
real conſequence to reproach myſelf with ; —but Ian, 
in a particular ſituation .. Particular ... not at al. ¶ 7 
You love a perſon worthy-of the firmeſt attachment, N his . 
and at the ſame time ſuffer yourſelf to be flattered and * 
ſeduced by the coquetry of a woman as fickle 28 paſſe 
ſhe is imprudent. Such a ſituation is not extraor-¶ for tl 
 dinary...... How could you find it out: — Ine eſte 
Counteſs Anatolle's conduct is well known to me... they 


ound! 
ö very 
2ught, 


| for 1 


mean 
of the 


impa- 


teſs to 
ſed 6 
never 
went 
raked, 
y ſer- 
0 the 
ce, he 
1 his: 
ſome 
mile- 
would 
Y AC- 
Theo- 
nts to 
agine 
{fide 
yet of 
tlam 
at all, 
nent, 
d and 
le as 
raor- 


-The 


me... 
be a 
1ette, 


oquette.— I conceive it to be flattering to think ſhe 
has ſenfibility. If our ſelf-Iove did not often pro- 
ce ſimilar deceptions, coquettes would never 
duce us. Your want of experience renders your 


one of thoſe coquettes who miſtake themſelves : ſhe 


he miſtaken? — Becauſe ſh ore thought ſhe 
oved Monſieur de St. Phar, and becauſe you are 
too young to inſpire a paſſion in a woman who 
has been four years in the world, Well, I am com- 
frted : you have read my heart; but what muſt I 
6 Avoid the Counteſs; never place your- 
elf near her, nor look at her: it will coſt you 
but little to do this, as you have a command over 
yourſelf, and if you love Conſtantia. ..Þ.. If J love 
her! You know, Sir, there is no ſacrifice I could 
not chearfully make for her ſake : her idea alone 


rollefles me: I think only of her: yet I miſtruſt 


myſelf; and I fear, I own, the Counteſs Anatolle. 
Her remembrance never troubles me ; when ſhe is 
near Conflantia, ] do not even ſee her; but, . when 
you play at trictrac with her in a ſmall cloſet, you 
find her very handſome and very bewitching ; par- 
ticularly when the tells you that ſhe only took her 
have been for ſix weeks) to ſnatch herſelf from the 
danger of ſeeing you. Here Theodore bluſhed ex- 
ceedingly, and had the greateſt ſurpriſe marked on 
his countenance, You take me for a conjurer, 
added I, laughing; really I did not hear one word that 
paſſed at your tete 4 tete ; but I have known by heart, 
for theſe five and twenty years, what ſhe ſaid to you 


yelterday . . . . Coquettes are not dangerous, when 
they are fo eaſily diſcovered. I promiſe you, my 


father, 
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ault excuſable : beſides, the Counteſs Anatolle is 


b lively, and thinks ſhe loves you.. , How then is 


journey of a fortnight (which ought by the bye to 


„ 
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father, to avoid the Counteſs Anatolle with th 


greateſt care: yet politeneſs will often forbid n 
quitting her as much as I could wiſh. — Well, yo 


13 muſt keep yourſelf out of her ſight long enough fo [ 
[A her to forget you: for example, a year. —A yell 
17 and Conſtantia? — Vou ſhall leave Conſtantia withou 
1 regret: I propoſe to you a way of making your | H/ 
1 more worthy of her, War is broke out in —— L dea 
1 us go—You know that the Chevalier de Yalneriorn 
1 and I had that intention laſt ſummer —I have beerlMas hae 
1 earneſtly buſied ſince upon that object; I have no es. 
| hopes of being employed; ſhould that be the cal ell ac 
1 I will take you and your friend with me. Theadm ill b. 
5 tranſported with joy, flung his arms about mH oon th 
1 neck. In that moment he ſaw nothing but glory; hy ! 
* he forgot all the ſacrifices that were to be made i uthor 
| it! Yeſterday I told him my petition was grant is. 
'Þ ed, and our departure fixed for the end of March f the 
# He has given me his word, that he will keep this azainſt 
4 ſecret from his mother. I know perfectly Ma. ie has 
ky dame 4 Almane's good ſenſe and reſolution: I e be 
b ſure ſhe will approve of a ſcheme which ſhe her-. Joes n 
| It ſelf would have adviſed: but I can too well judgeenera! 
4 how much ſhe will ſuffer at heart! I will not di num 
| | treſs her unneceſſarily : I will net therefore impani(ſe ſo n 
1 this to her, till a fortnight before we leave her eating 
| Adieu! my friend, I will return to Paris on Tue. ich 
Pi day night for certain, and will immediately joinſWatcly 1 
| you in your box at the Opera, o far | 
ut ET ade 2 
{ wch 
' entme 
| ! oble | 
'L : ays b 
| L E T-Wcbrate 
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LET TY 
The Baroneſs to Madame d Oſtalis. 


From Paris. 


| HAVE juſt experienced a very great pleaſure, 
py dear child. A Tragedy of Porphyry's has been 
erformed this evening for the firſt time; and it 
us had, as it truly deſerved, the moſt brilliant ſuc- 
es, It did not require the advantages of being 


> yell acted, or the addition of beautiful ſcenes ; it 
oder Wil! bear reading, and will confirm the good opi- 
ion the firſt repreſentation of it has given. Por- 


hy has learnt by this the advantages which an 
uthor derives from bearing an excellent character, 
e is certain before-hand of having the good- will 
f the Public, and that there will be no. cabal 
gainſt him. He has only written valuable Works. 
e has never taken notice of the criticiſms which 
ave been made by the envious and ſevere, and he 
Joes not pride - himſelf on his moderation. We 
generally atrribute great merit to people who have 
number of enemies. The reaſon is, becauſe we 
e ſo many perſons boaſting of being hated, and re- 
eating frequently, with ſuch emphaſis, my enemies, 
which in fact means my rivals, Porphyry is pri- 
ately much aMicted at having gained enemies; but, 
0 far from being proud of them, he has not even 
ade a ſingle complaint againſt them, which has 
wch ſoftened them. Incapable of envy. or re- 
entment, he can forgive their injuſtice, and finds a 
oble pleaſure in extolling his rivals. He has al- 
: ays been intimately connected with the moſt ce- 
E I- ebrated men of letters; he was at all times deſirous 
of 


11 
l. 
I | 
| | 
| 
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TY polM-ntion, mildneſs, a odeſty, with 2 deſire to 
ks viene and to be beloved. | 


doo 1 aw, by this firſt repreſentation of Porphyry's 
out ærragedy, how few people judge from their own. 
is moe-ntiments. Lſupped with fifty people this evening; 
e youlWPrphyry is univerſally eſteemed,” his Play had met 


r you ich the moſt brilliant ſucceſs ; and yet they, only 
an raiſed it with the greateſt precaution, endeavouring, 
at 


tefore they ſaid any thing, to ſound the perſons who 


o you Were thought to have the moſt judgment, and to 

on, collect the general opinion; and reſtrained their ad- 

Fs ſa ration, contenting themſelves with ſaying, This 
ein 


lay has given me great pleaſure ; there are many fine 
nes in it and bequiiful ſeenes,—F or before the 
Public had given their-ſentiments. They had not 
e courage to ſay, It is an excellent Piece, a Work 


Ne Wi 
to re 
re diſ 


ad) f great genius. In ſhort, people rather chuſe to 
es 108W@npear too difficult than not to be nice enough in 
„ M beir judgment. Theſe very perſons, who are ſo 
ing. eerved in giving their opinions and approbation 
my ith regard to men of genius, make themſelves 
n. 


mmends for their prudence and reſtraint by judging 
reely on the conduct of ſociety, which they boldly 


aim a 
a ma 


lecide upon, and are not afraid of being contra- 
ougiſhicted by the Public. 8 F 
„ Adieu, my dear child; I perceive the approach 
um pf Spring with concern, fince at that time, as 
as Theodore is entered into the army, I muſt part from 
* 


com 


im for many months. He 3 proved his 
"Wnfibility on this occaſion, which affected me ex- 
e WI remely, I was alone with him and his ſiſter: 
le art J headore, ſaid I to him, you are every day more 
>; And 
by at 


| art with you this year with more reluQtance than 
ntion, 


| have ever done yet!.... At theſe words Theodore 
Vor, III, 1 looked 


* 


knd more dear to me; ſo that I perceive I ſhall 


* 
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Could not ſpeak ; and his emotions were fo extract 
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of a Governor. I have recommended to him: 
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looked at me in a manner which penetrated n 
heart ; he then roſe up, and went to the chimne 
he turned his back to us, but Adelaide, who (, 
his face in the glaſs, flew towards him, and thr. 
herſelf on his neck, crying out, My dear Theodry; 
Oh Mamma, look at him.. . . I got up: They 
bathed in tears, threw himſelf into my arms, I 
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« mi 
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dinary, and fo lively, that they appeared downrig 
affliction; which ſurprized as much as it affe& 
me. Adiev, my dear child; the twentieth 0 
next month we ſhall have been ſeparated a who 
twelvemonth; in another month Monſ. d Alm 
and Theodore will leave us.. . . I am very me 
lancholy ! . .. . Ah, when ſhall I ſee you again 
when ſhall we be re- united? 


LETT ©... 
Count de Roſeville to the Baron. 


1 N a year at fartheſt, my dear Baron, I ha 
have the pleaſure of returning to you and to m 
country. An event, which will complete my pu 
pil's happineſs, is now my only delay. Thc 
Princeſs's pregnancy is announced, and the Prin 
in the hopes of a ſon, is already buſied in the choic 


book little known, ( intitled a Treatiſe on the Educ: 
tion of Princes deſtined to a Throne, by Mon 


de Baſſedinw, tranſlated from the German by Mon 2 
de Bu.) This Work is well worthy of notice, an 0 , 

makes eflential remarks on the choice of a (rFovernof wh 
amon 8 which are the following: „The King name * * 
* for Governor to the young Prince, 'Polyprates, ! "—_— 


I | | diſtinguiſhe 
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cd mill. 1:tinguiſhed Nobleman. It was not high birth, 
way © nor military and political abilities, that deter- 
the « mined this choice. For, ſaid he, the moſt ex- 


« perienced politician, the ſageſt civilian, may not 


codir Wl, have the neceſſary qualifications for educating a 


W © young Prince. Therefore the young Agatacrator 
mn was intruſted to Polyprates, as he had aſſiduouſſy 
r « attended to the bringing up of his own children 
ffech ho excelled in prudence and learning all their 
oth . cotemporaries . Three years before he placed 


them under the tutor he had appointed, he made 
© him qualify himſelf for that employment by 
© reading the moſt approved Works on the ſubject, 
Aby conſulting thoſe who had ſucceeded beſt in 
« their Plans of Education, and by making trials 
© with poor people's children, which would at the 
* ſame time give him opportunities of practiſing 
© acts of benevolence. Polyprates had alſo pro- 
« cured ſervants, from whoſe converſation no harm 
© could ariſe to the children. The intended tutor 
© was directed to appoint them to their places about 
© other children, that they might know how to 
conduct themſelves about his own . . . . With- 
* out ſuch a Governor, ſaid the King, and a moſt 
n {crupulous choice of all the Prince's attendants, 
it eis impoſſible his education can be perfect. 


who 
Almar 


V me 


again 


2 Neither trouble nor expence ſhould be ſpared to 
"Vt * ſeek, even in foreign countries, proper perſons, 
Educ: and to prepare them by a well regulated courſe 


* of experience.“ | 
This is not all, ſaid I to the Prince; your ſon will 
e firſt under the care of the women; to fix upon 
fit Governeſs is much more eſſential than is ge- 
erally thought. She will give him the firſt im- 
reflions 3 and the Prince will owe her gratitude 
I 2 and 
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vernor 
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"ates, 1 
zuiſhet 
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looked at me in a manner which penetrated y 


heart; he then roſe up, and went to the chimne di 
he turned his back to us, but Adelaide, who . ! 
his face in the glaſs, flew towards him, and the uin 
herſelf on his neck, crying out, My dear TheodriWM 2* 
Oh Mamma, look at him... . I got up: TB 
bathed in tears, threw himſelf into my arms, 225 
could not ſpeak ; and his emotions were fo extra 
dinary, and ſo lively, that they appeared downrigi . ** 
affliction; which ſurprized as much as it affech w. 
me. Adiev, my dear child; the twentieth i ©* 
next month we ſhall have been ſeparated a who | the 
twelvemonth ; in another month Monſ. d Anal bir 
and Theodore will leave us]. .. I am very me rea 
lancholy . .. . Ah, when ſhall I ſee you again by 
when ſhall we be re-united ? - 
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Count de Roſeville to the Baron. cou 

| | | was 

1 N a year at fartheſt, my dear Baron, I h: oth 
have the pleaſure of returning to you and to m * 
country. An event, which will complete my p 00 


pil's happineſs, is now my only delay. Th 
Princeſs's pregnancy is announced, and the Princt Nei 
in the hopes of a ſon, is already buſied in the cho pa 


of a Governor. I have recommended to him ſeek. 
book little known, ( intitled a Treatiſe on the Educi 5 
tion of Princes deſtined to a Throne, by Mon Thi. 
de Baſſedinw, tranſlated from the German by Mon felt 


de 'B**,) This Work is well worthy of notice, a 
makes eſſential remarks on the choice of a Governo 
among which are the following: The King name 


c fof Governor to the young Prince, 'Polyprates, 
1 diſtinguiſh: 
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diſtinguiſhed Nobleman. It was not high birth, 
© nor military and political abilities, that deter- 
© mined this choice. For, ſaid he, the moſt ex- 
« perienced politician, the ſageſt civilian, may not 
© have the neceſſary nue for educating a 
young Prince. Therefore the young Agatacrator 
« was intruſted to Polyprates, as he had aſſiduouſly 
« attended to the bringing up of his own children 
« who excelled in prudence. and learning all their 
© cotemporaries. . . . . Three years before he placed 
them under the tutor he had appointed, he made 
him qualify himſelf for that employment by 
© reading the moſt approved Works on he ſubject, 
« by conſulting thoſe who had ſucceeded beſt in 
« their Plans of Education, and by making trials 
© with poor people's children, which would at the 
« ſame time give him opportunities of practiſing 
acts of benevolence. Polyprates had alſo pro- 
{ cured ſervants, from whoſe converſation no harm 
could ariſe to the children. The intended tutor 
was directed to appoint them to their places about 
other children, that they might know how to 
conduct themſelves about his own . . . . With- 
out ſuch a Governor, ſaid the King, and a moſt 
ſcrupulous choice of all the Prince's attendants, 
it is impoſſible his education can be perfect. 
Neither trouble nor expence ſhould be ſpared to 
ſeek, even in foreign countries, proper perſons, 
and to prepare them by a well regulated courſe 
of experience.“ | 
This is not all, faid I to the Prince; your ſon will 
firſt under the care of the women; to fix upon 
it Governeſs js much more eflential than is ge- 
rally thought. She will give him the firſt im- 
ſions ; and the Prince will owe her gratitude 
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At this audience I gave the Prince a ſhort liſt 
people in my opinion worthy of being appoint: 
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and affeQion ; ſhe ſhould be of an excellent cha ods 


racter and well accompliſhed. Conſider farthe; 8 
Sir, after all theſe precautions, you will but in 7 s, 
perfectly fulfil your duty, if you do not youre Wl 
watch over 2 ſon's education. What mon . 
important affairs can employ you even on b 
Throne? Your moſt uſeful and glorious ation þ El 
will have only a temporary effect, if your ſucceſi a icte 
is not a great Prince. He will bring to perfect nu 
or deſtroy your Works. Without him you n..q 
be great; but without him you cannot hand dorf vou! 

our good name to poſterity. Watch then ow app 
= over his Governor, and all who attend bin prine 
Study his character, learn his inclinations, M uirtu 
faults, and his virtues. Always bear in mind thi,,;11 


Auguſtus, maſter of the whole world, found leiſuſ and! 
to ſuperintend the education of his grandſon. 


I, w 
my ſe 
5 ' educ. 
Governors. You will find there, ſaid I, foi; no 
names; a great many without doubt. Happy ii he w 
Prince who can reckon at his Court four me dir, 
truly meritorious | Out of theſe you ſhould chu very 
a Governor; but I would adviſe you to ſtudy aM{:1at 
obſerve them carefully, and not to determit real g 
haſtily ; for all your prudence and reflection Neven 
neceſſary in an affair of ſo great conſequen woul. 
The Prince examined the liſt, without ſurpriſe, M|;b01 
the three firſt names. The Public had alraWc;n 
approved them. At the fourth name he exclaim: judic 
what Mr, * ** Do not you know his birth ii tereſt 


titles him not to this honour? .. . . It is true then 


is not of an illuſtrious or an ancient family, but Whe ne 
is received at Court. What ſignifies his haviliqq | 
fewer titles than others, while his merit is ſuperio 
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ſn every other poſt, which eſſentially requires 
great abilities, high birth is never regarded. No- 
thing but merit is ſought for in a Prime Miniſter. 
]; it not equally neceſſary in a Preceptor ? Is his a 
leſs important charge? You wonder, Sir, to ſee 
the name of Mr. * *, how much more would 
you have been ſurpriſed in reading that of Monſ. 


nt ch1 
farther 
ut im 
7Ourle| 
t mon 
on 


action Elford? — What, a man who is not even ad- 
acceli nitted at Court? The ſame : a man replete with 
rfectioMyyirtue and genius. It was not his mean birth 
du ma 


hindered my propoſing him, for that circumſtance 
would have been an additional advantage in his 
appointment. What a noble leſſon for a young 
Prince to find in his own Governor an example of 


d doy 
2N Ove 


NS, virtue rewarded ? With how much greater reſpect 

ind th will he hear him, as knowing his qualifications 

L * and ſuperior abilities gained that office? But can 
On. 


. l. without oftending' common prejudices, avail 
rt liſt myſelf of Monſ. d EIford's talents to. aſſiſt the 
72 education of my ſon in a lower degree... . If he 

» foi: not at the head, and with the title of Governor, 
PP) ug be will have but very little influence. The places, 
ur nr, of a lower degree, which you mention, though 
Id chulf;ery honourable for thoſe of Monſ. 4 Elford's 
udy Wiftuation in life, are ſeldom accepted by men of 
Cermilreal genius. They can do good but by halves 
ction even ſhould the Governor adopt their plan, they 


quenq; would not reap the moſt pleaſing reward of their 


priſe, labour, the credit of it, and the gratitude of their 

alrea country. — Do you ſuppoſe that common pre- 
N judices can influence me, when my deareſt in- 
Firth! 


tereſts are concerned? No, to be ſure. - W) 

true then did you not propoſe M. 4 Elford? Becauſe 
„but be never lived in the Court, or in the great World; 
| havſWand it is abſolutely neceſſary that a Preceptor 
pere 11 ſhould 


1 
| 
| 
| 
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ſhould have a knowledge of both.—You do not 
think then that a Prince, brought up far from 
Court and in ignorance of his birth, will be the 
fitter to reign? .. , . The heir apparent cannot be 
ſo treated: This plan is merely chimerical ; of 


courſe I have beſtowed little reflection upon what 


benefits might reſult from it.— But is it not very 
eaſy, without concealing his birth, to bring up x 
Prince far from Court? —It has no advantage 
that can ſufficiently repay his misfortune of being 
from under the eyes of his parents. It is his duty 
to regard them in the higheſt light; his happineſg 
to poſſeſs their affections; and, to effect theſe good 
purpoſes, he ſhould live always with them, 1 
much pleaſed with the idea of a houſe of education 
ſeven or eight leagues from the Court, for the 
young Prince to ſpend there two or three months 
every year, At ſuch a diftance he would fre- 
quently enjoy the company of his parents, and 
this retirement would be of equal advantage to 
his body and his mind.—I am ſo ftruck with this 
thought, that I will certainly have ſuch a houſe 
built; I am of opinion, that the plan is. not to 
be truſted ſolely to the architect. Inſtruction 
ſhould not only be gained from the. tapeſtries, 
carpets, and other furniture of the-.apartments; 
one ſhould meet with it in the Court-yards and 
gardens. It ſhould be without gildings, looking- 
glaſſes, and other uſeleſs decorations. It ſhould 


preſent every-where objects calculated to inſpire 


virtuous ſentiments in youthful minds, * 


. You 


For example, pictures of the moſt noble actions, and, in 
the gardens and courts, ſtatues and buſts of the moſt famous 
men; their hiſtories ſhould be written on the pedeſtals, With. 
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do nM. You will eafily believe, my dear Baron, that 

from ſhall engage the Prince to reflect ſeriouſly on 

be the he plan of this houſe, before it is built; and to 
not be onſult thoſe who are capable of giving the beſt 
al; office on this head. ©" 


What Adieu, my dear Baron. I write alſo by this 
t very hoſt to Madame 4” Almane, fo I do not mention 
g up Monſieur and Madame 4 Oſialis: Madame d' Almane 


ill ſhew you my letter: the accounts contained 
in it will give you the greater pleaſure, for you are 
ſenſible that I never allow myſelf to exaggerate in 
he leaſt, even to give you pleaſure, 
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LETTER IIV. 
The Baroneſs to Madame de Valmont. 
| | Paris. 


A H! Madam, you alone can conceive the 
condition I am in and the griefs which ſurround 
me!..... To you I may diſcloſe that grief of 
which here I conceal the greateft part in my own 
breaſt; you will ſhare it; you feel it yourſelf. 
Alas ! at break of day to-morrow they depart! ... 
They wiſhed to deceive and perſuade us, that they 
did not ſet out before Monday or Tueſday. I pre- 
tended to believe them; but I knew the truth this 
morning.... What a ſupper this laſt !.. . . Monſ. 


out any additional expence, a King might ſelect from his own 

collections pictures, drawings, prints, and ſtatues, which hand 

down to us great men and their actions. Thele ſhould be 

always before the eyes of the Prince, his ſon, : 
I 4 d' Aimeri 


— 
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a Aimeri and the Chevalier dined here: they did 
not leave me till five, and Monſieur d' Almane and 
Theodore returned with them at ſeven: this eagerneſs 
alone would have made me ſuſpicious. We ſup- 
ped together; the manner Monſieur d' Aimane had 
placed us at table had ſomething very remarkable 
in it; I was ſeated. between him and my ſon, 
Adela ide was on her father's right hand; he told 
the Chevalier to ſit on the other ſide of her; and 
he, fearing he did not hear right, obliged Mon. 
 & Almane to repeat this invitation twice .. . The 
converſation was very melancholy and ill ſup- 
ported. You are ſenſible how difficult it is to for- 
bear weeping when weſpeak ; Adelaide and I were 
ſilent .. . When we roſe from table, I felt I had 
ſo little command over myſelf, that I refolved to 
retire for a minute... At eleven Monſieur d' 4;- 
meri looked at his watch, and I ſaw him make a 
ſign to Monſieur d Almane; preſently they all aroſe; 
my huſband and ſon drew near, and in an heſitate- 
ing manner bid me good night; on embracing 
them, I could not refrain my tears. I felt my 
ſon's flow ; my face was bathed with them. — Adi. 
laide, ſhocked and comprehending but too readily 
that theſe embraces were a farewell, came and 


threw herſelf between her father and brother 


At length Monſieur d' Almane ſnatched himſelf 
from our arms, and took ſome ſteps towards: the 
door. Adelaide, pale and trembling, ſeeing him 
go, attempted. to follow. him; but, unable to ſup- 
poit herſelf, would have fallen, had not the Che- 
valier lown-towards her, caught her, and carried 
her to a chair. . . . Monſieur d' Almane returned, to 
aſſure his daughter that they ſhould not leave us 
that night; then, obſerving that the Chevalier and 
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y did i 73,2d0re could no longer hide their extreme ſenſi- 
e and bility, took an hand of each and went abruptly 
erneſs out of the room. Adelaide caſt herſelf into my 
ſup. arms, and we gave a looſe to our tears... We 
ie had were above two hours together without ſpeaking; 
kable we could only weep..... Beſides, inquietude and 
fon, Mow ſometimes inſpire ſuch diſmal ideas that it 


is impoſſible to communicate them.... We have 


; anl not courage to utter them; we experience a kind 
Honſ. . Nen We 1 
or ſuperſtition in our fears for thoſe we love, 
The Which hinders us from expreſſing our moſt diftract- 
ſup- ing thoughts. In this caſe, ſuch terrible words oc- 
d for- cur, that one cannot refolve to pronounce them. 
* remember Adelaide at four years of age had a 
had blow on her head; ſhe fell ill at the time, and 


had a fever; I fent for a phyſician; I talked of 
the blow ſhe had received; 1 aſked whether her 
ake 2 N erer did not proceed from. it. It would have been 
roſe, poſſible. for me to have ſaid, Don't you think ſhe. 
tate - has fractured her ſkull ? That horrid word fracture 
icing vas uppermoſt in my thoughts night and day, but 


, 1, my mouth could not give it utterance..... Such is 
/ po my ſituation at this moment, it would exceed my 
n riolution to communicate all my thoughts to the 9 


and perſon in whom I place the greateſt confidence | 
acht uh! Madam, when I reflect (and at what minute 
iel do 1 not think of it) to what an height of happi- 
bim Ness 1 am raiſed, I tremble at my own good for- 
m une: is it poſſible that ſuch perfect feliciry can · 


Dl de permanent? . . . It is now four o'clock in the 
8 wo morning, and they depart at ſix; I know. not if I 
* can reſiſt the deſire of eqn, hem again for a mo- 
ie nent and embracing them! My poor Theodore, 
by 10 how deeply is he affected! what goodneſs and ſen- 
by Ability! how dearly do 1 love him! . .. and the 


4 Chevalier 


— 
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4 Aimeri and the Chevalier dined here: they did 
not leave ine till five, and Monſieur d' Almane and 
Theodore returned with them at ſeven: this eagerneſs 
alone would have made me ſuſpicious. We ſup- 
ped together; the manner Monſieur d Almane had 
placed us at table had ſomething very remarkable 
in it; I was ſeated, between him and my ſon, 
Adelaide was on her father's right hand; he told 
the Chevalier to ſit on the other ſide of her; and 
he, fearing he did not hear right, obliged Mon. 
e Almane to repeat this invitation twice . . . . The 
converſation was very melancholy and ill ſup- 
ported. You are ſenſible how difficult it is to for- 
bear weeping when we ſpeak ; Adelaide and I were 
filent.... When we roſe from table, I felt I had 
ſo little command over myſelf, that I reſolved to 
retire for a minute... At eleven Monſieur d 4;- 
 meri looked at his watch, and I ſaw him make a 
ſign to Monſieur d Almane; preſently they all aroſe; 
my huſband and fon drew near, and in an heſitate- 
ing manner bid me good night; on embracing 
them, I could not refrain my tears. I felt my 
ſon's flow ; my face was bathed with them. — Ade- 
laide, ſhocked and comprehending but too readily 


that theſe embraces were a farewell, came and 


threw herſelf between her father and brother 


At length Monſieur d' Almane ſnatched himſelf 


from our arms, and took ſome ſteps towards: the 


door. — Adelaide, pale and trembling, ſeeing him 
go, attempted to follow him; but, unable to ſup- 


port herſelf, would have fallen, had not the Che- 
valier flown towards her, caught her, and carried 


her to a chair... . Monſieur d Almane returned, to 
aſſure his daughter that they ſhould not leave us 


that night; then, obſcrving that the Chevalier and 
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Theodore could no longer hide their extreme ſenſi- 
bility, took an hand of each and went abruptly 
out of the room. Adelaide caſt herſelf into my 
arms, and we gave a looſe to our tears... We 
were above two hours together without ſpeaking 3 
we could only weep Beſides, inquietude and 
ſorrow ſometimes inſpire ſuch diſmal ideas that it 
is impoſſible to communicate them.... We have 
not courage to utter them; we experience a kind 
of ſuperſtition in our fears for thoſe we love, 


which hinders us from expreſſing our moſt diſtract- 


ing thoughts. In this caſe, ſuch terrible words oc- 
cur, that one cannot reſolve to pronounce them. 
remember Adelaide at four years of age had a 
blow on her head; ſhe fell ill at the time, and 
had a fever; I ſent for a phyſician; I talked of 
the blow ſhe had received; i aſked whether her 


ſcyer did not proceed from it. It would have been 


poſſible. for me to have ſaid, Don't you think ſhe 


has fractured her ſkull ? That horrid word: fracture 


was uppermoſt in my thoughts night and day, but 


my mouth could not give it utterance..... Such is 
my ſituation at this moment, it would exceed my 


refolution to communicate all my thoughts to the 
perſon in whom | place the greateſt confidence 


Ah! Madam, when I reflect (and at what minute 


do I not think of it) to what an height of happi- 
neſs I am raiſed, I tremble at my own good far- 
tune: is it poſſible that ſuch perfect felicity can 
be permanent? .. . It is now four o'clock in the 
morning, and they depart at ſix; I know. not if I 
can reſiſt the deſire of ſeeing them again for a mo- 
ment and embracing them! My poor Theodore, 


how deeply is he affected! what goodneſs and ſen-- 


lidility ! how dearly do 1 love him !....and the 
oo "=. | Chevalier. 
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Chevalier de Valmont .... believe me, Madam, he 
alſo is very dear to me But in eight or ten 


months we ſhall ſee them again. They will have 
made a glorious campaign... The will diſtin. 
guiſh themſelves, I am very ſure... . Oh! what 
joy, what tranſports, on reading the letter which 
announces their return ..... When we know 
they are landed. Alas ! what mortal fears, 
what pain muſt we ſupport, before we taſte ſuch 
delight! but then, can it be bought too dear? 
Adieu, Madam; Monſieur d' Aimeri will ſpend 
three weeks with us at St. Then he will 
come to you; ſo you will certainly have the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing him towards the end of April, 


LET EI i 
De Baroneſs io Madame d Oſtalis. 


De St, 4. 


1 Have been two days here, my dear daugh- 
ter; the two moſt unhappy and painful days 
of my life. . .. . Although naturally I weep with 
great difficulty, for theſe laſt forty-eight - hours 
the tears have been continually in my eyes and 
every moment * to flow. In hopes of amu- 


ſing myſelf on Monday evening, Ttook up my harp 


and played ſome leſſons, chuſing thoſe I knew not, 
in order to force my attention; but, as J was play. 


ing, my eyes were ſo darkened by tears that | 


could not ſee the notes. It is poſſible to baniſh 
reflection, but not fly from ſorrow : a frightful 
weight always remains at the bottom of the heart! 
.. Hitherto I can reap no true conſolation but 
from Religion, by addreſſing myſelf to God in 

prayers, 


prayer: 
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prayers, by lacing all my, hopes in him alone. 


oY tis with a firm faith I dare implore him, and he 
ave MI bas already deigned to revive and ſtrengthen 
tin me: in every event of my life may I render my- 
hat lf worthy to be either ſuſtained, conſoled, or 
hich guided by him ! The Viſcounteſs and Conſtantia 
now are here; the dejection of the latter fully evin- 
-ars, ces her attachment for Theodore; Adelaide readily 
ach MI {es into her ſentiments : ſhe pities but cannot 
ar? comprehend her. As I do not chuſe to have my 
end daughter the confidant of ſuch paſſions, I take the 
will WM greateſt care to prevent her being alone with Cen- 
lea. antia, and have ſtrictly forbid her ever talking to 


her of Theodore. The Viſcount, to calm his 
Lady's fears (which are as tormenting as Conſtan-- 
tia's) a fortnight before Monſieur d' Almane's de- 
parture, poſitively refuſed the Marquis de Hernay, 
and aſſured her at the ſame time, that in his heart 
he always preferred Theadore to any other. The 
Viſcounteſs intreated him to make a contract with 
Monſieur d' Almane; but ſhe could not prevail, 
which cauſes her much fear and uneaſineſss. 
Adelaide is much afflicted, but her ſtrength of 
mind equals her ſenſibility. She is continuallyß 
employed, and has loſt none of her activity. 
Porphyry came here with me, but leaves me to- 
u- morrow ; he has received a letter with the melan- 
rp MF choly account of Monſieur Lagaraye's being dan- 
t, gerouſly ill; and he is going to nurſe his bene- 
V- factor. Adieu, my dear daughter. Ah! why 
I WJ muſt I be deprived of the confelation of confidin 
to you the moſt cruel incidents of my life! .... 1 
ul write indeed, but when will you read this letter ? 
| When ſhall I receive your anſwer ?.... God bleſs- 
it WH you, my child! 1 will write again on Thurſday: 
n and give you more particulars, | 
LET- 
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EEE EER LN 
The Viſcountes to the Baroneſs. 
| Paris, 


1 Have a great deal of news to tell you, my dear 
friend. Madame de Blemur has revenged herſelf in 
a very ſtriking manner on Madame de Servilli. 
A thouſand circumſtances united to make the latter 
ardently wiſh for the place which you know. ſhe 
applied for, and thought herſelf ſure of obtaining, 
when Madame de Blemur returned from the waters, 
This event intirely changed the face of things : for 
ſhe planned fo deep and well-formed an intrigue, 
that ſhe abſolutely contrived to make the affair 
come to nothing; and then wrote to Madame 4: 
Serville to glory in the exploit. All the world have 
Copies of her note, which are in the following 
words: In former times you experienced, Ma- 
& dam, I knew how to ſerve my friends; it is then 
but juſtice that you ſhould feel I alſo know how 
« to revenge ingratitude and deceit ; it was owing 
« to me that your ſchemes failed. I have not in- 
&« deed returned you all the evil which you did to 
« me, but yet fee] myſelf ſatisfied at having it in 
my power to convince you that I am not to be 
« deceived and betrayed with impunity.” — This 
extraordinary manner of making a boaſt of one's 
anger, and glorying in revenge, has, however, met 
with its ſucceſs, and is applauded by many people; 
for they find in this proceeding a generous finceri- 
ty, and repeat all the common expreſſions you al- 


ready know, which are ſo dangerous as well as 
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falſe; „ that people of the greateſt ſenſibility know 
« beſt how to ſhew diſlike ;** and “ that grateful 
« hearts are always the moſt revengeful.” Such 
maxims are now become proverbs, not on account 
of their truth, but on account of their being an 
excuſe for wickedneſs. A feeling and grateful heart 
will always act nobly and generouſly, and will 
think of hatred with horror, and of revenge with 
diſdain. Thofe who avenge themſelves ſhamefully 
give way to a furious paſhon, and ſacrifice honour 
and humanity to the moſt terrible of feelings. To 
think of employing one's thoughts without ceaſing, 
only to injure and to endeavour to make the object 
of one's diſlike for ever unfortunate, to find — 
ſure in the traits of ſo black a picture, to carry into 
execution ſo horrid a deſign, does it not ſnew, at 
the bottom, a ſavage character abſolutely void of 
all feelings either of tenderneſs or affection? Ma- 
dame de Blemur's friends ſay, by way of excuſe, 
that ſhe did not give herſelf time to reflect on this 
action, and endeavour to perſuade one it was not 
premeditated : but Madame de Serville's ſcheme 
could not be defeated in four-and-twenty hours; 
and it has been ſufficiently proved, that this was 
the effect of more than two months intrigue ; be- 
ſides, never does a ſudden fit of anger make a really 
good heart guilty of a bad action. If we ever give 
way to paſſion, reaſon forſakes us, and for a time 
we are loſt to ourſelves ; but then the inſtin& of a 
natural good diſpoſition is left, and will ſerve as our 
guide, —Another event is, that Monſ. de Somires 
has juſt gained his cauſe. It was expected he 
would have acted in the moſt generous manner to 
his relation, who has a numerous family, and al- 
moſt reduced to beggary by this event; during | the 
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three years which this law-ſuit has laſted, you are 
not ignorant of all that Monſ. de Somires and his 
friends ſaid on the ſubject; well then, after all that 
violent diſplay of heroic ſentiments, Monſ. d: 
Somires keeps all his fortune]! It has been proved 
he has the right, and he ſhews he has the inclina- 
tion alſo. —But I cannot endure to find words and 
actions ſo very contrary ;” why ſay, I am; more gene- 
rous than another, in order to prove in the end, that 
one is only an impoſtor ? But yet, on the whole, I 
do not think it a bad plan; undoubtedly it renders 
one contemptible in the opinion of ſenſible people; 
but then it is ſure of gaining one the eſteem and ad- 
miration of fools, who are always more guided by 
expreſſions than actions. If Madame 4 2 was 


not for ever talking of her own rank and greatneſs of 


foul, and did net pronounce theſe two words with 
ſuch ſtrong emphaſes ; and if ſhe was not herſelf to 
tell of her diſſike to every thing that was mean, 
would any one talk either of her rank or greatneſs of 
foul ? For ſhe dearly loves money, is very parſi- 
monious, and has nothing the leaſt obliging in her 
manner. She ſeeks, cultivates, and flatters, all 
perſons who can be ſerviceable to her: and ſhe has 
ſpent her whole life in. begging and ſoliciting fa- 
vours, but aſſures people that her ſentiments are 
perfectly noble; and they give her credit for it. 
Every one ſays the world is bad; as for myſelf, the 
longer I live, the more I ſee that it is equally cre- 
dulous and fooliſh : and indeed there needs no great 
wit or genius to impoſe on it; nothing is wanted 
but impudence and art. 1 Ha, Ga 

My laſt news is that Madame de Gerville is 
fine! with a religious zeal ; her pretence for this 
alteration is'the death of her brother, whom it 0 
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well known ſhe never loved: but the motive has 
made the change very intereſting, and ſhe is now | 
quite reſtored to fayour ; which coſts her only the 
facriice of her box at the Opera; for now even 
the outward forms of religion are not ſo ſtrict as 
they were formerly, and neither rouge nor head- 
dreſs. is diſcarded; it is only forſaking public 
amuſements, and aſſuring one's friend that one is a 
devotee, Thus, ſince my return here, I abſolute- 
ly hear little elſe than the praiſes of Madame de 
Gerville for her ſenſibility. —AIlI principle apart, I 
cannot hate her; though ſhe is certainly the per- 
ſon in the world who has done me the greateſt in- 
jury; yet ſhe cauſes no alteration in my diſpoſi- 
tion. Was I to ſee her in diſtreſs, I ſhould feel 
the ſame compaſlion for her as I ſhould for a per- 
ſon wholly indifferent to me. Even in the midſt 
of her proſperity, I wiſh her no harm; but will 
confeſs to you, that the ſight of her happineſs is 
not pleaſant to me, as I really think her not de- 
ſerving of it; for ſhe is a perſon I cannot eſteem, 
and I do not take averſions without feeling con- 
tempt ; I never hate what T once valued : for, even 
if any rivals of mine were to obtain the prize I 
wiſhed to gain, and ſucceeded without ufing either 
artifice or falſehood, I ſhould own the generoſity 
of their conduct, though they deprived me of the 
happineſs of my life; and i ſhould never hate 
them. It is with the greateſt eaſe I can forbear 
expoſing in public the faults of thoſe who are not 
my friends, and can even defend them when they 
are falſely, accuſed before me: but I, muſt own it 
does hurt me to hear them praiſed and extolled for 
virtues which I know they do not poſſeſs. It is 
then with difficulty I keep within bounds ; but 
__—_ 
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eaſe and indifference. —Adieu, my 


fpirits, and when alone can talk only of you, M. 
„e nn 00S = ITED Woe 
1 have. received only one letter from Porphyyy 
during the three months that he has left us, and! 
fear there is no hope of Monf. Lagarayes teco- 
very. What aloſs will he be to humanity! and 
with what regret muſt that good man leave this 
world, when he reflects on the numbers of thoſe 
unfortunate people who, by his death, will be 
deprived of their only benefactor !—How terrible 
mult his laſt moments be! What a ſhocking ſcene 
for our poor friend !—If you have heard from him 
fince the fifteenth, pray ſet me know. | 
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LETTER LVII. 
© orphyry to the Baroneſs. 


De Lagaraye.. 


On. Madam J have loſt my benefactor, my 


father, my guide !. ,, His death was worthy of 


his life. he melancholy account, which rends 
my heart, can alone relieve it and procure the 
only conſolation it is ſuſceptible of at this dread- 
ful moment.. Oh! can I better honour his me- 
mory, than by relating with fidelity his actions 
and his diſcourſe, which. will raiſe him higher in 
your eſtimation ?. | | ; 
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I informed you, Madam, in my laſt letter, that 
then had ſome hope, but two days after I loſt it 
Jays ntirely. . Laſt Monday, M. Lagaraye would not 
do: Wocrmit me to fit up with him; I lay in an adjoin- 
ing Cloſet, About four o'clock in the morning I 
was Called, and informed he was much worſe. I 
found him in a ſwoon and in Madame de Lagaraye's 
yy Ws which laſted for a conſiderable time. When 
be came to himſelf, his pulſe became pretty good, 
which was thought a favourable circumſtance. 
At ſix he deſired we would quit the room and 
ave the Prieſt and him together. We went in- 


me 
nd'; 


h rie, ; | 
98 to his anti-chamber, and, in about an hour, the 
de MW folding doors opening, judge, Madam, our ſur- 


ble prize, on ſeeing his ſervants carrying him in a 


ne great chair; he juſt ſtopped, and told us he was go- 
im ing to viſit 518 7 2 Theſe words ſtruck us all with 
the ſame idea, that they were meant as his laſt 
adieu, which drew tears from every one in the 
oom .. M. de Lagaraye deſired me to announce 


his viſit in the infirmary, that his preſence might 
not alarm the invalids; which proved a very ne- 
ceſſary caution, for they were tranſported beyond 
expreſſion, all concluding that M. de Lagaraye was 
out of danger. Many exclaimed, now is life de- 
ſirable! .. Others offered up to Heaven their 
moſt fervent prayers, expreſſive of their gratitude 
and joy. All renewed their promiſes to God of 
accompliſhing their different vows for the re- eſta- 
biſhment of their benefactor's health. The mo- 
ment M. de Lagaraye appeared in the hall, they 
all drew aſide their curtains, and leaned almoſt out 
of their beds to ſee him come in. There was a 
confuſed murmur of ſobs and tears; their misfor- 
tunes were forgotten, their ſufferings ſuſpended, | 

grati- 
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ratitude alone employed and filled their hearts 

N. de Lagaraye ordered himſelf to be carried roun( 
the hall, in order that they might imagine he wa 

paſt all danger. At the ſame time he exhorte; 
them to reſignation, in caſe it ſhould pleaſe Got 
to take him; and, for their greater conſolation, he 
ordered that part of his will to be read, in whic 

he had directed, that they ſhould remain in the 
infirmary till they were perfectly cured. At laf 
he informed them, that, as he found himſelf weak 
he ſhould not viſit them again for ten or twely 
days: he then retired, loaded with benedictiong 
and thanks. As I followed him, I remarked tha 
he looked back at the door, and with a profound 
ſigh lifted up his eyes to Heaven. As ſoon as he 
got to bed, finding himſelf faint, he took a fe 

drops of æther, and made ſome pretence to ſend 
Monſ. de Lagaraye out of the room, as well as a 
his attendants, except myſelf; and, begging Lemur, 
his ſurgeon, and St. Andre to withdraw, and ther 
holding out his hand to me, moments, ſaid he, ar 
dear to us, and there are none to loſe. Has Lemir 
told you the truth? How, interrupted I, with in- 
expreſſible grief, what do you mean | He replied 
on my ſituation . .. This ſtruck me dumb, for ti 

then I had flattered myſelf; but now my hopes 
were fled, for I ſaw it was all over, and that he 
was ſenſible of it.. I laid my head on his hand; 
and he, perceiving that I bathed it with my tears, 
remained for a ſhort time ſilent ; then reſuming the 
diſcourſe : Regret me, ſaid he, you ought z but 
do not pity me; think on my life and the r. 
ward which I ſhall receive, and be not ſo ſelf 
as to be inconſolable for my death.. . No, cried; 
you will not die; no, it is impoſſible, Ceaſe, re. 
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lied he, ceaſe, my dear, Porphyry, to flatter yours 
it, I have not twenty-four hours to live... 
You | Great God! It was for that reaſon that I 
iſhed to ſee the ſick ;, I owed them that conſo- 
ation. You, my father. .. . At fixty-three, 
hen your career will be finiſhed. ,., Well then, 
hat occaſion have you for murmuring ? If I had 
ved fifteen years longer, I ſhould have been re- 


t laifWrarded later . . . But theſe unfortunate people to 
reak hom your life is ſo neceflary!,., I put them 
velveſW22in with confidence into his hands, who firſt 
tionWoſpiced me with the reſolution of conſecrating my 


fe to them... You think, perhaps, I bitterly. re- 
ret all the good I coyId have done, had I ten years 
onger to live; if I Had only worked for glory, 
tis true, I ſhould die in deſpair; theſe two years 
have been thinking on new plans, and was ju 

bout carrying ſome great things into execution. 
\ few years more, and I ſhould have left eſtabiiſh- 
ents which would have-ſurvived me. But death 
omes and deſtroys all theſe hopes. W hat does 
t ſignify ? God, who reads the very bottom of 
in ur hearts, will keep an account of my projects 
s well as of my actions. All my deſigns are over- 
urned; but I had formed them, which will in- 
itle me to the reward; ſo that I die fully: ſatiſ- 
ed, and twenty years more could not have made 
y laſt moments more ſweet and tranquil. O 
xdmirable triumph of Religion, cried I | O my fa- 
her! How you make me love this ſublime piety 
hat can alone, by inſpiring heroic actions, even 
aiſe a great ſoul above glory | Ah, what ſignifies 
Ifiſh he judgment of men and the vain reputation of a 
d];Wnoment, when wej are under the eye of the Su- 
e. preme Judge, who penetrates the motives, who 
lied knows 
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knows the deſires, from whom virtuous intentionlffl . 11 
are never hid, and from whom we muſt expet ic 

immortal recompence, for the good we have dont 8 
and for that we are willing to do. At theſe word r 
M. de Lagaraye, looking at me with eyes Which ex 


preſſed the ſweeteſt ſatisfaction ; promiſe me ther Kh £0: 
ſaid he, to preſerve theſe religious ſentiments in ude, W 
world where ſo many look on irreligion as a proc . 
of ſtrength and ſuperiority of dnderſtanding, Re __ 
member, my dear Porphyry, that Corneille, Racy yy 
Fenelon, Boileau, Boſſuet, and Paſchal, were . nh 
much diſtinguiſhed by their eminent piety as bi" * 
the ſuperiority of their talents. -. Vour exam is 
is ſufficient for me; I ſhall, compare the life « por 
the ſlanderers of Religion with your's ; and 1 ſhi ene 
preſerve to my lateſt breath the principles 30 ng "7 
have inftilled into me. On pronouncing the ury 
words; I fell on my knees at his 'bed-ſdeMﬀ*** 4 
he claſped me in his arms, and was ſome tin 7 
before he could ſpeak ; then, raiſing me y irmne 
and making me ſit down by him, he charged u 
with a painful commiſſion, that of acquaintf 
Madame de Lagaraye with his ſituation ; and at tl * a 
ſame time ordering me to take all neceſſary pu 1 ot 
cautions that his death might be concealed fron eter 
the ſick till after their recovery; which the pr lrong 
caution he took of telling them he ſhould fiene 
ſee them, for twelve days, che better inabled me His hi 
do. Fe finiſhed by recommending to me a you Lans; 
man of his ſchool, to whom he had taken a parti ug 


cular liking, and for whom you will eafily be 
lieve, Madam, I ſhall have the greateſt frierid{hy flow, 
After this cruel and affecting converſation, I we had r 
in ſearch of Madame de Lagaraye : the ſight of i much 


but too well ' prepared her for the dreadfu] nen earth, 
Abate. wa 
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dich I was charged to communicate: ſhe, tremb- 
ing, queſtioned me, and ſoon diſcovered the extent 
cher unhappineſs. She claſped her hands to- 
©þ ther» and,: lifting up her eyes to Heaven, filled 
ih tears, ſhe remained ſome minutes in that atti- 
ude, without uttering a ſingle word; but the ſub- 
me and affecting expreſſion of her countenance 
ſuffciently declared her bert . and ſentiments. 
. She offered the happineſs of her life as a ſa- 
iice to God ! and yet there was nothing violent 
xr frantic in her grief; it appeared ſtrong, but a 
perfect reſignation ſoftened the bitterneſs of it; ſo 
that my commiſerations were in part loſt in ad- 
niration . . . . At laſt, Madame de Lagoraye, wipe- 
ing away her tears, aroſe, and, leaning on my 
arm, Let us go to him, ſaid ſhe ; be not under the 
eaſt apprehenſions that the ſight of him will add 
to my weakneſs: on the contrary, it will give me 
firmneſs ; for is it poſſible to want reſignation or 
courage in his preſence? I conducted Madame de 
Lagaraye to the door of the apartment, and ſtayed in 
the next, where I found St. Andre and Blanch. The 
firſt was ſtanding, leaning againſt the chimney ; he 
did not weep, but grief and conſternation were 
ſtrongly painted in his pale and disfigured counte- 
nance. You are, Madam, already acquainted with 
his hiſtory, and with the natural violence of his paſ- 


ntio ö 


OY ſions; and how ſincere and violent his enthuſiaſm - 
park is for Monſieur de Lagaraye. I went up to him 
de he preſſed my hand, and perceiving my tears to 


uh dow, You are young, ſaid he, this is an event you 

had reaſon to expect; but for me, who am ſo 
fal much older than him, and a uſeleſs burden upon 
earth, to ſurvive him As St. Andre pronounced 
ni theſe words, we heard a dreadful ſcream ; it was 
Madame 
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Madame de Lagaraye : terrified and trembling, we 
ran towards the door, and, entering the room, what 

a fight preſented itſelf to our view !' We ſaw Mon- 
fieur de Lagaraye ready to breathe his laſt; the 
frightful paleneſs of death had already overſpread 
his countenance : his unhappy wife, ſeated on his 
bed, ſupported him in her arms. The Prieſt, 
{tanding by the bed- ſide, held one of his hands. 
On perceiving us, he made a fign for us to draw 
near him; then, turning his head towards us, 
with a look full of mildneſs and ſerenity, Por- 
phyry, oh, my ſon ! faid he, remember thy pro- 
miſe; and you, my dear St. André, continued he, 
never leave my wife; but do you and your family 
continue with her in ſuch retreat as ſhe ſhall 
chuſe ; and may Friendſhip, but, above all, Reli- 
gion, be your comfort. In pronouncing theſe 
words his head fell on his breaſt, and his eyes 
cloſed: the ſurgeon drew near to feel his pulſe, 
and made a ſign that he ſtill breathed : a moment 
after he ſaid aloud, His Pulſe revives. Alas)! how 
eaſily is the human heart impreſſed with hope 
Theſe few words cauſed an univerſal tranſport; 
every one repeated them, and expected a miracle. 
I approached, and, looking ſtedfaſtly at Monſieur 
de Lagaraye, I perceived the paleneſs diſperſing, 
his colour returning, his eyes opening, and a ſu- 

pernatural expreſſion made his venerable appear- 

ance more and more ſtriking... . All at ance he 
lifted up his hands to Heaven, and with the moſt 
fervent emotion he ſaid, Oh, my God ! thou calleſt 
me; I come! Theſe were his laſt words 

Struck with ſurpriſe, and ſeized with emotion, 

which ſuch a fight never perhaps before produced, 

we all fell on our knees. We looked on his death 
without 
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without fear, and we conſidered the melancholy 
object of our loſs without terror; becauſe we were 
ſure that he was happy. It appeared not as if 
death had approached and ſtruck him; but the 
Almighty had. deſcended from Heaven to call and 
o receive him. After having torn Madame de La- 
garaye from his apartments, I recollected his laſt 
junctions concerning the ſick; I ran to the In- 
firmary, but too late; the ſkreams of the domeſ- 
tics, the tears, the groans of the nurſes, 'had but 
too ſoon divulged the melancholy news which I 
was charged to conceal. I ſtayed only a minute, 
and withdrew, penetrated with compaſſion "and 
horror... . I was doomed *to be a witneſs to a 
fill more pathetic and dreadful ſcene. | | 

The day before yeſterday, that J intended for 
the funeral, I went at the time appointed into the 
ſchool-hall, where the coffin then lay : in crofling 
the court I perceived it was filled with many of the 
inhabitants of the village and all the manufactu- 
rers in tears: on entering the hall, T found near 
ſixty children kneeling round the coffin; St. An- 
drz, in a long black cloke, was, at the top of the 
room, motionleſs and plunged in the deepeſt me- 
ditation, with his eyes fixed on the coffin, which 
he ſeemed to contemplate in the moſt melancholy 
and unhappy manner. His three ſons were placed 
behind him; we were waiting for the Prieſt; when 
all at once fix men, with the moſt terrifying aſ- 
pets, pale, livid, and imaciated, cloathed in white 
ſheets which covered them from head to foot; 


who could ſcarce ſupport themſelves, and appeared 


like phantoms ; like ghoſts coming out of their 
tombs ; proſtrated themſelves before the coffin with 
the moſt hideous groans ...... Theſe unfortunate 

people 
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people ſtole out of the Infirmary to render their laid n 
homage to their benefactor, in the abſence of theil + ſte 
nurſes, who had left them in the general trouble in ord 
and confuſion. .... Two of theſe unhappy people who 6 


fainted, and fell near the coffin : I had them re poſe's 
moved, and went with them myſelf to the Inf. bon 
mary, where I gave them all the relief that they eſabli 
ſtood in need of; and returned to the hall juſt à for gir 
the Prieſt arrived, and immediately we were in {nd 1 
motion. As ſoon as we came near the court, ve with 
heard more diſtinctly the lamentable groans of the |:tter 
multitude, who waited to join the funeral pomp; juſtly 
but, the moment they ſaw the coffin, an univerſal placir 
filence enſued, and an awful reſpe& ſtopped thin 4e La 
lamentations and tears. In about half an hour the Th 
numerous retinue arrived at the church. Alas! and ti 
in my infancy I ſaw Monſieur de Lagaraye lay the which 
firſt ſtone of this ſacred edifice! We now ap- but it 
proached the awful tomb which was going to in- any © 
cloſe the precious remains ofthe moſt virtuous and to m 
beſt of men. The grave was half open, and thei the h 


coffin placed on it: my heart was now torn aſun-W Mad 
der, and I turned my trembling eyes from it. At ff u 
this moment I heard a plaintive voice, and ſaw the hall | 
unhappy St. André ſtaggering on the edge of the Wint 
ave; his ſons tried, but in vain, to drag him 
— it; loſt and wandering he ſtruggled in their ( —— 
arms, crying out, Oh, my Maſter! Oh, my 
Friend... . and at that inſtant fell into the grave, 
and expired on his benefactor's coffin ; a noble 
and ſtriking victim of gratitude and friendſhip. 
I cannot give you an account, Madam, of the 
concluſion of this melancholy ſcene, as I was de- | i 
prived of my ſenſes. Upon A I found 1 T. 


myſelf in my own room 3 they bled me, and yo Na. 
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zed me to keep my bed, being in a high fever. 
theid Yeſterday, finding myſelf a little better, I aroſe, 
ble in order to pay my reſpects to Madame de Lagaraye 
who communicated to me all her plans : ſhe pro- 
1 rel poſes to reſide at Anjou, where ſhe was born, as 
nfir fon as the fick are recovered. She will there 
they etabliſn a charitable hoſpital and a little ſchool 
ft 2 br girls; to which ſhe will devote the thirty thou- 
e in and livres a year which were left her. She takes 
, wel with her the unhappy family of St. André: the 
latter was interred this morning; and they have 
mp; juſtly immortalized his memory and his death by 
erlalil placing: his body in the ſame grave with Monſieur 
d Lagaraye. 3 f 

the The heirs of Monſieur de Lagaraye are all here, 
las and treat her with the greateſt regard and reſpect, 
the which indeed they cannot refuſe to her virtues; 
but it is already known that they will not keep up 
ny of ene de Laparaye's eſtabliſhments. As 
andi to me, Madam, I know not when I can enjoy 
the the happineſs of ſeeing you: I ſhall ſtay with 
un-W Madame de Laguraye as long as I can render my- 
ALY elf uſeful to her; therefore, in all probability, I 
the ſhall not return to Paris till the beginning of the 
the Winter, ü © a 


heir - — — * 
= : LETTER EW 
- The Baroneſs to Madame d' Oſtalis. 


| From St. % 
10} 290; 01 , "* 26% 
ind Tre rater ined, my dear child, that I ſhall 
li- ſtay here all the Winter; for what ſhould I do at 
gel Paris in the ſituation in which I am, Could I go 
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to public places, or even mix with company? Eve 


ſuppoſing diſſipation was not wholly diſagreeab oy 
to me; yet prudence would oblige me to renoune p 
any pleaſures. it might afford me. How can a wg 1 
man venture to ſhew herſelf at an opera or a ball mk 


' when her huſband or her ſon are expoſed to all th Wet 
.dangers of war? Madame de Limours came fre fle 15 
quently to ſee me: but you know it mult be a litt 
Faris to pleaſe her, as ſhe owns herſelf; therefor 
«ſhe never ſtays more than eight or ten days at 
time with us. 1 | oy 
The Count Anatolle died yeſterday of a conſump 
tion, or rather of the exceſſes in Which he h; 
lived for theſe two years. He has left a rich an 
lovely widows: and, I. think, not an inconſolabl 
one. One thing pleaſant enough is, that Cn 
tia is jealous of the Counteſs Anatolle ;, for ſhe hy 
found out her attachment to Theodore. So ſhe neyt 
mentions her name; and, if by chance ſhe hex 
any body ſpeak of him with admiration, ſhe bluſhe 
and appears hurt, So, young and already to fee 
ſuch ſtrong paſſions J. 9 „ % „6 
Monſieur de Valcé has ſold one of his fineſt eſ 
tates .. . . We hear he is nearly ruined; — yo 
would not know his wife; ſhe is at this time 2 
red-faced, as ugly, and old as ſhe was youn 
and pretty five years ago. She ſeems more ſenſib 
of this misfortune than ſhe is of her huſband 
ruin. Adelaide grows every day more lovely; ih 
is quite capable now of being my friend, —Hle 
ſenſe is equally as good as her temper. No con 
verſation can be more agreeable to me than hers 
our ſentiments and opinions. are exactly alike... 
We often ſpend/ whole days tete q tte, and the) 
paſs away quicker than others. We know = . 
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Eve employ them. We are equally lively, with the 
eablch ane taſtes, the ſame manner of thinking. Can 
8 ve eyer be tired of being together? Even if 'I 
wo 


lid not love her ſo much, her freedom and ex- 
teme candour would make me always prefer her 
ſociety to any other. She is not only incapable of 
falſehood, hut exaggeration is alſo as much un- 
known to her as telling lyes. She is in ever 

ation of her life as ſincere as is conſiſtent wit! 

xudence and politeneſs. ' This charming quality 
ves ineſtimable value to whatever ſhe does or 
ſays; we are ſure that neither intereſt nor flattery 
will ever diate the praiſes ſhe beſtows. Her atten- 
tons are obliging ; the proofs of her friendſhip 
rally affect the heart, We liſten to her with 
arneſtneſs,” and are intereſted in what ſhe ſays, be- 
auſe truth in its moſtpleaſing form comes from her 
ps: her looks, her gaiety, her ſiniles are all natu- 
nl and without art.) Was ſhe not handſome, had 
ſhe not ſo much grace nor talents, yet ſhe would 
pleaſe; ſhe would engage your find p; ſhe would 
ſtill poſſeſs that inexpreſſible charm which truth 


gad candour beftow. We cannot have this pre- 
o ous virtue without poſſeſſing many others; we 
me Nan never be perfectly ſincere without being noble, 
05 quitable and generous, We do juſtice to our 


nemies z we acknowledge freely their good qua- 
ties: we reject praiſes which are not our due; 


73 th nd, in ſhort, we can neither intrigue nor flatter ; 
Heer to do either we muſt make uſe both of cunning 
cad falſehood. 

herd Adelaide is not yet eighteen years old, and has 
45 ready corrected all the faults natural to her age 


nd ſex. Since the Veillte des quarante, ſhe has 
erer been tempted to make a joke of any one; 


2 
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be deceived by falſe friends, (for what good he! 


is not ſometimes made a dupe ;) but ſhe will n 
| beſts 


2 2 | | beſtow 

particularly on account of thoſe things which ei 

ſo common and trifling as clothes and head canno 

drefles, &c. At the ſame time ſhe takes a jo prude! 

herſelf ; even if it were ſeyere, provided it did noi rayed 

affect her character, ſhe would receive it wit in the 

good-humour and ſweetneſs. She deſpiſes thi): 

kind of malignity ſo much, that ſuch a joke wou ipp<3' 
neither confuſe nor diſtreſs her. — She tells me al fatuzt! 
her obſervations, and confides to me her private opiliſ r as 
nions on the perſons we ſee: but never, before WM you" 
third perſon the leaſt ſuſpicious, will ſhe permit he to ba. 

|; ſelf to criticiſe the ſmalleſt matter. As ſhe has an e voſe. 
| cellent underſtanding, ſhe is abſolutely exempt fro were 
j that trifling curioſity which women in general aj vitty : 
4 ſo zone reproached with, and which is only og good 
! caſioned by idleneſs and envy. Adelaide thin to hay 
[ ſuch trifles of no importance, and wonders ho comp] 
| people can diſturb themſelves for ſuch things FF freque 
1 viſh to know a ſecret which cannot intereſt them an er! 
When ſhe e llves in the world, ſhe will be the 1 Mada 
4 to hear the ſcandalous reports which are circulai gute, 
it of quarrels, agreements, &c. &c. She will eight 
4 witneſs to many treacheries, without taking uf other 
if part in them; and often, without attending WM uarre 
| them. People ridicule her on this account, a dem 
| will be always aſking her, from - whence Jill '*1ty 
A comes that ſhe knows nothing? Tt is true, ſhe w this al 
be ignorant of them; but ſhe will know how and 1 
find out the characters and diſpoſitions of t Croll 
perſons with whom ſhe aſſociates. Wicke nes Ol 
neſs, indolence, and goſſiping often betray t {ix me 

little intrigues of ſociety ; but fenſe and pruden called 
only can give penetration. Adelaide will ſeldq next) 


duct c 
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beſtow her confidence, unleſs to thoſe who de- 


ch a kcve it; which is an eſſential matter: for, if you 
head cannot prevent being treated with ingratitude, 
jo prudence at leaſt will keep you from being be- 
id na rayed. Adelaide never forgot our little retreat 


in the Convent de * * and Mademoiſelle de Celig- 
J She will never more judge of people by their 
appearance nor expreſſions: ſhe is cured of this in- 
ſatuation. No one ever carried this weaknefs fo 


wit 
S the 
wou! 


me 2 rried t 
te op Er as Madame de Limours did; when The wes 
fore Ml 1oung, to be amiable in her eyes, it was ſufficient 
it hei to have 2 long face, light hair, and an aquiline 


an e noſe. On the other hand, all the Brunetts, who 


t fro were handſome, ſhe called lovely, ſtriking, and 
ral a witty ; and thoſe who were plain were croſs and 
ly o good for nothing. However, as it is very poſſible 
thin to have black eyes and a mild diſpoſition, or a pale 
hof complexion with a pceviſh temper, the Viſcounteſs 
ngs frequently found herſelf deceived in her opinions; 
then an error which experience alone could difcover. 
he Madame de Berniere, a fair and intereſting” fi- 
ulatY gure, became her intimate friend in the ſpace of 


eight days; and they intirely broke with each 
other in three months, after having had a dozen 
quarrels in the time. To this friendſhip Madame 
de Semire ſucceeded, a Brunette full of wit and vi- 
vacity. But the Viſcounteſs ſoon put an end to 


11] ( 
ga 
ng 


, al 


ce 
e u this attachment, inraged at the inſupportable folly 
ow WM nd impertinence of a perſon ſhe had thought ſo 
of il roll and fo clever. I could tell you twenty fto- 
icke nes of her on ſimilar ocaions ... We ſaw her for 
y t ſix months inſeparable from a woman whom ſhe 
den called my love, my dear, and my child; and the very 


elde 
| het 
ill n 
eſt 


next Winter they were quite ſtrangers. This con- 
duct did much harm to her character, and her caſt- 
| K 3 ot 
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off friends aſperſed her without. mercy, and ben! 4 
trayed all the little ſecrets ſhe had confided to thendhioht i 
during their intimacy. The extreme youth of thMnother: 
Viſcounteſs, and the bad education ſhe had recei he loo 
ved, could only plead her excuſe; and ſhe had toe twen 
much ſenſe not to endeavour to correct her error But in 
when ſhe grew older. | TT wd-twi 

No, my dear child, Adelaide's affection for Her-... . B 
mione is not at all leflened. On the contrary, ſhe igliſcr's ! 
every day fonder of her, Hermiane is now ten years coniole: 
old, and is really as pleaſing in her temper as in but ma 
her perſon. She has all the ſincerity of her litte be ma! 
Mamma; a virtue which ſhe intirely owes to her, te car 
as ſhehad naturally a diſpoſition to falſehood. Ter ow: 
poor little girl has been under great trouble to- day im 
ſhe had a little white cat which ſhe took great Another 
delight in. This morning the unfortunate Azolin{MÞ. Adic 
fell out of a window into a paved court, and ty cor B 
hours after died on his miſtreſs's lap. At this rhich 
ſhocking ſight, Hermione turned pale as death, ani hope 
then burſt into tears, throwing herſelf into A. eſemb 


laide's arms, who did not receive her without 
emotion l.. . This ſcene made me recollect a 
picture of de Greuze, which repreſents a little 
girl weeping for her Canary bird... . The tear 
of Hermione on this accident, gave me I know not 


— — 


what kind of pleaſing ſenſation . . . . Theſe infan- 


tine troubles are agreeable to contemplate, becauſe 
they prove the innocence and felicity of that age. 
Theſe pure tears, which fall for the loſs of a cat, 
convince us that the heart has never experienced 
any real grief. Happy agel. . . Adelaide has this 
evening given Hermione a ſquirrel. Should any 
fimilar accident happen to it in two or three 
years, may it be wept for as ſincerely as * 

in 
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zn! Adelaide and I have waited till near mid 
night merely to talk of Hermione: Adelaide, like a true 
nother, pleaſes herſelf with building Caſtles for her. 
dhe looks forward to the time when Hermione will. 
te twenty years old; ſhe wiſhes the was ſo now. 
But in that caſe, ſaid I to her; you would be eight- 
nd-twenty, and no longer in the prime of youth? 
„. But Hermione would be in all the charms of 
er's ... This is a ſentiment which not only 
conioles a good mother for the loſs of her charms, 

but makes her even deſirous of growing older, that 
ſhe may ſee the happy days deſtined for her children. 

She cannot be under any concern on the decreaſe of 
her own beauty, when ſhe ſees her daughter's every 

ay improve. Time only takes graces. from the 
mother to add them to her chilc. v 

Adieu, my dear child; on. Tueſday I ſhall ſend to 


two hour Banker's a little picture painted by Adelaide, 
bis nich repreſents her giving a leſſon to Hermione. 


hope the painting. will pleaſe you as well as the 
ſeſemblan ces. g 27 i 
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Not 
fan- Baroneſs to Madame de Valmont. 


auſe | 
age. From St, * . 
Cat, | 39-193 ERAS 1 * 

iced H ow happy we are, Madam!... How 
this Wreat wil .your' felicity he, what joy will you feeld: 
anyW4h, who is more ſenſible of it than myſelf? ... 
bree our children are equally diſtinguiſhed ;. they are 
405 ell... We ſhall. ſee them in three months. 
lin R 4 ; I fend 


7 # 's i 1 . 
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I ſend you all the particulars, and not' only the 
letter Monſ. d' Almane has written to you, but that 


which I have received from him, as I imagine it wil 
give you ſtill more ' pleaſure, and I have nothing | 


wiſh to conceal from you.. When this precious 


packet was brought me by the Chevalier de Her- 
bain, I was with Madame de Limours, Con/lantia, 
and my daughter. I trembled ſo much. I could 
ſcarce open my letter or ſpeak. ... At length I found 
it was from Monſ. d' Almane... . . I opened it; and 
judge what I felt on reading theſe words : Gloy 
<« and happineſs, my deareſt friend !??, . . I could 
not utter a word, I threw myſelf on my knees... 
My dear Adelaiqe came and flung her arms about 
my neck; all my friends ſurrounded me; their joy 
added to my felicity . : . Why were you not here, 
Madam? How- delightful would it have. been for 
me to embrace you at that moment! What would] 
not have given, had you been here, that we might have 
read our letters together.. Poor little Canſlantia 
was much affected, and the name of Theodore eſea- 
ped her lips 1. . and ſhe ſhed. a- torrent. of tears! 
Nevertheleſs, when J read an account of the action, 
I obſerved that Adelaide's tranſport = emotions 
infinitely exceeded her couſin's. Great fouls alone 
are capable of feeling ſentiments of this kind l.. 
After Conſtantia had heard that Theodore had recei- 
ved no wounds, the reſt of the account appeared to 
have very little effect on her. ; 

Adieu, Madam; remember me, I intreat you, 
to Monſieurs d' Aimeri and Valmont. Ah! that 
you were but all here .. Adelaide has written 
you a very good letter, which ſhe has juſt ſhewn 
me; yet ſhe has not expreſſed half the part ſhe takes 
in your joy $ 
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LE. TI 
The Viſcounteſs to the Baroneſs, 


LAST night I took Conſtantia for the firſt 
tie to one of the drefled. balls; we ftaid to the very 
laſt, and gueſs what time it was before we were in 
bed; abſolute] half paſt three in the morning.— 
he Aﬀembly was magnificent; an immenſe 
croud and all the' prettieſt women in Paris were 
there ; but they only appeared to ſhew their fine 
clothes; for they came at two, and went away 
again at three; that is, as ſoon as they had 
been viewed by the whole Aſſembly, and when their 
rouge began to run, and their hair to get out of or- 
der: they gaped, complained of heat, and retired. 
Oh! in our time, people had more real ſpirit ; 1 
cannot conceive any thing more abſolutely dull or 
inanimate than the flirtations now-a-days; for 
they really conſiſt in nothing more than grimaces 
ard inquiries about dreſs, —I ſupped the other night 
with one of theſe faſhionable flirts ;- it was Madame 
de Blemur; ſhe is ugly, but thinks herſelf clever and 
agreeable ; ſhe has a low of words, with a conſtant 
giggle which ſhe ſtyles wit; ſhe has a poſitive 
manner, and her converſation is as infipid as it is 
common ; and, when ſhe particularly wiſhes to 
ſhew herſelf off, one may diſcover it in a moment, 
for ſhe toſſes herſelf about the room, never fits ſtil}, 
walks with a careleſs air, and even jumps to ad- 
mire herſelf in the looking-glafs ; and finds a thou- 
ſand occaſions to ſhew a pretty foot, and the laughs 
quite loud, — Theſe now are all the artifices of a 
faſhionable Coquette : they appear to me perfectiy 
innocent, bucauſe it is impoſſible that they can. 
| 5 ever 
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ever injure any one. —Coſtantia was with me the 
evening I met her, and all the company were full 
of her praiſes ; indeed I never ſaw her look ſo well, 
Madame de Blemur had not ſenſe ſufficient to knoy 
ſhe ought to diſguiſe her envy ; ſhe could not per- 
ceive that Conſtantia was pretty; at firſt ſhe uſed all 


226 


her arts to endeavour to eclipſe her, and tried all 


thoſe graces which I have deſcribed ; but, when ſhe 


perceived all her arts were in vain, and that the 


eyes of the company were ſtill fixed on Conſtantia, 


ſhe was abſolutely ſo diſconcerted, that ſhe took no 


further pains to conceal her envy or ill-humour, 


How much does a fooliſh and ridiculous envy dif. 


grace and humble one l.. . I remember when ] 
was young, there was nothing I ſo much dreaded 
as the fear of being thought to poſſeſs a jealous diſ- 
poſition; and I not only agreed in the praifes of all 


the pretty women, but really found pleaſure in talk- 


ing of their beauty, in hopes of perſuading thoſe 
' who heard me, that I was abſolutely exempt from 


this contemptible vice. 


But to return to Madame 


de Blemur +: what completed my averſion to her 


\ 


was, that, when the converſation turned that even- 
ing on Madame de » ſhe, in my opinion, abuſed 


her in a moſt ſhameful manner, and wanted to turn 
into ridicule her love for her huſband ; ſhe gave us 
" ſeveral proofs, which, however, had a very different 


effect from what ſhe expected, as all the company 


admired the character, ſenſe, and behaviour of Ma- 


dame . Madame de Blemur agreed that ſhe was 


a perſon quite perfect but pronounced that laſt 
word in a moſt ſatyrical manner, and then added, 
that Madame de — tired one to death in conver- 
ſation, and that ſne was romantic to the greateſt ex- 
ceſs: I had a great inclination to anfwer, they can- 

| | not 


people (otherwiſe 
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not be very tireſome who poſſeſs a good underſtand- 
ing, great ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, and much in- 

formation, and I had rather be ſtyled romantic 
than ill-tempered: for J am certain, that, if Ma- 

dame de — was to ſhew that affection to a lover, 
which-ſhe ſhews to her huſband, Madame de Blomar 
would then think her engaging, and would be al- 
ways praiſing her for her ſenſibility. People, void 
of principle, have always an averſion to thoſe who 
are amiable, and wiſh to make even virtue itſelf 
appear ridiculous | a difficult taſk ! and which can. 
only ſerye to diſcover their own faults and depra- 

vity of heart. „ Rs 

{ yeſterday made a hundred viſits with Conſtantia, 

and carried her among the number to Madame de 
—. She returned delighted with a Mademoiſelle 

de : in truth it is impoſſible for any perſon 

to have been better educated, or to be more amiable, 

She is neither ſhy nor confuſed, in any company, 


and yet has all that modeſty which. is ſo defirable at 


her age, and that deference,. and even reſpect for 


married women, which is always engaging in ſo 


young a perſon. - Her manner of expreſſing herſelf 
is always gentle, unaffected, and obliging ; and 
her figure is as pleaſing as it is ingenuous ; and 

know, that ſhe poſſeſſes as much knowledge as ſhe: 
has wit and grace. But how js it poſſible for a. 
mother ſuch as her's not to make her children abſo- 


lutely delightful? Adieu, my dear friend; 1 ſhall: 


come and ſee you either on Thurſday or -Fri- 
day. There is no alluſion either to you or me .in- 
thoſe ſhameful verſes which you have heard of : and. 
that is all I know about them, as I abſolutely re- 
fuſed to ſee them. At all times one meets with. 

amiable) who are curious to ſee 
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ſuch abominable productions, will learn them by heart, I ver. 
and repeat them in all companies; but ſurely to read ſides 
and repeat ſuch horrid ſtuff is making one's ſelf a par- MW a fi 
taker with the wicked Author of the .calumny! I MW adu 


1 Have been very uneaſy theſe two days nur; 
paſt, my dear child. Miſs Bridget has been dan- WM WI 
gerouſly ill with a ſore throat. The day before Ade 
yeſterday ſhe was blooded for the third time; and gav 


can hardly conceive how any perſons of real prin- do ri 
[ ciple can ſuffer themfelves to read à libel ; ſtill MW not 
S + Teſs that any one can ſo much deſpiſe all decency I ſe 
j as to talk of them and quote paſlages from them {MW depe 
| in company. | 1 1755 this 
'1 . wy, 167 tishi 
[ r oro nuronoooonyt WM laid 
+ 3 NOS. CI WOL 
4 LET, 2:8... LSE 0 
v1 1 Aan her 
i T, be Baroneſs to Madame d Oftalis.. ha 
= | 42 G44 nur! 
I 
i 
i at night Adelaide came into my room with tears in Ph) 
if her eyes, telling me that Miſs Bridget was worſe. abſc 
4 I beg, Mamma, added Adelaide, you will permit her 
if me to ſit up with her to-night, for it is of great con- wo 
'Þ . ſequence that ſhe ſhould take the medicine which wh! 
* the Phyſician has juſt ordered her every hour; and it MW but 
f* is impoſſible to truſt to the care of a nurſe or a cham- had 
1 ber-maid. Very well, interrupted I, I conſent io nig 
1 your ſitting up to night: to-morrow I ſhall watch is p 
1 in my turn. Adelaide went out of the room, and! 5 
1 remained alone with Madame de Limours, What, twe 
| ſaid he to me, do you permit Adelaide to ſit up a wh 
id whole night! ... At her age all young people go Vii 
1 to. balls at night; fo. .. but Miſs Bridget has a fe- ing 
. a Ver.. 0 
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ver... Miſs Bridget's diſorder is not catching; be- 

ſides, to ſave my daughter a little fatigue, and even 
a light fever, 1 would not prevent her diſcharging 
a duty... Yet what could ſhe do more for you? I 
do not know; and J flatter myſelf ſhe herſelf does 
not; but, the more gratitude and attachment 
] ſee in her to her Governeſs, the more I ſhall 
depend on her. tenderneſs to me. According to 
this manner of thinking, I have reaſon to be ſa- 
tiched ; for Miſs Bridget has received from Ade- 
laide the moſt tender marks of affection. She 
would not ſuffer her to paſs the whole night with 
her. — Adelaide, to ſatisfy her, pretended to leave 
her at three o*clock ; but concealed herſelf behind 
her bed, that ſhe might watch the attention of the 
nurſe. She did not doſe for a moment ; ſhe put 
out the medicine every hour, and gave it to the 
nurſe, whom ſhe was obliged to wake ſeveral times. 
When the Phyſician arrived at nine in the morning, 
Adelaide was ſtill in Miſs Bridget's chamber, and. 


gave the moſt exact account of the night. The 


Phyſician aſſuring her then, that Miſs Bridget was 
abſolutely out of danger, ſhe burſt into tears, and 
her joy ſo greatly overcame her fatigue, that ſhe 
would not conſent to lie down, but paſſed the 
whole day in her chamber. She was tired at night, 
but her ſpirits were not exhauſted, as her reſolution 
had kept them up. She ſlept twelve hours laſt 
night, is extremely well to- day, and Miſs Bridget 
is perfectly recovered, | 

There: has been a little dialogue to-night be- 


| tween Adelaide and Conflantia, the account of 


which I am ſure will give you pleaſure. The 
Viſcounteſs was a little out of humour this morn— 


ing, and after dinner found fault with Conflantia 


rather 
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rather unjuſtly.—I went into my own room 28 
uſual at five o'clock ; Adelaide went to her ſtudies 
in an adjoining room, and left her door open, ſo 
that I could hear her fing, ſpeak, and play, as 
well as if we had been together. You Know that 
no noiſe prevents me from writing, and that J 
compoſed all my Works by the ſound of the harp 
and harpſichord; and interrupting myſelf every 
minute to ſay, that is wrong, you play out of time, 
"&c. I ſeated myſelf at my deſk, and my daughter 
took up her harp. In about half an hour after] 
was informed that Mademoiſelle ds P—— was 
coming; that her coach was in the avenue. I 
told Adelaide, that I was obliged to go down and 
ſtay in the ſaloon till ſupper. Coming out of my 
chamber, I met Conſtantia, and told her the ſame; 
but a moment after I found it was a miſtake, and 
that Mademoiſelle 44 p — was not come. Sol 
went up ftairs again, and, as there was a carpet in 
my room, I went in without making the leaſt 
noiſe. ' I had left 4 candle upon my deſk; ſeated 
myſelf in my great chair, and took' up my pen; 
and, hearing Adelaide and Conjlantia talking, I 
| thought it would be amuſing to write their con- 
verſation, which forms the following dialogue: 
Conſtantia. . . One quarter of an hour only? 
Adelaide. Ah, my dear! I would converſe 
with you with all my heart, if Mamma knew it; 
but ſhe thinks I am buſy at this time, and the 
| thought of that would give me pain; it looks as 
%% ES TORRES 
Conſtantia. At your age my aunt does not re- 
quire you to ſtudy without ſome relaxation 
Adelaide. She knows how much I love to be 
| employed, J ſhould have ill profited y her cares 
WIRD d 47 SAVAGE DO HEALED TE Fik DUE 2 and 
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and her example, if putting aſide my work would 
be any pleaſure to me; but I repeat it to you, that 
the reaſon I had rather talk to you another time is, 
becauſe I told-my Mamma, when ſhe went down 
ſtairs, that I ſhould work hard. ö 


Conſtantia. Well then, I muſt go... .. but it 
is very cruel however 

Adelaide. Conſtantia 

Conſtantia, What : | 

Adelaide. If you are angry, ſtay then. 

Conſtantia. Vou certainly do not love me. 

Adelaide. Do you think ſoꝛ 

Conſtantia. But... | j 

Adelaide. Come, let us talk then " Dp 

Conſtantia, If you knew how unhappy I am 
to- day | | 

Adelaide. How ſo? ..... 
Conſtantia. You ſaw in what a manner Mamma 


treated me this afternoon. . . . . We, may ſpeak be- 


fore Hermione, ſhe will not tell what we ſay. 
Hermione. Oh!] I read ſo attentively, 1. ſhall 
not even hear it. | 
Conſtantia, When Mamma returned to her 


chamber, I followed her. I withed to ſpeak to | 


her; but ſhe received me with ſuch ſeverity, not- 
withſtanding I was not in fault, as you was wit- 
neſs to. | pes 
Adelaide. Not in fault, my dear Conſtantia / 
do you conſider what you ſay? .... You accuſe 

your mother of injuſtice. EG 
. Conſtantia. ' I have not complained to any body 

elſe, but may I not to you ? £5 
Adelaide, No, for, if ſuch an idea ſhould enter 
into Joop imagination,. you. ought to reject it, and 
you have deceived yourſelf, Would — 
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tell my aunt you was not in fault? No, ſurely, on 
the contrary, you appeared to think ſhe, was in 
the right; the complaints which you have ſince 


made takes from you all the merit of the mildneß 
you ſhewed her, and looked like hypocriſy, Be. 


ſides, ſuppoſing it true that my aunt was for 2 


moment out of humour, who will excuſe it, and 
ſeek to conceal her little foibles, if you do not? 
This is the only proof of gratitude you can ſhey 
her. Have you a right to expect that ſhe is per- 
fect? Pardon my freedom, my dear Couſin; it 
gives me great pain to afflict you, but I love you 
too much to conceal the truth. | 
Conſtantia (weeping.) Yet I flatter myſelf you 
do not doubt my affection for my Mamma, 
Adelaide. It is becauſe I know the extreme 
goodneſs of your heart, that I fpeak to you with ſo 
much ſincerity. | 
\ Conſtantia (ſtill weeping.) I know you are in 
the right. 
Adelaide. Amiable candour embrace me, my 
charming friend. 


Conſtantia, My dear Couſin, I wiſh I could 


reſemble you! 


Adelaide. You have nothing to wiſh for ; you 
have every good quality; but, as I am older than 
you, it is not ſurpriſing that I ſhould have a 
little more reflection. 5 he | 

Conſtantia, I am in deſpair ; you have juſt made 
me ſenſible that my fault is inexcuſable..... 

Adelaide. Well, my dear Conſtantia, repair it; 
it is in your power. ; 


Conſtantia, How? NS: 
At this part of the eonverſation I got up ſoftly, 
and went to find the Viſcounteſs, I did not tell 
= | her 
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zer the whole of what I had juſt heard; but in- 
formed her.that Conſtantia was in deſpair for having 
diſpleaſed her; and deſired her to conceal my 
5 having heard the converſation. While we were | 
f © talking, the door opened, and Conſtantia came in | . 
or 2 wich her eyes much inflamed, Perceiving me, = 
> and WY fe was a little confuſed ; I told her that Ma- 
FR demoiſelle de P—— was not come; and I ſuffered 

eber to believe I had been all this time with the 
* Viſcounteſs. After a moment's reflection Conſtan- 
tia approached her mother in tears; the Viſcoun- | 
vou tec embraced. her; and Conſtantia, throwing her- | 
ſelf upon her knees, frankly owned ſhe had been 

OY complaining; of her, and that Adelaide had made 
her ſenſible how-much ſhe was in fault. At theſe 


— —— — ——— — 


* words the Viſcounteſs, much ſoftened, raiſed her 

up and praiſed her for her ſincerity. Alas, Mam | 

72 ma! ſaid Conſtantia, I have not had the merit of | 
doing it of, my own accord: it is Adelaide who | 
adviſed me to make this confeſſion ! At this laſt | 

proof of her ſincerity the Viſcounteſs and J both 

1 embraced her, and found it impoſſible to refrain | 


from tears; for who could ayoid being affected 
a ty ſuch proofs of ingenuous frankneſs? I praiſed ! 
Jeu this action with enthuſiaſm, for indeed it was | 
+ charming; but the Viſcounteſs inſiſted that I | 
ſhould not have been ſo much affected by it, if it 
3 had not made Adelaide appear ſo amiable. Apropos | 
of this little incident, the Viſcounteſs is very de- 
firous I ſhould acknowledge what are Adelaide's ! 
ſecret faults, . I muſt own, ſays ſhe, I do not know | 
myſelf that ſhe has any; but I ſhould think ſhe 
fly muſt have one at leaſt, however trifling it may 
be.. . That would be my fault, ſince we are 
ber convinced that there are no imperfections, nor even 
| vices, 
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vices, that education cannot deſtroy, .. . . Then 
you really do not know one ſingle fault ſhe has... 
But firſt we muſt underſtand each other; explain 
to me what is the having a fault? .. It is an in- 
clination, more or leſs dangerous, which conſtantly 
governs us.. . . Which Tonſtantly governs us? 
What a terrible definition .... I believe it juſt, 
.. . . And I alſo, which is the reaſon that I have 
always thought it impoſſible to be perfectly happy, 
if we have a ſingle defeft.—And you think that 
education is able to extirpate them all ?—If'it 
corrects one, why can it not correct more? 
Oh, becauſe it is not poſſible for us tobe perfect. 
—Perfe&! no, certainly; but confidet it is a very 
different thing to commit a fault, and to have a 
fault. I proteſt to you that Adelaide has not one 
ſingle defect; that is to ſay, one bad cuſtom that 
has taken root, or rather, as you ſay, no dangerous 


incl ination which conſtantly predominates; yet ſhe 
is not perfect, ſince no mortal can be ſo. She is 


very gentle; yet it is poſſible certain circumſtances 
may make her ſhew a little impatiencg and even 


anger; ſhe may be deceived ; ſhe may be unjuſt 


for a moment, or out of humour. But, fince ſhe 
has no habitual faults, her errors will appear very 
rarely, and be very trifling, and can never hurt 
her reputation, or make her unhappy.— Then 
you think, if I had been better educated, I ſhould 
have had a milder diſpoſition. .. . . I have no doubt 
of it... . In that caſe, replied the Viſcounteſs, 
it is an excellent thing to be well inſtructed. — 
Adieu, my dear child ; you often aſk me for par- 
ticulars and whole converſations. '' I hope you 
will be contented with this letter; but I ſhould 
not be ſatisfied myſelf with it, if I had not written 


at 
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at the ſame time theſe long pages to Seraphina, 
merely to talk about you. —Embrace her for me, 
as well as her ſiſter, to whom I ſhall write on 
Thurſday. | | | 

have opened my letter again to tell you news, 
of which Mademoiſelle de H had undertaken, 
to acquaint the Viſcounteſs. M. de Yalc# has juſt 
quitted the army, and is totally ruined; of all his 
great fortune he has nothing remaining but an 
annuity. of fifty thouſand livres! Mademoiſelle 
d Valce has conſumed all her fortune, for her 
debts ſar exceed the portion ſhe received. Her 
huſband went away laſt night; it is ſaid he means 
to travel for two or three years. Mademoiſelle 
d Valce remains here without aſſiſtance, without 
advice, without reſource, abandoned by all her 
friends, and even by Monſ. de Remicourt. She is 
very ill and keeps her bed; at this moment the 
Viſcounteſs ſees only her misfortunes ; ſhe forgets 
the cauſes of them, and has juſt left us to fly to 
her aſſiſtance, . 


n 


LEFT 
The Baron to Monſicur d' Aimeri. 


SHALL moſt certainly, Sir, be at Paris the 
beginning of April. I bring back our two chil- 
dren ſtill more deſerving of our affection, and of 
the happineſs that awaits them, Could they have 
acted otherwiſe? They are Frenchmen! They 
have ſhewn as much knowledge and alertneſs as 
courage. In giving them due praiſe, we:cannot 
lay they havediſtinguiſhed themſelves; for, ame 
| uc 
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ſuch a number of young Frenchmen as are here, | 


no one can diſtinguiſh himſelf by courage only. 

I hope, Sir, to find you at Paris as well as 
Monſ. and Madame de Valmont. I keep in reſerve 
for our amiable Charles all the pleaſure of ſurpriſing 
bim. I think he entertains great hopes; he ſees 
I love him as a ſon ; but I pleaſe myſelf ſometimes 
with perplexing him, at leaſt I keep him in 
ſuſpence. ; 


Les, we are about to form that union fo much 


wiſhed for, that union, the object of both our 
vows! Drive away then from you thoſe dark 
thoughts which poſſeſs you. Forget, if poſſible, 
thoſe melancholy reflections which have imbittered 
your life, Dare to think yourſelf worthy of hap- 
er you have acquired that right. Adieu! 

ir; I beſeech you to engage Monſ. and Madame 
de Valmont to keep the ſecret, till Madame d' Almane 


has communicated it to the Viſcount and Viſcoun- 


A ny. 
* 


LETTER Lon 
The Baroneſs to Madame d Oſtalis. 


| "FRI my happineſs, my dear child ; they 
| We 


are coming all ſee them in two days !.., 
To-morrow we ſet out, and are in hopes we ſhall 
meet them thirty or forty leagues from Paris.. 
Oh, what could add to my felicity, if you were but 
here? You cannot conceive all that paſſes in my 
heart ; no, though you know it ſo well, you can- 
not gueſs at it!. . I only returned from Sz. * * 
this morning. The Courier ſent by Monſieur 
| a Almati 
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7 1lmane came through Paris, and told me Ma- 
dame de Valmont was juſt arrived and waited. for 
me at my houſe. This intelligence I concealed 
from my daughter. I ſent for horſes, and we 
ſet out immediately. Adelaide had no ſuſpicion 
of the event which was to fix her fortune 
When we alighted from the coach, we ſaw Ma- 
dame de Valmont on the ſteps; Adelaide flew to 
embrace her and expreſs. her joy. As to myſelf, 
] was ſo much moved and ſoftened to find myſelf 
in Madame de LVulmont's arms, that I cannot de- 
ſcribe to you what felt. . .. We all three wept, 
without being able to ſay a word. However, as 
ſoon as we entered my apartment, I took Adelaide 
by the hand, and ſaid to her, embrace Madame de 
Valmont again; embrace her, my dear Adelaide 
with the tenderneſs of a daughter, 'for ſoon you 
will become her's:... At theſe words Adelaide 


bluſhed and trembled; a flood of tears bathed * 


her cheeks. For the firſt moment ſhe ſaw only 
her mother . . . She was ſtruck with the ideas of 
fear and grief, conſidering that I was to be no 
longer arbitreſs of her fate . . . We each took her 
in our arms. Adelaide leaned on my neck; ſhe 


could only anſwer A ſobs and ſighs ; ſhe was in- 


different to the careſſes of Macame de Valmont. It 


appeared ſhe wanted to let me ſee ſhe could love 


no- body but me . . . At length Madame de Val- 


mont left us; and, when we were alone, ſhe opened 
her heart to me without diſguiſe : ſhe confeſſed that 
ſhe preferred this match to any other ; and the 
more ſo, as ſhe was ſure the Chevalier de Valmont 
would never ſeparate her from me. But ſhe added, 
that ſhe thought the Chevalier was too young, 


and 
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r 
and ſhe wiſhed he was a few years older. I fatif- 
fied her on this matter by ſaying I perfectly knew 
his diſpoſition, and that, when one has received a 


good education, twenty-four is old enough to avoid 


| being corrupted. Monſieur and Madame de Val. 


« 


» 


* 


4 


to her, could not fail of exciting her anger. She 


mont and Monſ. d Aimeri ſupped with us this even- 
ing; Adelaide, though for thæ whole time rather ſe. 
rious, behaved charmingly. I have had to-day, a 


N wy high quarrel with the Viſcounteſs. It was ne- 


ceſſary to tell her, that Adelaide would be married 
in ſix weeks. This news, which was not confided 


told me, I put no confidence in her. I was obli- 
ged to reproach her with indiſcretion.— Friendſhip, 
ſaid I to her, does not require me to expoſe the 
peace and happineſs of my daughter, in truſting 
"ha with a ſecret which I knew you could not 

eep. Did you not give me your promiſe, to con- 
ceal from Conſtantia your deſign of marrying her to 
Theodore? Did you keep it? . . . At theſe words 
the Viſcounteſs, having nothing to anſwer, roſe up 
in a furious paſſion, whieh actually terrified me— 
I would have ſtopped her; but ſhe went away in- 
ſtantly, declaring ſhe would never ſee me again, as 
long as ſhe lived. About an hour after I went to 
her ' houſe, where I found her alone with her 
daughter, who was in a dreadful ſituation, for ſhe 


thought we had intirely broke with each other: and 


her mother at that moment, being governed by her 


- paffion and reſentment, was more irritated than af- 


fected by her ſorrow and tears. As ſoon as I ap- 


' peared, ſhe ſent her away, and, coming up to me 


with determined rage, aſked me what I wanted ? 1 
Vas fo much affected with ſeeing her in ſuch a ſitua- 


tion, that I trembled as if I had been the guilty per- 
ſo 


ſon. 


I 
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ſon. I am come, ſaid I, to endeavour to reſtore the 
tranquillity which you have not only loſt yourſelf, 
but have deprived me of, It is very true, that I 
have concealed from you the moſt important ſecret 
of my life. It is not my fault ;—it is yours. . I 
could not depend on your diſcretion ; but I never 


tels, bathed in 
a 4 M * a +. Ard 47 "IS Z 1213. 3 

tears, threw herſelf, into my arms with that charm- 
ing frankneſs, which accompanies all her actions 
.. . I received. this embrace as a pardon ;. it re- 


doubted your juſtice or your friendſhip , . . .' AS] 
finiſhed .theſe words, the Viſcoun 


ſtored me r I. could not enjoy 
\without her friendſhip. Our hearts 
each other ; how then does it happen they are 


ip. Our hearts were made for 


formed ſo unlike ? ® 3:4) v 


of Fan. Gl 1 C 4 
The Counteſs Anatolle, prettier than ever, came 


- - * 


nt 


to ſee me this afternoon. She talked to me for an 


hour of Monſ. d Almane's return, and aſked, me a 
thouſand queſtions about Theodore. Poor Madame 


& Valet is dying of a conſumption, and can ſcarcely 
live three months. Adieu, my dear child; it is 


two o'clock in the morning, and I muſt riſe to- 


morrow before ſeven. Adieu; though. the, poſt 
does not go till Tueſday, I ſhall write eve 


-4 
b 


f „I ſhall write every day: 
you may depend on a particular and exact Journal, 


+. 4 


lince I have no other means of informing you of my 
ſentiments and ideas. —_ 


1. 
1 : 
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ther's arms. What a ſcene l... . what happineſs! 


fears and anxieties | you, my daughter, who know 
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LETTER LXIV. 


The Baroneſs to Madame d 'Oftalis. | 
. | | + Tueſday, 


O my daughter, they are here .. . I have ſeen 
and embraced them... They are here; and nei. 
ther grief nor joy has been fatal. Scarce was I out 
of bed this morning, when I heard a carriage in the 
Court: thinking it mine, I finiſhed dreſſing, when 
my door ſuddenly flew open, and I faw Monf. 4 A. 
mane and Theodore .... At the ſame inſtant, Ade- 
laide, amazed, ran in and threw herſelf into her fa- 


after a year's abſence, after having felt ſo many 


my heart ; you alone are-capable of judging of the 
extent of my felicity l.. The meeting of '#telaide 
and the Chevalier de Valmont was at noon ! He is ſo 
affected, ſo tranſported with his good fortune, that 
he is deprived of ſpeech. He can only gaze on 
Adelaide, embrace his mother, and kiſs my hands, 
Adelaide bluſhes more than uſual, and redoubles 
her tenderneſs to me. Her eyes frequently are filled 
with tears, when ſhe looks at me ; but ſhe does not 
avoid the Chevalier, nor even omit any opportunity 
of ſhewing her attention to him, or ſaying an 
obliging thing. Theodore takes a lively ſhare in his 
friend's happineſs ; to-morrow evening he will be 
acquainted with his own ; for M. d Almane has ſent 
an expreſs to the Viſcount who has been abſenta 
week, and they only wait for his return to declare 
the marriage of Conſtantia and Theodore. You 

can- 


dated 


can. 
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cannot form an idea of the affectionate joy of Monſ. 
Aimeri, yet the indelible remembrance of the hap- 
|: Cecilia troubles him in the midſt of his tranſports ! 
Have I deſerved ſo much happineſs ! ſaid he to me 
this evening, ID dread loſing it. . . He pro- 
nounced theſe /words un a voice that penetrated me : 
one ſingle ſubje& of remorſe ſuffices to taint the 
pureſt felicity. . . To enjoy true happineſs, one 
muſt have merited it. God bleſs you, my dear 
child ! I will continue this letter to-morrow, as it 
cannot go till Thurſday. | 


a - — — 
= | : 


' Wedneſday Night. 


| Have this moment received your letter, in 


which you acquaint me of the Chevalier de Murville's 
death. I would not have Monſ. d' Aimeri hear it, till 
the weddings are over: for in his preſent frame of 
mind I am ſure he would be extremly affected. I 
have mentioned it to no one but Madame de Valmont, 
who agrees with me in the neceſſity of concealing it 
it preſent from her father; and we have taken all 
proper precautions, in caſe any parcel ſhould arrive 
from * * *, that this melancholy reſtitution may 
not be delivered to her in his preſence, | 

The Viſcounteſs is all in raptures ; the Viſcount 
Is arrived, and it is agreed, that Conſtantia, Theodore, 
Adelaide, and Charles are to be married the ſame day. 


What a day for mel... We are in hourly expec- 
tation of the Count de Roſeville ; his laſt letter was 


dated from * * * The return of ſo beloved and 


deſerving a brother will complete Madame de Li- 


mours's bliſs . . . Mine, alas! will not be perfect, 
Vor. III, L you 
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ou will not be preſent |... And what a ſpace d. 4, / 
vides us !. . . You will not read for a month all thee her! 
particulars you fo impatiently expect. I 
I bbe Counteſs Anatolle came to ſee me to-day Ml Ger: 
1 acquainted her with my ſon's marriage. She She 
bluſhed, turned pale, and caſt down her eyes. cer 1 
took no notice of her concern, and changed the man 
diſcourſe. In a few minutes the told me has 1 
ſhould leave Paris to-morrow for two months, need 
and preſently after went away. I own myſelf deep- of he 
dy intereſted for her. What mother does not in her yical 


heart pardon a weakneſs, of which her ſon is the 
cauſe, . | | Ea is fa 
I am writing to you, my %dear daughter, ſur The 
rounded by taylors, mantua-makers, milliners ; no ment 
leis than ten perſons are in my room, and my bureau emot 
is covered with rich ſtuffs, flowers, gauzes, an 
lace. Adelaide will chuſe nothing, and depends oi —.. 
my taſte. This is truſting to me a buſineſs whic 
I ſhall be very attentive to; it is the adorning ant 
-beautifying of Adelaide. No Coquette can be more 
taken up with ornamenting her own perſon than 
am with ſtudying what will beſt ſuit her's. + During 


this time ſhe attends to her books, her learning we {1 
and her muſick, juſt as uſual. Hermione did no Oh \ 
know. to-day, that her Mamma was going to b am « 
married. She ſhewed the greateſt aſtoniſhment;M ! nei 
and, looking at Adelaide with tears in her eyes, ſai, are 4, 
Mamma, ſhall I ſtill be your child? . . . Thee one i, 
words made Adelaide weep alſo; and, taking He- I 
mione in her arms, ſhe aſſured her, with a thouſand beha\ 
embraces, that ſhe ſhould always love her dearh is fa 
This reſtored the little one's ſpirits ; and ſhe told (ent t 
"me, ſhe was very glad I had choſen the AG Mad: 
| leave 
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Valmont, becauſe he was almoſt as amiable as 
her little Mamma. 

What they informed you concerning Madame de 
Gerville was then true, but is now no longer ſo. 
She has giverr up devotion, and with it the Charac- 
ter ſhe had attained ; and all for the fake of a young 


man juſt coming into the world, and whom ſhe 
has undertaken to faſhion and eee She only 


needed this kind of error, ſo ſcandalous in a woman 


of her age, to render her as ridiculous as ſhe is deſ- : 


picable. 

Madame de FYalce continues in the ſame ſtate it 
is ſaid to be diſappointment alone which kills her. 
The Viſcounteſs's behaviour to her ought to aug- 
ment her remorſe, if ſhe is really capable õf any 
emotions of n and repentance. 


Thurſday. 


I +, + 


3-0 E Count de Reſeville comes . ſo 
we ſhall certainly lign the articles next Monday. 
Oh what a day.. . I am really not myſelf . I 


am continually moved, ever ready to ſhed tears. 
| neither ſleep nor eat; I cannot ſpeak ; my looks 
are wild and ſtupid; I have but one chought,—but 


one idea. 


I forgot to mention Madame d Oly; fhe 


behaves perfectly well on this occaſion. Her vanity 
is flattered by her nephew's nuptials ; ſhe is at pre- 
lent the tendereſt and beſt of ſiſters. She inſiſted on 
Madame de Valmont's lodging with her; ſhe never 
leaves her, and ſhe 1s always here ; which inrages 
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| - . The Count de Roſeville to the Prince. tempe 


An | Sir, what an expreſſion has eſcaped you! 


- You praiſe, it is true, the moderation of the Prince 


| | W 
the Viſcounteſs, who cannot abide her. Adieu, my ins r 
dear daughter; were you but here, what happiness cccp! 


could equal mine h ; you | 
a =: howe 
N 25 | m_ Fi 
FE SOIT: hat 1 
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our father; that virtuous principle which leads 
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him to prefer peace to almoſt certain conqueſts: Ve 
you add, however, “that a war, though unjuſt, i mark 
would have given you an opportunity of {ignaliſingMl gufrer 
ourſcif.“ Is this your reaſon for diſcontent - again 

; he much eſteemed Author of the Inſtitutions of: 'S "x 
Prince, Abbe Duguet, exclaims, ** Unhappy is the "IP 
Prince who engages in an unjuſt war; he is the cover 
c murderer of all the victims to his ambition o nde. 
< his other paſſions: he plunges the poniard intol with 
<« the heart of his ſubjects, and is the executioneſ extra 
< of all thoſe who periſh in the enemy's army. nog 
All the carnage on both fides will be ſet to h gut 
* account: the blood of both parties, that is ſhed, by 1 
will be required of him. He will be found, inM chan 
the ſight of God, guilty of all the horrid conl- accu 
ce quences of war, of all the conflagrations and ra mere 
&* pine committed both by his own troops and by to ff 
<« thoſe of the enemy: of the ravages and devaſtz\ffl ..1... 
ce tions, vhich the moſt active and humane Gene- be t 
<« rals cannot prevent. All this dreadful heap 0 you | 
e crimes and of wickednets will fall on his head, derer 
Lo. give 


by What 
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What a frightful and terrible picture of the ſhock- 
ing miſchiefs ambition produces | — Does it not 
deeply affect you, Sir? To acquire merely fame, 
you need not be uniformly virtuous : even then, 
however, courage and ambition will fail you, unleſs 
attended by good fortune : it is only in proſperity 
that injuſtice. can dazzle for a moment the eyes of 
the vulgar, Brilliant ſucceſſes alone gain a vein of 
temporary triumph. Should Fortune abandon you, 
hatred, contempt and infamy follow of courſe. But 
2 reputation founded on true glory is not ſubject to 
chance nor the caprices of Fortune, Be juſt, be 
merciful, and you will appear as great in adverſity 
as in the moſt eſtabliſhed ſtate of happineſs. | 
_ Your Highneſs will allow me to make ſome re- 
marks on this queſtion : ++ Whether a Prince ſhould 
ſuffer himſelf to read anonymous ſatyrical Works 
againſt himſelf, or his Miniſters, his people in office, 
and thoſe neareſt his perſon ?” Your Highneſs 
ſeems willing to think, that ſuch writings may diſ- 
cover to a Prince his own faults and the true cha- 
rafter and conduct of thoſe about him. I agree 
with you, Sir, that uſeful truths may ſometimes be 
rade from ſuch contemptible productions: 
thoſe, however, which concern yourſelf, would diſ- 
gait without improving you: for blame, dictated 
by malice, vexes, without amending us. If by 
chance, in a work of this fort, amoagitt the various 
accuſations of your Miniſters and people in office, 
tere ſhould be one founded in juſtice, now are you 
to ſift it out of the confuſed hæap of impoſitions and 
cilumnies ? Is a Prince to ſesk truth in a libel ? Is 
be to expect it from a coward or a villain? Will 
you Sir, who deteſt and will not liſten to a ſlan- 
derer, read a libel without ſcruple ? Will you not 
give up a blameable curiofity to the gratitude you 

3 Owe 


rr 

owe to your Miniſter, or your people in place, who 

ſerve you with zeal and attachment? What! whilft 

they are dedicating their time to you, and labouring 

for your glory, and whilſt your approbation is in 

their opinion the ſweeteſt reward, will you in pri- 

vate read an infamous writing in which hatred and 

calumny ſeek to blacken and diſhonour them ? 

Ah! ſhudder, Sir! If you are not aſhamed of being 

ungrateful, fear at leaſt becoming unjuſt ! If it 
fhould be in the power of impoſture to deceive, lead 
aſtray, and deliver you up to fatal prejudices, ought 
you to expoſe yourſelf to this ſrightful danger? No 
man, ſcrupulouſly honeſt, will ever read a libel: a 
Sovereign ſhould, if poſſible, be more delicate in this 
reſpect, and ſhould look upon the man, who dares 
fo quote a part of ſuch a work, as a ſlanderer. [ 
have heard of a great Prince, who, willing to give 
means to his ſubjects of informing him of the truth, 
placed in one of his cloſets a box which had an 
opening into the ſtreet, into which any one might 
throw a paper, and the Prince alone kept the key, 
This inſtitution might be of great uſe, if the Prince 
ſhould declare, that he would burn, without reading, 
all anonymous papers. If you, Sir, ſhould ever be 
tempted to hold this kind of correſpondence with an 
infinite number of people who have no other way of 
approaching, and writing to you let me adviſe you 
to inſiſt particularly on the name and direction of 
each, and to impoſe it on yourſelf, as a fixed rule, 
to read none, till you are ſure that the names and 
directions are not fictitious. Finally, Sir, without 
having recourſe to this method, you may always diſ- 
cover the truth, if you encourage it, and have 
faithful friends. I learn with pleaſure, that the Ba- 
ron de Sulbach becomes daity a great favourite with 
vou. 
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you. You are ſenſible of his integrity and know- 
jedge. Conſult him always. But I mult repeat, 
Sir, that in affairs of real conſequence, you ſhould 
take the advice of more than one, and follow none 
raſhly. I cannot but obſerve, notwithſtanding my 
great partiality for the Baron de Sulbach, that he 1s 
yet much too young to be your only confidant. 
He is well informed, rational, and virtuous ; but he 
is only four and twenty : at that age, and at Court, 
one may eaſily degenerate and become corrupt. It 
will be ſoon perceived, ſhould his principles be 
changed: he will grow more ſupple, more obſequi- 
ous, and have leſs ſincerity. The fear of your diſ- 
pleaſure, of making himſelf enemies, or even more 


trifling conſiderations, will prevent him from telling 


you freely the truth, You will ſee him inſenſibly 


loſe his difintereſtedneſs and his moderation. He 


will value your fayour more than your eſteem. He 
will endeavour to form a party in his intereſt : he 
will be buſied ſolely in 5 own fortune, in 
removing his enemies from about your perſon, and 
in ſupplying their places with his own creatures. 
He will fear all perſons of a truly diſtinguiſhed 


merit, and will do his utmoſt to prejudice you a- 


gainſt them. Attend to him ſtrictly, and you will 

eaſily diſcover theſe arts; and, ſhould there be ſuch, 

* ſurely will not ſuffer yourſelf to be a dupe to 
im. 

I will not repeat to your Highneſs, how happy 


your bounties and your remembrance make me. 


You know my heart: and that your ſucceſs, your 


honour and friendſhip, conſtitute the chief comforts 
of my life. I muſt intreat you not to forget your 
promiſe to me of reading frequently Telemachus 
and the Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius. 

1 Er 
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LETTER IXI. Mp, 
The Baroneſs to Madame d Oſtalis. 3 


11D: 
O. My daughter, what an eventl.. This 00 
unfortunate Monſieur 4 Aimeri! ...,. .. Yet I be u 
believe his diſeaſe is not mortal: the phyſicians I vens 
give hopes; but he has ſuch fatal forebodings, he man 
ſuſtained fo cruel a ſhock ! ... Yeſterday, Monday, Coeci. 
the day fixed for ſigning the articles, we all aflem- and 
bled at the Viſcounteſs's : Monſieur d Aimeri had a ton. 
flight attack of the gout on Sunday. We had not ſhue 
finiſhed our buſineſs above a quarter of an hour, to r 
when a ſervant whiſpered Madame de Valmont, that hd 
a perſon deſired to ſpeak to her on an affair of great had 
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importance. She turned pale, and deſired the man nan 

might be conducted into the Viſcounteſs's cloſet. arm 

She then roſe, and communicated her ſuſpicions to wer 

me. I recommended ſhutting herſelf up in the cloſet, non 
k and ſhe went out directly. Monſieur d' Aimeri, the 
41 having obſerved her trouble and agitation, was on 
1 queſtioning me anxiouſly, when all at once we rela 
* were alarmed by the ſound of an unknown voice, pre: 
* crying aloud, Help, help. I attempted in vain to de- chil 
bf tain Monſieur d Aimeri; he burſt from me; the Viſ- Ma 
F counteſs, M. de Valmont, and myſelf followed him; pan 
is we met a man in deep mourning, who told us, that me: 
1 Madame de Valmont had fallen down in dreadful ſon 
oF convulſions. .. . . Monſieur d Aimeri quickened his my 
A pace; we entered the cloſet; I got before him, ſhe 
A faying, For Heaven's fake go; in the name of ſtr⸗ 
#4 Friendſhip, I intreat you to abſent yourſelf for 2 ing 
1 moment.. . . would have forced him, but he wa 
1 puſhed me away, and, advancing, ſaw Madame 45 ho 
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[alnont in a fit by a table, on which ſtood a box half 
open. .. He flew towards his daughter, caught her in 
Lis arms; he raiſed her up. At that momenta parcel 
i oped from under her gown to the ground... He 
made a falſe ſtep, he ſtaggered, recovered him ſelf as 
he was falling; caſt his eyes on the floor. . . . Hea- 
yeus | what an object ſtruck him ! the wretched 
man trod under his feet the hair of the unfortunate 
Cecilia... ... He could not avoid knowing this dear 
and ſacred relic. . .. . Madame ae Valmom's ſitua- 
tion, the box, the ſtranger, all confirmed it.... He 


to receive a mortal wound I.. . . I drew near, and 
hid from his > the melar.choly object which 


reat had juſt renewed all his remorſe. Monſieur & Al- 
_ mane advanced at the fame time, took him in his 
ſet, arms, and carried him into the next room. T hey 
to were ſcarcely gone, before the Madame de Vul- 
let, mont recovered her ſenſes, There were then in 


ert, the cloſet only the Viſcounteſs, Monſieur de Hal- 
das mt, the ſtranger, and myſelf, What I have been 


We relating, all paſt within three minutes. I had the 
mn precaution, on leaving the ſaloon, to forbid our 
le. children following us, and they remained with 
il Madame d' Oly, the Ladies de S*, and all the com- 
v3 pany whom we had invited on this occaſion. In the 
©) mean time Madame de Valmont ſighed, revived, and. 
1 ſome tears dropped from her half cloſed eyes l. . O, 
an my ſiſter ! exclaimed ſhe. Pronouncing theſe words, 
2 the raiſed herſelf gently ; opened her eyes; ſaw the 
10 ſtranger; ſtarted; recovered her recollection; turn- 
6 ing, ſhe perceived me, and extended her arms to- 
þ wards me with tranſport: Oh ! cried ſhe, do you 
4 know?. .. . My ſon!....the Chevalier de Murville? 
W Yes, Madam, interrupted the ſtranger, addreſſing. 


L 5 hiniſelk 


ſhuddered, turned pale, and trembled ; he ſeemed. 
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him ſelſ to me, I was commiſſioned to preſent that 
box to this Lady, and to requeſt her to open it im- 
mediately, as it contains Monſieur Murville's will, 
by which he appoints the Chevalier de Valmont heir 
to all his fortune; that is to ſay, to ſeventy thou- 
tand French livres a year. As the ſtranger con- 
cluded his fpeech, Madame de Valmont and the 
Viſcounteſs embraced me, with the moſt affecting 
expreſſions which the tendereſt friendſhip. could 
inſpire. Monſieur Valmont, who had hitherto appear- 
ed a more ſurpriſed than concerned ſpectator of what 
had paijled, now took a true ſhare in our joy. He 
wanted to run into the ſaloon, and to inform his ſon 
and all the conipany of this good news: but we con- 
vinced him, that it was neceſſary firſt to acquaint 
Monf. d 4imeri. The Gentleman in mourning 


( whoſe name is Arnal, an old friend of the Chevalier 


de Murvillc) told us, that the will was in the hands 
of Monficur ** a lawyer; and, after giving us all 
neceſſary information, he took his leave with a pro- 
miſè of fecing us again at ſeven the next morn- 
ing.—We told Madame de Valmont the ſituation of 
Monſieur d' Aimeri : ſhe went directly to him with 
the copy of the will. He ſhewed much ſenſibility 
on the occaſion, but perſevered in his deep and 
heavy ſorrow. The Chevalier received this news in 
a manner the moſt delightful to Adelaide and to me, 


- teſtifying all the delicacy of the tendereſt and moſt 


_ paſſionate lover. He is truly inamoured, and for 
life. Theodore is violently in love with Conſtantia; 
but the Chevalier's paſſion is as fervent and far 
more profound. Monkeur & Aimeri did not fit down 
to ſupper and went to-bed at ten o'clock. He 
encouraged us in regard to his health, and com- 
pleined only of a little laffitude, Adelaide came 
| into 
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into my room this morning, before I was up, in a 
viſible agitation: ſhe fat down on my bed- ſide, 
and J looked on her with an air of anxiety. What 
ails you, my child, faid I, you ſeem to me to have 
been weeping ?..... Mamma, I have a confeſſion 
to make to you; which hurts me a little... Hurts 
ou!.... O how you ſurprize me l.. . . Conde- 
ſcend to hear me. Yeſterday in my firft agitation 
I wrote a letter before I went to-bed, which I in- 
tended ſending this morning unknown to you, . leſt 
you ſhould diſapprove it; although my tenderneſs 
Dr you was my only motive for writing it: but J 
have recollected, that we muſt ſwerve from our 
duty, even to do a good action... . . I owe you an 
unlimited confidence ; no motive can juſtify my 
concealing any important ſtep from you : therefore 
I come to acknowledge that I have written to the 
Chevalier de Valmont. . . and here, Mamma, is 
my letter. I embraced Adelaide, and, taking the 
letter ſhe offered, I read the following words : 
« My heart is rent by a cruel uneafineſs which [I 
„ cannot help imparting to you, ſince one word 
from you will diſpel it intirely. Monſieur de 
& Murville's will makes a change in your ſituation, 
« which alarms me. An inheritor of fo large an 
cc eſtate, do you not form new ſchemes .., .. . Will 
<« you be always ſatisfied with this plain and con- 
e tracted apartment .. . which was even yeſter- 
« day fo charming in your eyes ... . Remember 
„Sir, that my mother, when ſhe made choice of 
« you, had a right to expect never to be parted 
from her daughter; with regard to me ſhe deign- 
ed to conſult, do you not think that fo pleaſing 
an expectation contributed to my ready com- 
« pliance? .. You owe the preference, with which 
: 2 Mou 
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« you have inſpired me, to the regard my parents 
have for you, and to the attachment which I 
believe you have for them; in ſhort, to my per- 
&« ſuaſion that you would be perfectly happy in the 
e midſt of my family. Alas, is it poſſible you 
c ſhould be capable of ſacrificing ſuch ſolid and 
<« gentle happineſs for the vain deſire of poſſeſſing 
a fine houſe and of diſplaying your magnih- 
c cence ? Can the moſt frivolous vanity make you 
forget the ſacred rights of friendſhip and grati- 
« tude? Yes, gratitude; you own it te my mo- 
ce ther who loves you. She and my father adopted 
© you in their hearts, even before your conduct 
“ juſtified their choice; and could you have the 
<« inhumanity to rob them of their daughter? Could 
« you deſpiſe this habitation which has been 
&« deſtined for you theſe eight years; this ha- 
„ hitation, which my mother planned herſelf, and 
which ſhe pleaſed herſelf in decorating with fo 
& much care and delight? Could it be true, 
& that you harbour ſo cruel an intent? Do not 
e conceal it from me, it is not yet too late! 


& . . It is ſtill my duty to prefer my mother 


© to you; and I declare that I do not heſitate. 
Thinking otherwiſe, ſhould I be worthy of the 
„ ſentiments you profeſs for me? What could you 
expect from my heart, could I now be fo un- 
4 grateful as to waver between my mother and 
« you? What ſhould I be at preſent but for the 
« facrifices ſhe made for me, and for the atten- 
„ tion and care which ſhe has beſtowed on me? 
What would become of me, was I deprived of 
her example and advice? .. . . I am indebted to 
<« her for all that can inſure the happineſs of my 
„life. I owe to her a grateful heart, a love far 
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virtue, thoſe talents which pleaſe you, and the 
« ſentiments with which I have inſpired you. O, 
if you really love me, how very dear ſhould ſhe 
<« be to you |.... Promiſe me you will never part 
© us.. . .. Since my mother has choſen you, you 
„ muſt be virtuous and benevolent..... Lo what 
« worthy and ſatisfactory purpoſes may you not 
e dedicate theſe unexpected riches which Heaven 
has granted you]! O, conſult only your own 
&« heart and underſtanding, and you will uſe them 
« as I wiſh. Once more I repeat to you, Sir, that 
« a ſingle word will re- aſſure me; a promiſe will 
„ annihilate all my fears, and diſpel all my un- 
ce eaſineſs. ADELAIDE. 


You will eaſily conceive, my dear, how ſenſibly 


I have been affected by this letter. Adelaide, r | 


my tears flow, threw herſelf into my arms. 

my child, faid I, how happy — made me 
. - . . not only by giving me ſo affecting a proof of 
your tenderneſs, but by convincing me how very 


dear your principles are to you, ſince you did not 


think you could ſend ſuch a letter without my con- 


ſent. Perſevere always in this manner of thinking, 


and never forget that a woman may have good qua- 
lities, but never can be virtuous unleſs her princi- 
ples are unſhaken. —But never will you permit me 
to ſend this letter? ... Recollect, my dear, that 
in the general opinion) you require from the Che- 
valier de Valmont a very great ſelf-denial. To con- 
tent himſelf with an apartment at his father- in- 
law's; to promiſe to reſide there always; to have 
no houſe; no kitchen of his own; not to have it 
in his power to give a ſupper; is too much to afk 
of the owner of an eſtate of 100,000 livres a year. 


. - . . He will be ſo much the richer, and may in- 
| I dulge 
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dulge far more rational taſtes. So far from your 
ſociety's being new to him, he has no connexions 
nor friends but your's Nevertheleſs no other 
young man of his age, with ſuch a fortune, would 
conſent to what you demand ; therefore you ought 


not to expect it If he has only a common way | 


of thinking, I ſhall not regret him... . . You are 
then reſolved not to marry him, unleſs he promiſes 
what you require? .. . . Yes, Mamma, if you will 
condeſcend to allow me to decide But, if Monſ. 
de Retel had had a more pleaſing perſon, you would 
have married him, and yet he would not have 
lived with me. You, Mamma, have taught 
me, that our pleaſures muſt yield to reaſon and 
Juſtice. Monſieur de Retel had no obligations to 
you; I could not expect a favour from him which 

have a right to demand of the Chevalier 
The latter is certainly incapable of deceiving you, 
and ſhould he refuſe? .. . . He will not deſerve me, 
ſhould he only heſitate. . . . . Have you conſidered 
the ill effects of ſuch a rupture, after the articles 
are ſigned, and even after an engagement til] 
more binding, the preference you have avowed ?.., 
I feel all the force of that engagement; and that it 
binds me never to marry any other ; but, if he 
obliges me to give him up, I ſhall be wholly 
your's ; my life will be devoted to you O do 
not doubt it; I deſire no better lot... Adelaide 
could not refrain from tears, as ſhe uttered theſe 
words. I ſtrove again to perſuade and divert her 
from her deſign ; but ſhe interrupted me, and be- 
ſought me ſo earneſtly to permit her to ſend the 
letter, that I could not reſiſt her intreaties. It was 
not without ſome inquietude that ſhe waited for the 
anſwer, At length 10 o'clock ſtruck, and they 
FN brought 
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brought her a letter, which ſhe received with a 
trembling hand She gave it to me, and J 
opened a note which contained the following words : 
« Who! me! I ſeparate you from ſo beloved a 
« mother and ſo worthy of your affection! O 
«© Madam, ſince ſhe condeſcended to chuſe me, 
c ought not you to eſteem me at leaſt!.... You, 
« who are unacquainted with love, cannot conceive 
c the extent of its dominion !., , . But who is 
«© more ſenſible of the ſacred rights of gratitude and 
« of friendſhip? ....It is at the feet of Madame 
© TAlmane. Oe I have not as yet a right to 
% proſtrate myſelf at your's.) It is at the feet of the 
* beſt of mothers that I will renew an oath ſo dear 
« to my heart and which, I hope, will reſtore 
« my happineſs, which your unjuſt ſuſpicions have 
«« diſturbed, by diſpelling all your fears.“ 
Adelaide did not conceal from me the joy this 
note gave her. We went down together to Monſ. 
d' Almane, and ſhewed him the Chevalier's anſwer. 
At this firſt moment Adelaide ſhewed a ſenſibility 
which ſhe had never before diſcovered ; and Theodore 
left us abruptly in the midſt of our converſation, 
ſaying he would go ſeek his friend, and aſſure him 
that Adelaide was no longer unjuſt. Adelaide ran 
after her brother to prevent his going out ; but I 
believe ſhe did not employ all her ſtrength to ſtop 
him. Theodore returned in an hour, and told us 
that Monſ. d Aimeri ſuffered prodigiouſly with the 
gout, and that he had alſo a fever. Monſ. d Almane 
and I went directly to fee him. His Phyſician and 
Surgeon did not ſeem to think him in a very dan- 
gerous way; but he is ſo violently affected with 
what happened yeſterday ; he is fo ſtruck with the 
idea that Heaven denies him the conſolation of 
x | ſeeing 
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ſeeing his grandſon married before his death; that 


he believes his illneſs mortal. He confeſſed and 
received all the Sacraments at noon. The Che- 
valier de Valmont is abſolutely in deſpair. He is 


tenderly attached to his grandfather ; and it will 


delay (ſuppoſing the belt) his marriage and Theo- 
dere's at leaſt three weeks; my ton, you may be- 
lieve, ſhares his forrow. Monſ. d' Almane and Theo- 


dire have been all the evening with Monſ. d' Aimeri, 


Adelaide and I ſupped alone ; the pleaſure of talking 
together kept us up till midnight. I can, faid ſhe, 
at preſent have no doubt of the ſincerity of the Che- 
valier's affection ; but will theſe ſentiments laſt tor 
ever ?—You are not ſpeaking of love I ſuppoſe, you 
know that is a paſſion which can never laſt.— His 
love will be over perhaps in ayear; it certainly will 
not continue three. But, if you behave well, he will 
never feel a paſſion for any other, and you will-be 
the object of his tendereſt affection. It you know 
how to inſpire this unalterable attachment, you will 
enjoy all the felicity this world can afford, You 
will obtain the only influence you ought to deſire, 
the influence which we acquire by our conduct and 
virtue; you will nevex feel that you have a maſter ;, 
the ſacred title of mother will not be a vain one 
to you; you will be conſulted in the eſtabliſh- 
ment of your children; you will preſide over their 
education, and you alone will marry your daugh- 
ters; you will become the friend and confidant of 
your huſband; you vill preſerve him from the 
errors of youth; you will ſtrengthen his principles, 
and increaſe his love for virtue; you will have part 
in all the reſpect he merits; for you can only ſhare 
his glory and his ſucceſs by obtaining his affection 
and making him happy. You will be ranked 
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highly in the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſocieties ; in ſhort, 
your talents, your underſtanding and beauty, will add 
to the luſtre of the example of your virtue, and 
render it more alluring. - But virtue alone will not 
ſuffice for the attainment of ſuch felicity ; reaſon 
and prudence muſt direct and regulate all your 
actions, and you muſt form to yourſelf a fixed 
plan of conduct. For example, you ſhould from 
this minute conſider of a manner of behaviour to 
your huſband from the firſt. Shew him only thoſe 
ſentiments which will always laſt. If you ſhould 
he too fond at firſt, you will hereafter appear cool. 
By ſhewing much love, you will increaſe for a 
time that which you infpire. For ſome months 
ou will be more ardently beloved ; but it will be 

in a leſs ſolid and durable manner. Love is not a 
ſentiment made for you, yet your heart is fo tender, 
that you ſhould perpetually ſtrive to moderate your 
extreme ſenſibility; and if it ſhould be ſometimes 
too lively, know at leaſt how to diſſemble the ex- 
ceſs of it. To pretend to ſentiments which we do 
not feel is falſhood ; not to difcloſe all we feel is 
prudence. Expreſs only confidence and friend= 
ſhip; but be ſure never to exact the cares and at- 
tentions of a lover; receive them with politeneſs . 
and pleaſure, but at the fame time never expect 
them; and appear more affected by a mark of 
eſteem, than by a proof of love. Finally, convince 
your huſband that his preſence is at all times moſt 
agreeable to you. The ſureſt and only means of 
keeping him near you 1s to receive him always with 
equal pleaſure. This is 2 duty, replied Adelaide, 
I ſhall certainly find no difficulty in fulfilling. Be- 
ſides, the care of my own reputation would of 
itſelf be a ſufficient inducement. Calumny can 
never 
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never fix her invenomed tooth in a woman who, 

ſo far from flying or avoidihg her huſband, wiſhes 
to have him a witneſs to all her actions, and the 
preſence of the leaſt amiable huſband. cannot be a 
reſtriction, provided ſhe is totally exempt from co- 
quetry. You are in the right, anſwered I, but few 
people have elevation and ſenſe enough to think 
as you do. A young woman, who has never 
thought in her life, deſires only two things in mar- 
rying : to attract attention and to go by herſelf, 
that is, without her huſband or mother-in-law ; and 


the former is generally reckoned the moſt offenſive 


and tireſome of Chaperons, If by chance a huſ- 
band takes it into his head to be fond of his wife, 
and chuſes to ſup frequently with her; ſhe never 
fails complaining in ſecret of ſuch tyranny. The 
boſom of friend{hip receives her groans ; the friends 
declaim againſt the inſupportable man, who is pre- 
ſently deſcribed as a jealous tyrant and a monſter. 
All the young men ſpeak of him with deriſion, and 
turn him into ridicule. Every one is in league 
againſt him; they all wiſh to he able to baniſh him 
from ſociety ; and the whole world deplores the hap- 
leſs lot of his victim. It is true, that this woman, 
fo intereſting in the eyes of ſuch a number of ſim- 
pletons, loſes at once her peace of mind, her hap- 
pineſs, her reputation, and the eſteem of all ſenſi- 
ble perſons. —Neverthelefs, Mamma, returned Ade- 
laide, the jealouſy of their huſbands is a real tor- 
ment to many virtuous women.— True, my dear; 
neither do I ſpeak but in general; I always admit 
exceptions in every thing ; but in this particular, 
which allows of none, namely, that a virtuous wo- 
man ſhould never betray any ſuſpicion of the jealouſy 
of her huſband ; and, if ſhe avoids every * 
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that could give it birth, if ſhe conceals it carefully, 
ſhe will certainly cure him, without the world per- 
ceiving it. But how is a man to avoid the imputa- 
tion of jealouſy, if the young men accuſe him of 
it, merely becauſe he is always ſeen with his wife ? 
... . That is what never happens; Jet a beloved 
huſband be ever ſo attentive, he will not be accuſed 
of jealouſy. You know the Baron de T* and 
Monſ. DRA; they and their wives are inſepa- 
rable. Has it ever been ſaid, that they are jealous? 
Yet the Baroneſs and Madame D* uA & are amia- 
ble, young, and handſome ; but they are as much 
diſtinguiſhed for their conduct as for accompliſh- 
ments; and they do not think a huſband's preſence 
can be any troubie or conſtraint... . . In this part 
of our converſation I heard the clock ſtrike 12, 
and I ſent Adelaide to bed, with a promiſe to renew 
the diſcourſe to-morrow. Adieu, my dear daugh- 
ter; it is three in the morning ; but I would not 

o to bed till I had written all theſe particulars, 
ince the Courier ſets out to-morrow. I know the 
ſhare you take in my converſations with Adelaide; 


and, as a mother and a friend, I aſſure you I relate 


them faithfully, and I believe without changing a 
word. You know the tenaciouſneſs of my memo- 
ry; ſo you may believe in truth, that it is as if you 
were by and liſtened ; for you know exactly all we 
ſay. F inally, the ſole idea that Diana and Sera- 
phina will one day read all theſe letters would give 
me all that minute exactneſs which you ſo earneſtly 
recommend. Farewell, my dear child ! I ſhall 
continue my journal to-morrow, and go on with it 
until Monſ. d' Aimert's recovery. | 

The Count de R — has engaged to ſend your 


0 
ſtuffs by a ſafe and ſpeedy conveyance. He _ 
| | faſts 
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fafts with me almoſt every day, not only to ſee 
me, but to talk of you for hours together. Judge 
how agreeable his company is to me! Beſides, he 
is truly intereſting,” by his wit, his way of thinking, 
and that extreme ſimplicity which is his characte- 
riſtic. No man ſurely can have more knowledge 


and merit and be leſs aſſuming. Our friend Bruy- 


ere very juſtly obſerves, It is profound ignorance 


e which inſpires one with a dogmatical manner, 


«© He who knows ſcarcely any tiyng thinks to 
© teach others what he himſelf has but juſt learned, 
* He who knows a great deal thinks it hardly 
poſſible for any one to be ignorant of what he 
ſays, and therefore ſpeaks with more ſimplicity.” 


— 


LETTER LXVII. 


The Baroneſs to Madame d Oſtalis. 
: | : Wedneſday. 
M. Aimeri is ſtill nearly in the ſame ſtate, 
yet they ſay he has leſs fever; but J find him more 


dejected, more depreſſed, than he was yeſterday. 
He has been ſhut up for an hour to- night with two 


Notaries: in ſhort, he takes all the precautions of 


a man who thinks himſelf at the Jaſt extremity. 
At the ſame time I obſerved a change in him to- 
day which ſtruck me; it appeared to me, as if 
he wiſhed to flatter hjmfelf, or rather to deceive 
us, in regard to his health) He told me to-day, 
for example, that he had ſlept pretty well laſt 
night, which is not He added, that he was 
in leſs pain than yeſterday; he no longer talks of 
his ſatal pre „ his heart appears quite bar- 
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dened ; and he ſhews an inſenſibility which even 
extends to his grandſon. I believe that his re- 
morſe, and his apprehenſions, naturally violent 
at this time, give him up to the moſt cruel terrors; 
to ſuch dreadful ideas that he can only think of 
himſelf. Nothing makes us ſo ſelfiſh as being 
in imminent danger; and how dreadfu] is. that 
which looks him in the face! . . . His tortured 
ſoul ſeems excluded from all hopes; he is inacceſ- 
ſible to the ſoft ſentiments of friendſhip and to 
all kind of conſolation. I ſpent three hours with 
him: I obſerved alſo, that he could not without 
extreme pain hear the Chevalier de Mur villes will 
mentioned; but unfortunately Monf. de Valmont 
has not yet exhauſted that ſubject of converſation, 
and it is abſolutely impoſſible to make him under- 
ſtand, that it diſpleaſes Monſ. 4 Aimeri. He an- 
ſwers, that certainly his father-in-law muſt be 
delighted at Charles's having an eſtate of an hun- 
dred thouſand livres a year; and of courſe he talks 
of nothing elſe ; and ſtill keeps praiſing this good 
Chevalier de Murville, whom he knew formerly only 
a poor Gentleman of Picardy, but whoſe perſon de- 
ſerved to have made his fortune; for he was as hand- 


ſome as an Angel. You know Monſ. de Valmont; 


therefore can both hear him and ſee him. If, in 


the midſt of this prating, any one makes a ſign to 


him in order to ſilence him, he never fails aſkin 

aloud what they mean. He afflicts all Mont. 
d Aimeri's nurſes, except the Viſcounteſs, whoſe 
attention is ſure to be fixed by talking of the 
Chevalier de Murville; and J have even ſurpriſed - 
her ſeveral times queſtioning Monſ. de Valmont 


ſoftly on this ſubject, in order to know what 


kind of man the Chevalier de Murville was in 
his youth. 
Theodore 
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Theodore conducts himſelf in a moſt delightful 


manner: inſtead of dining and ſupping at home 


with the Viſcounteſs and Conftantia, he ſtays with 


his friend, and never quits him but for one half 
| Hour in the day to come and ſee us juſt before 
dinner, He certainly cannot make a greater ſa- 
crifice to friendſhip. The Chevalier de Valmont 
is ſtill more unhappy ; for, ſince the day before 
yeſterday, he has never ſeen Adelaide, who re- 
ceives from him every day a moſt beautiful noſe- 
gay and a charming baſket of flowers for Hermione. 
To-night before ſupper, according to my pro- 
miſe, Adelaide and I reſumed the converſation of 
yeſterday. She queſtioned me very particularly 
on the Chevalier de Valmont's diſpoſition. I am 
certain, anſwered I, that he has all the eſſential 
virtues, and that he has excellent principles; yet 
I will not aflure you, that he is without faults. 
He is naturally inclined to melancholy, and it 
is very poſſible he may ſometimes be out of hu- 
mour. He will certainly love you paſſionately the 
Hirſt year of your marriage. Take advantage of 
this temporary, though boundleſs, empire, which 
love will give you over him, to acquire the right 
of ſpeaking freely to him of his faults ; which 
ſhould always be with a tone of intereſt and ten- 
der affection. At the ſame time aſk advice of 
him; and, if you wiſh him to receive your coun- 
ſels, appear defirous of his. What an intereft 
have you in correcting all his defects, and in 
forming his temper and mind as much as poſſible ! 
Reflect, that his virtues will be your happineſs ; 
that your fortune, the eſtabliſhment of your chil- 
dren, your conſequence, your glory, will depend 
upon his conduct; in ſhort, that if N 
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him better, he will become more dear to you, 
and you will attach him to you by the moſt laſting 
afedtions, eſteem and gratitude, Engage him to 
cultivate his mind ; to be always employed ; and, 
above all, to make a good uſe of his fortune. Con- 
vince him, that every action of benevolence will 
make him dearer to you. What lover will not 
be defirous of diſtinguiſhing himſelf, and of ac- 
quiring glory, when his virtues give pride to the 
object beloved? But it is a virtuous woman alone 
that can inſpire this noble enthuſiaſm. If you 
are not yourſelf truly eſtimable in all particulars, 
your huſband will ſet no great value on your 
eſteem, To deſerve all his regard, be exactly 
that you are now; and, above all, preſerve that 
ſincere piety which diſtinguiſhes you: it will 
ſecure your happineſs, it will defend you from all 
the ſtrokes of calumny, and it will certainly pre- 
ſerve your huſband from injurious ſuſpicions of 
jealouſy. So it is neceſſary, from the firſt year 
of your marriage, that your huſband ſhould be 
acquainted with your principles and your virtues 
it is neceſſary for you to employ yourſelf in ſtudy- 
ing his diſpoſition, and to accuſtom him to gently 
hear you tell him the truth... . . It is very eſſen- 


tial alſo, that I endeavour to gain his confidence 


C6. 2279 You have a very eaſy method of doing that; 
give him your's, and he will not refuſe you his. 
When we are well diſpoſed, we have at the bot- 
tom of our hearts a natural equity, which, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of reflection, will make us feel 
and partake all the reaſonable ſentiments we in- 
ſpire. If you would be loved, avoid artifice ; it 
ſubdues ſometimes, but never attaches. —Love in - 
good earneſt, and you will be beloved. One at- 
| : tracts, 
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tracts, one obtains confidence, in the ſame man- 
ner as friendſhip. If you have diſcovered to me 
your prudence and diſcretion, and if you are de- 
firous of reading my heart, truſt, me with your 
moſt important ſecrets, and mine will eſcape me, 
Beſides, my dear Adelaide, the knowledge you 
have gives you a right to your huſband's confi- 
dence in all things. Though he ſhould have the 
moſt perfect eſteem for you, if you did not under- 
ſtand buſineſs, he could not con verſe with you 
about it. But Monſ. Leblanc's inſtructions have 
made you capable of diſcourſing ſenſibly on all 
kinds of affairs. To preſerve the confidence he 
will grant you, never boaſt of it ; if he ſhould 
think you wanted to perſuade people that he con- 
ſulted you in every thing, he would not eaſily par- 
don this trifling vanity, as his pride would be 
hurt; and, even excluſively of this reaſon, if he 


knew that you imagined he concealed nothing 


from you, prudence alone would ſet bounds to 
- his confidence. —I once knew the friend of a 
Miniſter of State, whoſe vanity of this kind ren- 
dered him very ridiculous, He was every mo- 
ment telling people how great a confidence was 
repoſed in him; and it was impoſlible for him to 
talk in that manner without his being guilty of 
many indiſcretions ; therefore ſuch a perſon is the 
moſt dangerous confidant a Courtier could rely 
upon. A little political ſecret might eaſily have 
eſcaped him without his perceiving it; and a 
myſterious and cunning look, or even an affec- 
tation. of ſilence, would be ſufficient to make a 
diſcovery, I remember, once my father-in-law 
ſolicited a favour of great importance; the Mini- 
ſter's friend came to acquaint him privately, * 
is 
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his requeſt was granted. This attention did not 
ariſe from friendſhip, but was merely an indiſ- 
cretion occaſioned by vanity.—He only wanted to 
ſhew, that he was the firſt who knew it; and 
that he had heard it, even before the perſon moſt 
intereſted in it. This was a conduct well calcu. 
lated to expoſe the Miniſter, who had ſo inju- 
diciouſly placed his confidence. As to you, never 
think of gaining any one's confidence, except 
our huſband's. —All the world will imagine you 
poſſeſs it; and this opinion will neither hurt his 
conſequence nor his fortune; which far from be- 
ing eſtabliſhed by your indifcretion, will be founded 
on your merits and your virtue. | 

I have ſtill one thing more to adviſe you about, 
my dear Adelaide. You have an unalterable ſweet- 
neſs and gentleneſs of diſpoſition ; but yet you 
muſt not flatter yourſelf, that you will —＋ no 
diſputes with your huſband. In all the little ar- 
guments you may have together, I recommend 
you always to wear an air and tone of reſpects 
and at the ſame time never to ſuffer from him any 
expreſſion that can wound your delicacy, without 
appearing much concerned at it. In ſhort, in all 
| fituations, the more regard you ſhew him, the 
more he-will ſhew for you. 
Alfter this converſation, I went and fetched your 
letters, and read to Adelaide that, which you 
wrote me ſome years ago on the ſubject of the 
attachment Monſ. 4Oftalis- had conceived for the 
Counteſs Anatolle. During my reading it, Adelaide 
was in an agitation, at the ſame time affectin 
and comical. Her anger again Monſ. 4Q/talis 
at leaſt equalled her admiration of you; and I 
am not yet certain, whether ſhe has not ſtill a 

Vox. III. "I little 
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little. rancour at the bottom of her heart againſt 
Monſ. 4 OHalis. But ſhe was much ſtruck with 
the- prudence of your conduct; and ſhe ſaid with 
a deep ſigh, I promiſe you, Mamma, to follow ſo 
ood an example, if ever I ſhould be in a ſimilar 
tuation. #1 


l 3 Tpurſday Evening. 5 
Moxs. d Ameri is much worſe. I am juſt 


Teturned from him, overwhelmed with grief, ten- 
derneſs, and compaſſion. About ſix in the even- 
ing, he became confuſed in his head; and in- 


ſenſibly grew delirious to the moſt frightful de- 


all his ſtrength; and turned his head away with 
grief and terror painted moſt forcibly in his eyes 
.. . . At ſeven o'clock, he grew calmer; he re- 
covered his ſenſes, and demanded a Confeſſor; 
and we all left the chamber. In about half an 
hour he ſent for me; I found him ſo moved, fo 
ſoftened, that he could not ſpeak. I ſeated my- 
ſelf near his bed, and, after a moment's ſilence, 
he wiped his eyes, and ſaid, I am going to tel] 
you a thing which gives me great conſolation 
.. . . You know, Madam, that Monſ. * * the 
Notary, has in his hands twenty thouſand crowns, 
which belong to my grandſon. The firſt day of 


my illneſs Charles took ten thouſand livres upon 
NET this 


1 
] 
f 
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this ſum, with which he has delivered thirty pri- 
ſoners, detained at Fort Þ Eveque, till they had 
paid the expences of their nurſes. He has not 
only carefully avoided boaſting of this action, but 


he has taken great precaution - not to let it be 


known, that he was the author of it. However 
chance diſcovered it this day to the Abbe Moreau, 
who has juſt informed me of it. This is not 
all, ſaid Monſ. 4 Amer: ; he has employed my 
ſteward to purchaſe a piece of ground, which joins 
to our little Charity School. He means to build 
a houſe, which may hold ten girls; and he charges 


himſelf with the whole expence of this ſecond - 


ſchool, which will be eſtabliſhed on the plan of 
the other. How happy ought you to think your- 
ſelf, interrupted I! the Chevalier de Valmont is 
our own work; he is indebted to you for all 
bis virtues, as he owes his education wholly to 
you !,., . . At theſe words, Monſ. d' Aimer: raiſed 
his eyes to Heaven, fetching a deep ſigh.— Do 
me the favour, Madam, ſaid he, to fetch Monf. 
' Almane, Monſieur and Madame de Valmont, and 


my grandſon, and return with them. I went 


out immediately. When I came into the ſaloon, 
every body ſurrounded me to enquire after Monſ. 
d Aimeri.— I was ſo much affected, I could not 
ſpeak; and beſides, at that moment I ſaw no- 
body but the Chevalier de Valmont; I ran to him, 
and embraced him with the affection of a real 


mother . . . I afterwards acquitted myſelf of my 


commiſſion, and we returned to Monſ. d Aimeri. 
As ſoon, as he ſaw his grandſon, he held out his 
arms with the moſt. affecting tenderneſs, The 
Chevalier flew to him, and Monſ. 4 Aimeri preſſed 
him to his boſom. Oh, Charles, ſaid he, you 
| M2 . 1 
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have eſtabliſhed peace and tranquillity in my ſoul.., , 
| Yes, Heaven will pardon: me on account of your 
virtues? .. . Think, my dear child, that every good 
action of your lite will be an expiation of my crimes, 
.. . The Chevalier could only anſwer by ſobs and 
tears; — and Monſ d' Aimeri was ſo much affected, 
that finding his ſtrength failed him, he made a ſign 
for us to lead his grandſon into the next room. 
Before I left him, I aſked the Phyſician's opinion, 
who did. not ſeem to be intirely without hope, 
You may eaſily imagine, how much Adelaide has 
been delighted by theſe particulars. . The ſchool 
for girls has above all given her infinite pleaſure, 
She flatters herſelf, that love has had a great ſhare 
in inducing the Chevalier to perform this noble 
action; and this is a motive, which does not leſſen 
the merit of it in her eyes. Adieu, my dear child; 
as the poſt goes to-morrow, I muſt finiſn this letter; 
but be aſſured the journal ſhall be exactly continued 
till the wedding- day. as | 005048 


i 
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LETTER LXVIII. 


The ſame to the ſame. 
Friday. 


| [ HIS unfortunate Monſ. d' Aimeri !. . Alas! 
his forebodings were but too juſt ! Heaven has not 

permitted him the happineſs — "rk his grand- 
ſon to the altar. He retained his ſenſes to the laſt; 
and died this morning at ſix, after having inſiſted 
on Monſ. de Valmont and Monſ. d' Almane giving 


their words of honour, that the weddings W 
"HA | cele- 
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celebrated the 18th: that is to ſay, in four days. 


The Chevalier is in a pitiable condition. He was 
here this evening for the firſt time, ſince the articles 
were figned. His interview with Adelaide was truly 
affecting: he enjoyed the pureſt of all conſolation ; 
that of ſeeing the object of his love a ſharer in his 
ſorrow. He has ſeen Adelaide weep, and her tears. 
fell for him. 13 8 

In conformity to the laſt requeſt of M. d' Aimeri, 
the weddings are fixed for next Tueſday at nine in 
the morning; there is to be no parade; and we go 
from the Church to Saint * * on Tueſday the 
18th of April; what a day for me] what an epoch. 
in my life ! : 


* 


* — * 


Saturday, 15. 


HE Viſcounteſs has diſcovered a ſecret concern- 
ing Theodore, of which I was intirely ignorant. 
The day after his arrival, the Counteſs Anatolle 
ſent him a letter, which contained a full acknoẽ-w- 
ledgment of her ſentiments, and an offer of her 
hand, She added, that his ſucceſs and behaviour 
during the campaign had completed the diſcovery of - 
a paſſion to her, which ſhe had long endeavoured 
to ſuppreſs, &c. A perſon muſt have a weak head, 
and very little greatneſs of foul, to make ſuch ad- 
vances to a man of ninteen and a half. It is true, 
ſhe had not thought of the poſſibility of a refuſal ; 
our engagements with Monſ. de Limours were un- 
known to her, ſhe has a vaſt fortune, is only 
twenty-one, and perfectly beautiful. Not doubt- 
ing her ſucceſs, ſhe truſted the ſecret to a friend, 

TO ts = who 
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who told it to another, and from friend to friend it 
reached the Viſcounteſs; who related all theſe par- 
ticulars to me this morning. Monſ. d Almane tells 
me, that Theodore had no certainty of marrying 
Conflantia, when he received the Counteſs's letter. 
Yet, as you will eaſily believe, he did'not heſitate, 
but ſent immediately an anſwer full of reſpect and 
acknowledgments, butdeclared that his heart wasen-. 
gaged. The Viſcounteſs, in order to raiſe Theodore 
in Conſtantia's eyes, told her all this Hiſtory, which 
I bighly diſapproved. — She is naturally inclined to 
jealouſy. She muſt meet the Counteſs Anatolle 


frequently at her relations, and in-publick company, 


and ſhe will never ſee her undiſturbed, 
a letter from, Porphyry yeſterday, which announces 
his long expected return. ; 
with Madame de Lagaraye. 


I received 


He has ſpent near a year 
This conduct adds 


greatly to the eſteem and friendſhip I ready felt 


tor him, 


He informs me, that the ſole reaſon of 


his coming is to enjoy for a moment the ſight 
of my happineſs; and that he ſhall then return to 


Anjou, to the widow of his benefactor, whoſe af- 
fairs are not abſolutely ſettled. 


dear. 


Still two days to Tueſday, 


Good night my 


—_ \ 


Sunday, 16. 


| W HAT a delightful morning has this been 


to me! Although I did not go to bed till two, I 
was up again at ſeven; for how is it pofſible to ſleep 
an inſtant, when the moſt intereſting day of my life 


is ſo near !, ... I have been breakfaſting 


with M, 
d' Almane 


futu 


forn 
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d Almane and my children. Adelaide was ſeated be- 
tween us, and Theodore kneeled on a ſtool before us. 
He talked to us with as much affection as animation, 
of the exceſs of his happineſs, and of his gratitude 
to us. You unite me to her I love, faid he; every 
wiſh of my heart will after to-morrow be gratified. 
Conſtantia will have pledged her faith to me; I ſhall 
call my beloved friend by the dear name of Brother. 
Within three days Conſtantia and Charles will be 
your children; they will be there.. We ſhall 
never breakfaſt without them... Adelaide and Con- 
ſtantia will be placed between my parents; Charles 
and I ſhall be at their feet. During this diſcourſe, 
Adelaide, reclining gently on my ſhoulder, with her 


eyes full of tears, looked. tenderly on her brother, 


and from time to time preſſed one of my hands, 
which ſhe held in her's . Theodore left us at nine 
to go to Madame de Valmont; and Adelaide retired 
to write ſome letters: only Monſ. 4' Almane and I 
remained ; and the pleaſure of talking of our chil- 
dren kept us together till dinner. . We not only 
were tranſported with our preſent proſperity, but 
we enjoyed all the felicity which we difcovered in 
future days. I ſee you returned to Paris; and your 
children and mine educated in the fame principles, 
forming but one family, too numerous, too united. 
not to conſtitute a ſociety in themſelves. Their vir- 
tues, their affection, and their behaviour making 
the happineſs of our lives! Such delightful hopes 
cannot be. chimerical: we have a right to expect 
what we haye deſerved to ſee realiſed. You have 
no idea of the joy which fills this houſe ; Adelaide 
and Theodore are adoied, and they now receive the 
moſt affecting teſtimonies of affection from all the 
ſervants. But there are two perſons who partake 

Ss M 4 * almoſt 
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who told it to another, and from friend to friend it 
reached the Viſcounteſs; who related all theſe par- 


ticulars to me this morning. Monſ. d' Almane tells 


me, that Theodore had no certainty of marrying 
Conflantia, when he received the Counteſs's letter. 


Yet, as you will eaſily believe, he did'not heſitate, 


but ſent immediately an anſwer full of reſpect and 


acknowledgments, butdeclared that his heart wasen-. 


gaged. The Viſcounteſo, in order to raiſe Theodore 
in Conſtantia's eyes, told her all this Hiſtory, which 


highly diſapproved. — She is naturally inclined to 


jealouſy. She muſt meet the Counteſs Anatalle 
frequently at her relations, and in publick company, 
and ſhe will never ſee her undiſturbed, I received 
a letter from, Porphyry yeſterday, which announces 
his long expected return. He has ſpent near a year 
with Madame de Lagaraye. This conduct adds 
greatly to the eſteem and friendſhip I 3 felt 
for him. He informs me, that the ſole reaſon of 
his coming is to enjoy for a moment the ſight 
of my happineſs; and that he ſhall then return to 
Anjou, to the widow of his benefactor, whoſe af- 
fairs are not abfolutely ſettled, Good night my 
dear. Still two days to "Tueſday. | 


Sunday, 16. 


| W HAT a delightful morning has this been 
to me! Although I did not go to bed till two, I 

was up again at ſeven; for how is it poſſible to fleep 
an inſtant, when the moſt intereſting day of my life 
is ſo near... I have been breakfaſting with M. 
| | : d' Almane 
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' Almane and my children. Adelaide was ſeated be- 


tween us, and Theodore kneeled on a ſtool before us. 
He talked to us with as much affection as animation, 
of the exceſs of his happineſs, and of his gratitude 
to us. You unite me to her I love, ſaid he; every 
wiſh of my heart will after to-morrow be gratified. 


Conſtantia will have pledged her faith to me; I ſhall _ 


call my beloved friend by the dear name of Brother. 
Within three days Conſtantia and Charles will be 
your children; they will be there.. We ſhall 
never breakfaſt without them... Adelaide and Con- 
ſtantia will be placed between my parents; Charles 
and J ſhall be at their feet. During this diſcourſe, 
Adelaide, reclining gently on my ſhoulder, with her 
eyes full of tears, looked. tenderly on her brother, 
and from time to time preſſed one of my hands, 
which ſhe held in her's .. Theodore left us at nine 
to go to Madame de Valmont; and Adelaide retired 
to write ſome letters : - only Monſ. d' Almane and I 
remained ; and the pleaſure of talking of our chil- 
dren kept us together till dinner. We not only 
were tranſported with our preſent proſperity, but 
we enjoyed all the felicity which we diſcovered in 
future days. I ſee you returned to Paris; and your 
children and mine educated in the fame principles, 
forming but one family, too numerous, too united 
not to conſtitute a ſociety in themſelves. Their vir- 
tues, their affection, and their behaviour making 
the happineſs of our lives | Such delightful hopes 
cannot be. chimerical: we have a right to expect 
what we; have deſcrved to ſee realiſed. You have 
no idea of the joy which fills this houſe; Adelaide 
and T headore are adoied, and they-now receive the 
moſt affecting teſtimonies of affection from all the 
ſervants. But there are two perſons who partake 
- oy M4: almoſt 
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almoſt all the ſentiments which I feel, & Ainville 
and Miſs Bridget. He has already made ten alle. 
gorical pictures upon the marriages of Theodore and 
Adelaide, Beſides he ſhews his ſatisfaction by an 
excels of gaiety, which makes him appear mad, 
As for Miſs Bridget, ſhe is much more deeply af. 
tected : the fays, ſhe is charmed]; in effect ſhe can 
neither ſpeak nor weep, She was never very ex- 
plicit ; but now, ſhe cannot even return the com- 
pliments made her on Adelaide s nuptials ; ſhe can 
only bow her head, and repeat, that ſhe is charmed. 
Theodore preſented d' Ainville this morning with an 
annuity of 1500 livres, and Adelaide did the like for 
her dear Miſs Bridget. For the reſt, theſe two per- 
ſons, who have been of ſuch great uſe to me in the 
education of my children, will end their lives with 
me; they will remain in the ſame rooms which they 
now occupy; and they both look forward to the 
time, when they can devote their talents to the educa- 
tion of my grand- children. My grand- children 
... In a year moſt probably I ſhall be a grand - 
mother]! Oh how I ſhall doat on the children of 
Adelaide, and on Theodore s] How extremely dear 
will the daughter of Adelaide be to me! To me 
who can never hear her call Hermione my child with- 
out emotion. | 


1 


The Chevalier de Herbain to the ſame, _ 
| NE Monday 17. 


1 Am commiſfioned, Madam, to continue the 
eg and I muſt fend it to the Count de Roſeville 
fore nine o'clock this evening. Madame d Al- 

1 mane, 
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mane, ſurrounded by fifteen people, who will not 
leave her till m— it, wil! not be able to write till 


* 


after ſupper; therefore, I hope you will excuſe my 


being the relator this day: but without partiality 
you will loſe nothing; tor, in reality, I am the 
only perſon in the houſe who is at leiſure to write, 


joy and happineſs have turned all their heads. The 


buſineſs of the day is the acceptance of the werlding- 
baſket ſent by the Chevalier de Valmont. Firſt of 
all you muſt know, if you have not already ſome 
idea of it, that Mademoiſelle 4 Almane has declared. 
ſhe will neither accept of diamonds nor trinkets ; in 


fact, the gifts of Madame & Almane and the preſents 


from uncles and aunts would have been ſufficient 
to gratify the wiſhes of a much leſs ſenſible and mo- 
derate young perſon, than our charming Adelaide. 
At five o'clock the arrival of the baſket was an- 
nounced, which made us eager to have a peep at it. 
Madame 4'Olcy, with whom I am a favourite, whiſ- 
pered me, that ſhe had not been conſulted, and ſhe 
was ſure, it would be ina frightful taſte. She went 
into Mademoiſelle d' Almane's' cloſet, where we ſaw 
the baſket, and it really was rather a mean-Jooking 
one. Madame 4 Ole put on a ſcornful look; 
winked at her, and opened the baſket; being a nice 
obſerver, ſhe preſently judged the contents (mil- 
lenary) were not worth 4000 livres. Judge, Ma- 
dam, of her indignation : while ſhe was attacking 
her ſiſter and nephew with the moſt ill- natured 
pleaſantry, Madame de Limours finiſhed emptying 
the baſket, and diſcovered a very pretty pocket- 
book at the bottom, on which was written Hermione's 
name. Little Hermione came running to us quite 
delighted : Madame de Limours gave the pocket- 
book to Mademoiſelle # Almane, who opening it, 
M 5 tound 
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found written on a piece of paper, with ſomething 
incloſed therein, A wedding gift -—_ Madame de 
Valmont to her daughter. Adelaide bluſhed and look- 
ed at her mother, who, on opening the paper, found 
it inclofed a ſettlement of 4000 livres a year on 
Hermione during her life. Madame d' Almane, and 
Madame de Limours embraced the Chevalier de 
Yalmont. Madame d' Olic in a cold conſtrained man- 
ner exclaimed, that is delightful / and Mademoiſelle 
q Almane with a moſt inchanting grace took Her- 
mione by the hand, and faid, you may accept of 
this preſent, my dear girl, for to-morrow he will 
be your father. Then leading Hermione to him, 
told her to embrace him, and he returned it with the 
greateſt tranſports, holding her for ſome time in his 
arms. All this while Theodore, from whom no 
| ſecrets are hid, being impatient that all the trea- 
lures of the baſket ſhould be diſcovered, .lifted up a 
kind of pocket which contained a bit of paſteboard. 
— Here is a plan, ſaid he, for a charity-ſchool for 
ten young girls; it is you, fiſter, who are to be 
the foundreſs, and for whom this is intended, as 
what was ſuppoſed would be the moſt agreeable to 
you. Here Madame d'QOlcy cried out again, delight- 
ful, . Becauſe ſhe is all politeneſs; but I 
am very ſure ſhe thought that a baſket made by 
Miſs Bertin, would have been much more deſirable 
than this. Vou will allow, Madam, that ſuch 
wedding-gifts as theſe are ſtill more honourable to 
thoſe that receive, than to thoſe that give them. 
For my part, what I almoſt as much admired, was, 
that out of ſixty perſons, who have been hers to pay 
their compliments to Madame d Almane for the laſt 
two hours, there is not one knows the contents of 
the baſket. It is true, Madame de Limours went 
1 # home, 
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home, or ſhe alone would have made it public; 
for. Monſieur and Madame 4 Almane never ſpeak of 


what paſſes in the family to thoſe: whom it does not 
concern. Beſides, in this houſe, great, delicate, and 
virtuous actions are not remarked; they give ſatiſ- 
faction and pleaſure, but never that extreme ſur- 
priſe which makes them eſteemed miraculous, and 
worthy of being the common talk of the week : as 
A — after having examined the baſket, we left 


the cloſet; and though there was none but the 
family, Madame d' Almane changed the converſa- 


tion, and no more was ſaid of the baſket. There 
is in this ſimplicity of acting ſomething ſo ſublime, 
that it demands from the bottom of the foul the ut- 
moſt of our admiration, | | 
Porpyhry is Juſt arrived in time to compoſe the 


nuptial ſongs. I am writing, Madam, in a cloſet 


adjoining the ſaloon, and am interrupted every 
minute by one or other with ſome meſlage for 
you: among others, there is Porphyry, who com- 
plains of your filence; and Madame de. Puiſigny, 
the widow of a relation of Madame de Valmont, 
who ſpent ſome time with you in Champagne, at 
your mother-in-law's. This Madame de Puiſigny 
is one of the moſt agreeable perſons I ever met 
with: ſhe is lively and eaſy, without being capri- 
cious: ſhe argues without ſeverity, and contra- 
dicts without diſpleaſing ; ſhe has read and ſeen a 
great deal, and her converſation is as inſtructive 
as it is entertaining: in ſhort, the goodneſs of her 
heart keeps pace with her wit and agreeable man- 
ner, and muſt be productive of the molt laſting 
and folid friendſhip. It gives me pain that you 
were only eighteen years old when you laſt met 
her, as 12 afraid you will not recollect her, 

particularly 
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particularly as ner age would make you feel ſo 
much reſpec for her, that you could not form an 
exact eſtimate of her worth; Adieu, Madam; accept 
with your uſual goodneſs, my profeſſions of that 
real attachment for you, which I have vowed. for 
life. The, only perſon in. the world, who can 


Pan, love you better, inſiſts upon my pen, and 


cannot refuſe it. oy 

Oh! my daughter! my dear daughter | to- mor- 
row is the day ! It muſt be within twelve hours I.. 
Conſider the agitation and confuſion lam in. 
I can write no more; my hand trembles fo, and 
my heart is ſo full! Adieu, my child... I am 
happy. ., and I love you beyond expreſſion. 
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| The Baroneſs to Madame d Opalis. 
Saint * v ®, 


Tueſday April 18. 


SR is married l. O God; grant that it may 


be for her happineſs l.. .. that hope alone directed 
me. Neither intereſt nor ambition determined my 
choice: I may therefore be allowed to expect from 
this union all the joy of my lifſe. | 
You will credit me, that I never cloſed my eyes 
this night: No ſooner did J behold the firft dawn 
of day, than I rung. I roſe —_— and was go- 
ing down to Monſieur # Aimane, when my daugh- 
ter came into my room : ſhe threw herſelf into my 


arms; afterwards ſhe fell at my feet, bathed in 


tears, and eagerly embracing my knees. . . . . Oh, 
2 fl | | Mamma, 
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Mamma! exclaimed ſhe, you are going to give 
me a new maſter; but in delegating to him thoſe 
facred rites which you have over your daughter, 
promiſe me at leaft to preſerve and exert them your- 
ſelf in their full extent. On my part I vow you 
the ſame ſubmiſſive obedience I have ever paid you, 
The firſt and deareſt wiſh of my heart is, to take 
you for my model, to copy you, if it be poſſible; 
to obſerve all your advice, to devote my love to 
you, I am ſenſible, that all your happineſs de- 


. pends on my conduct. 'Ah! I wilt; juſtify your 


expectations l. . . Did I not reſpect my duties, 
I would fulfill them, to inſure your feli city; I 


would fulfil them for your ſake, who was to me in 


the place of a Governeſs and an inſtructreſs; who 
was my dear benefactreſs, my tender mother. 
At theſe words ſhe raiſed her arms towards me; 


and looked at me with thoſe melting eyes, which 


ſo juſtly deſeribe the tenderneſs and purity of her 
ſoul . . . I raiſed her up, and embraced her a 


' thoufand times, I could not ſpeak, but ſhe ſaw 


into my heart. 
In about half an hour Monſieur d' Almane and 


Theodore came to ſeek us. My ſon, already dreſſed, 


haſtened us to our toilets. Mine did not take long. 


I would myſelf dreſs Adelaide. What a pleaſure 1 
felt in decorating her; in placing in her head that 
little ſprig of orange flowers ! ® in putting on her 
nuptial robe. . . Adelaide, who is commonly 
only pretty, was beautiful to day. A ſoft melan- 


choly was fpread over her features, and added to the 


beauty and nobleneſs of her figure, made her mo- 
deſty more affecting. 1 a 


* A conſecrated noſe gay, always worn by Brides. = * | 
= "I I ſhall 
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I ſhall not pretend to deſcribe what I felt in con- 
- ducting her to church; in ſeeing her at the altar. 
You will one day marry a daughter, and you will 
then know all,” that paſſed in my heart. As 
ſoon as the ceremony was over, we all. ſet out for 
Saint **; where I ſhall remain all the Summer and 
Autumn; my ſon-in-law, or rather my ſecond ſon, 
and Tfgedore, will ſtay till the time of the Summer 
campaign ; that is to ſay till the month of June. The 


poor Viſcounteſs is obliged to leave us to-morrow, 


in order to return to her attendance on Madame de 
Vale, who cannot live a week longer. It is ſet- 
tled, that Theodore and Conſtantia ſhall only reſide 
four years with Monſieur d Almane ; and then they 
are to take poſſeſſion of an apartment, which is al- 
lotted them in the houſe which the Viſcounteſs is 
building. It is but juſt, that he ſhould enjoy. the 
company of the only child that is left him, and for 
whom he has for theſe laſt two years conceived the 
moſt tender affection. In four years Theodore will 


be twenty - four; he may then quit the paternal 


dwclling without danger: beſides, the Viſcounteſs's 


houſe will be ſo near this, that this ſeparation can- 


not be felt. | | 959 
I am now, my dear child, going to give you a 
deſcription of the wedding preſent I made my 
children. I took Adelaide and Theodore into my 
cloſet ; and fetching from my beaureau two copies 
ofa Work in three thick volumes : This, ſaid I, 
my children, is all I have left to give you. It is 
written for you; and intitled, LETTERS on Epu- 
CATION .... You will find in them a faithful pic- 
ture of the manners and faſhions of the world. In 
this ſketch of human life, Ewiſhed to point out to 
you the road which leads to happineſs ; to m_ 
; the 
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the rocks you ſhould avoid, the croſſes and errors 


from which you- ſhould preſerve yourſelves. This 
undertaking required courage |... . I knew it; 
nor was I ignorant of the numberleſs dangers to 
which we' expoſe ourſelves by attacking without 
reſerve vice and folly !..... But neither fear, nor 
any other conſideration could ftop me when I was 


writing for you. I had no difficulty, or even any 


merit in ſpeaking the truth: my wiſh was to 
inlighten you. It was labouring for your happi- 
neſs and my own. I am ſtill young enough to 
flatter myſelf with the hopes of ſuperintending the 
education of your children: but if death ſhould 
rob you of your mother, you will find in theſe 
books all the advice ſhe could have given you. 
This book is adapted to youth, not to childhood: 
it reveals all the ſecrets of education. If you adopt 


my method, do not give it your children before 
their wedding-day. In fine, you alone can j udge, 


and prove to others, if iny ſyſtem really deſerves 


to be preferred. If you never ſwerve from your 


duties, if you preſerve your principles untainted, 
if you are always virtuous and benevolent; if your 
knowledge and your talents daily procure. you 
new pleaſures; in ſhort, if you find an inexhauſ- 
tible ſpring of happineſs in the conſtant purſuit of 
benevolence, and the practice of every virtue 


then my plan is a good one; my ſyſtem is not 


chimerica!; and my work is no romance. O, my 
dear children! I do not doubt but you will prove 
the utility of this work ;—when your characters 
and your hearts are known, the method I have 
followed will be applauded. | 
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Courſe of Reading purſued by ADELaAtbe, 


From the Age of fix Years, to Twenty-two, 


Apia: could read perfectly well at fy 
years old; but then ſne only read by way of leſ- 
fon, and did not underſtand what it was about. 
And though by that time ſhe knew the Hiſtory of 
the Bible, ſhe learned it ſolely, by means of the 
Magic Lanthern. She had alſo ſome notion of 
Geography, which ſhe learned by means of Per- 
ſpective Glaſſes ; and ſhe had ſeen Pekin, Canton, 


Moſcow, Kola, &c. a thouſand times. She not 


only knew the Capitals, but the principal rivers, 
and other things worth notice ; which ſhe learnt 
in the ſame manner, by amuſing herſelf with Ma- 
dame d Almane and Miſs Bridget, in looking through 
the Perſpective Glaſs. She ſpoke French and 
Engliſh equally well. Such were Adelaide's im- 
provements, when ſhe arrived in Languedoc. 
Although ſhe appeared to-have both penetration 
and ſenſe at that age, yet Madame 4 Almane did 
not think it would be any advantage to her to 
read thoſe little Tales, which are compoſed for 
children in their infancy. She thought it better 
to give her ſix months preparation for reading 
them, by teaching her to read little true ftories 
ſtill better adapted to her capacity, but which 
were not worthy the notice of the publick. Ma- 
dame d' Almane had five or ſix ſets of theſe little 
works printed ; but took care to conceal her being 
the author. When ſhe arrived in Languedoc, 
ſhe waited for a proper opportunity to produce 
them ; for ſhe would not give them to her daugh- 
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ter, but at the time when they might be uſeful. 


Adelaide was very impatient to read to herſelf; 
and her eagerneſs was encreaſed by deferring to 


ſatisfy it; — however, one day, that ſhe had been 


contradicting: her brother, there came a pedlar to 
the Caſtle with books, one of which ſhe was per- 
mitted to chooſe; ſhe did not fail. to take the 
only one which was bound; indeed it was in 
Red Morocco, with a gilt edge; when ſhe had 
purchaſed: it, ſne found it was called, The Hiſtory 
of Cephiſa, a charming little girl, very mild and 
obedient, who never contradicted ber brother in 


her life. She read this hiſtory with great de- 


light; and that very evening Adelaide aſked her 
brother's pardon, and aſſured him ſhe would never 
more behave ill to him. A week after came ano- 
ther pedlar, and brought another book, which 
was a new leſſon v. In ſhort, in ſix months 
Adelaide had read, and got by heart, all the little 
neatly bound books, in which were Madame 
d' Almanes hiſtories. | 5 

At ſeven years old ſhe had read The Bible, The: 
Converſation of Emilius, and Les Hochets Moraux, 
by Monſ. Monget ; which are pleaſing Tales in 


verſe, dedicated to Mademoiſelles 4 Orleans and 


* Madame d Almane made uſb of, more than once, this indi- 


rect method of giving inſtruction. When Adelaide left Lan- 


guedoc to return to Paris, ſhe was ten years old, and during that 
Winter ſhe uſed every morning at breakfaſt to read aloud the: 

aris Gazette. During this Winter, ſhe read near ſixty falſe 
ſheets, which'her mother had cauſed to be printed expreſsly for 
her, and ſubſtituted inſtead of the real news- papers; Adelaide 
and Theodore read all theſe with inexpreſſible delight. They 
contained pleaſing hiſtories ; proofs of great courage; benevo- 
lence ; filial affection, &c. &c. and many other ſimilar leſſons, 


which were thought neceſſary for the particular occaſion, - 4 | 
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de Chartres; theſe: Adelaide got by heart f. At 


ſeven years and half ſhe read Plays and Dialogues 
for Children, written by Madame de la Fite, a 
work in two volumes, equally valuable and in- 
tereſting, as well for the uſe it is of to children, 


as by the wit and graces with which it abounds. 


At eight ears old ſhe read the ſeven volumes des 


Annales de la Vertu; La Geegraphie comparte, by 
Monſ. Mentelle, and a Treatiſe on Heraldry. 
By this time Adelaide began to write a large hand 


pretty well, and inſtead of giving her one ſingle 
ſentence for a copy, ſhe had a different page every 


day. The firſt ſhe began with, was Je Catéchiſine 
Hiftorigue, which laſted her fix months; and the 
next ſix months, ſhe wrote J Abrege de la Geogra- 
phie, by Monſ. le Ragois. 5 1 
At nine years old the wrote Þ Abrege de Þ Hiſtoire 
Pattigue, and I' Infirudtion ſur les Mitamorphoſes 
d'OQuide,' alſo by Ragars ; which laſted her till the 


was ten, when ſhe read, and acted, five. Come- 


dies of the Theatre d Education : Agar dans le. 
Die; les Flacons; la Colombe ; I Enfant Gate and 
P Jveugle de Spa. To theſe were added £1iments. 
de Paefie Frangoiſe, three Volumes in Twelyes, 
and Robinſon Cruſoe. By this: time her leſſons 
for writing, were an Abridgement of The Bcauties 


of Hiſtory, as ſhe then began to write Engliſh, 


which before ſhe could only ſpeak. When ſhe 


had written her Engliſh copy, we made her read 


it in order to pronounce it properly; and. this, 
taught her to read Engliſh ; ſo that one leſlon, 
contained three, Writing, Hiſtory, and the Eng“ 
liſh Language. | 
At eleven years old ſhe wrote over again all. 


I Les Hochets Moraux are to be had at Lambert's and Bau- 
dopin's rue de la Harpe. | TG 
thoſe 
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thoſe books, Which we have juſt mentioned; and; 
ſhe knew by heart the Annales de la Vertu fo much 
the better, for having ſeen in the tapeſtries and 
magic lantherns the moſt remarkable incidents in 
Hiſtory, She alſo read at this age, Rollins An- 
cient Hiſtory, The Imitation of Jeſus Chriſt, 
The Father's Inſtructions to his Children; and 
le Theatre de Campiſiron. 5 N 

At twelve years old the received the Sacrament; 
ſhe read les Quatre fins de l Homme, by Monſieur 


Nicole; an excellent book, which, read in wor do 


. makes an impreſſion not to be effac 
:chard's Roman Hiſtory ; le Theatre de la Grange 
Chancel; and Macaulay's Hiſtory of England. 


At thirteen ſhe read the Princeſs of Cleves, Zaide, 


Cleveland, the Deane of Coleraine, Anecdotes of 
the Court of Philip Auguſtus, the reſt of the Thea- 
tre A ducation; a book on Mythology, by Madame 
d' Almane, and the Travels of Cyrus: and in the, 
courſe of this year ſhe wrote for her copies, a Col- 
lection of Poems taken from different authors; ſuch 
as Bertaut, Godean, Pavillon, Deſmabis, &c. At 


fourteen ſhe read Tremblay's Inſtructions from a 


Father to his Children; a good book, which con- 
tains a courſe of inſtruction well written upon all 
ſubjects; The Hiſtory of France, by Yelly, &c.; 
le Theatre de Boiſfſy; le Theatre de Marivaux, le 
Spectacle de la Nature, by Monſ. Pluche ; Hiſtoire 
des Inſectes, in two vols. and Lady M. W. Monta- 
gue's Letters. Adelaide began at this time to read 
Italian, which ſhe already ſpoke very well, and ſet 
out with the tranſlation of the Peruvian Letters, and 
le; Comedies de Goldoni. She continued writing the 
Poems before mentioned, and began to anſwer the 
Letters written by Madame d. Alnane, as mentioned 
* ke ib 202, 4 0.08 
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in the third volume, and alſo took Extracts of what 
ſhe read. vt: 65 1 21399 une nn. of « 
At fifteen ſhe read tes Synonymes de I Abb Girard, 
la 2 de bien penſer dans les ouurages Feſprit, 
one vol. Reflexions critiques ſur la poefie & ſur la 
peinture, by the Abbt Dubos; 1 de Pierre le- 
Grand; Voltaires Univerfal Hiſtory ; Theatre de 


Deftouches ; Theatre de la Chaniſte ; B. Quichotte; la 


Poctigue de Marmontel; Hume's Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, and the Works of Metaſtatio in their original 
languages; and this year ſhe only wrote her Copies 
with a Maſter twice a week ; ſhe finiſhed the An- 
fwers to Madame # Almane's Letters; and made 
Extracts from the Engliſh and Italian Hiſtoties. At 
ſarteen ſhe read Virgil's Eneid and his-Georgics, 
tranflated by Monſ. P Abbe de PIfle; Madame 86 
vigny Letters; | Fontaine's Fables; Tranſlation of 
the Greek Theatre; Theatre de Crebillon, and ſome 
detached Pieces, as Manlius, de la Foſſe ; - Ariane, 


and the Comte d Eſſex, de Thomas Corneille; la Me- 


trumanir; Ines de Caſtro; the Tranſlations of Plautus 
and Terence; Clarifla, and Fhomſon's Works in 


Engliſh ; and Paſto Fido, in Italian. — This year 


* 


Adelaide left off writing Copies, and only wrote 


Extracts,” and made Verſes, / dhe alſo began a in 


to compoſe Anſwers to the Letters Madame 4 A- 
mune had written; and in ſix months ſhe had written 
forty Anſwers. At ſeventeen ſhe. read Voltaires 
Age of Lewis Fourteenth, and his Hiſtory of Charles 
the Twelfth ; the Poems of Madame Des Houlieres; 
the Works of Greſſet; Theatre du Grand Gorneille, 
Theatre de Racine; Theatre de Voltaire; les Sermons 
de Bourdaloue ; and Sir Charles Grandiſon and Pa- 
mela in Engliſh; with Arioſto in Italian. She 
made Extracts from Hiſtory; and from Cornoille; 
the read Voltaire's Edition of the latter, in order to 
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judge of it herſelf. When ſhe had made her Re- 


marks, Madame 4 Almane corrected her opinions, 
by ſhewing. her Valtaires; at the ſame time ob- 
ſerving, that his were not all equally juſt.“ Be- 


tween eighteen and nineteen ſhe read Theatre de. Ma- 


liere; Boilzau's Works; Regnard ;  Dufrent ; the 


Poems of J. B. Rouſſeau + ; Sermons de Maſſillon;; 


withthe Spectators in Engliſh, and Petrarch in Italian. 
After the marriage of Adelaide, Madame d Al. 
mans engaged her to continue her reading as uſual, 
company at her houſe for two years after ſhe was. 


married, ſhe had time to purſue her ſtudies from 


eighteen and a half to twenty years and a half, 
She read during that time Letters on Education; 
Emlius and Odyſſey ;  Buffon's Natural Hiftory; 


Telemachus, Flichter, Boſſuet, Maſcaron ; les Ca- 


Among others, the eriticiſim on that beautiful imprecation 


of Lev in the Horaces ;—and iti that line in Rodugune is 
admirable, becauſe it comes from Cleopatra; whoſe: deſperate 


character and motives. of action it points out ſo well: after hay- 
ing heard her ſay; theſe words: Fall upon me Heaven, &c. &c. 
we are not ſurpriſed to ſee her poiſon herſelf with a view of be- 
ing revenged. Take away this ſingle ſpeech of the Play, and 
«the plot, which is the moſt beautiful of any on the Theatre, 


would appear no longer probable. The Author of Zara ought 


to feel, better than any one, the ſuperior. merit of the above 
excellent line. Oſmyn ſays, Iam not jealous ; Have I ever 
been ſo !— This beautiful piece of oratory, prepares us for every 
thing: it gives us the character of Oſmyn; it ſhews us the un- 
ravelling of the plot. Take away this one line from the Play, 
and the murder of Zara would only inſpire one with horror and 
amazement, and the cataſtrophe would appear no longer proba- 

+ The 27 merit of Rouſſeau's Poems depend leſs on his 
thoughts than on his harmony. It is neceſſary to have read a 


great deal of Poetry in order to taſte the beauties of his; and for 
this reaſon Madame d Almane did not hurry herſelf to give them | 


to her daughter. 0 | | k EIS. 2: atk 
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.rafteres de la Bruyere; Rethefoucault's Maxims; and 
in Engliſh Pope's Works, and Locke, including 
the Iliad of Pope ſo elegantly tranſlated; with. the 
-Hiſtory of Italy by Guitiardini, and the Works of 
Dante, in Italian, gn G LH 
From the age of twenty and a half to tiwenty- tiuo, 
ſhe read the Penſees de Paſcal; Gil Blas; Memoir: 
of the Hiflory of France; Hamilton's Works; Trea- 
tiſe on Wiſdom, by Charron; Perſian Letters; and 
PEfprit des Loix; in Engliſh, Milton and -Shakeſ- 
peare, and in Italian, La Jeruſalem delivree, . 
At twenty-two Madame d Almane. gave her notice 
of all the New Works which were worth reading; 
and adviſed her to read over again the books ſhe 
had been accuſtomed to from ſixteen to twenty-two; 
which would laſt her, with ſome additional books 
which it was neceſlary ſhe ſhould: be acquainted 


with, ſuch as Hontenelles Plurality of Worlds, ſes 


Difeours Academigues, and ſome others, till ſhe was 
ſeven or eight-and-twenty. _. This Plan of Study 
ſeems to be carried to a great length; yet it does 


not take in many works of which there are Extracts 
to be met with in the ſeven volumes of Annales 
des Vertu; ſuch as the Hiſtories of Scotland, Ireland, 
' Germany, Poland, Turkey, Arabia, and Ruſſia. 
It is remarkable that this plan of reading, at the 


beginning, only required half an hour each day; 
and only three quarters of an hour from the age of 


thirteen to twenty two, even ſuppoſing they did not 
read faſt, There are only two. or three of the 


Works which are voluminous; and there is not a 
ear where one has more than fifty volumes to read. 
t muſt be obſerved that Plays are read in much 


leſs time than other books, becauſe the names of the 


perſons take up a great part of the room. 575 


- "The ſtudies of Theodore were much more ex- 


ten- 
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tenſive. Many Latin Books, of which Adelaide 
never read even the tranſlations, as well as many 


books on Laws and Political Subjects, were com- 
prized in his reading. Vet there was not more 
time employed on that account. Theodore, from 
the age of ſixteen to twenty-two, read every da 

about two hours and a half. He learned no muſi 

nor ſinging; he did not draw ſo long at a time as 
his ſiſter. When the weather was not fit for 


walking, Adelaide amuſed herſelf with Embroidery, 


or other little works of that kind, and Theodore 
read, played at billiards, &c. So that Theodore 
had read infinitely more than Adelaide; yet ſhe 
met with very few women who had ſo much know- 
ledge as herſelf, or whoſe ideas were more clear 
and juſt; for ſhe had learned and digeſted every 
thing ſhe had read. 1 . 1 

A Mother, who wiſhes to adopt this method of 
ſtudying for her daughter, and who at the ſame time 
does not intend her to learn Engliſh or Italian, will 
have very little to alter. It will only be neceſſary 
to-ſubſtitute tranſlations from the principal Works 
in thoſe languages. Therefore it will only be diſ- 


penſing with ſeven books, which are not abſolutely 


—_— to be read, and which Adelaide had-learned 
by her Copies from ten years old to thirteen. "Theſe 
books are the Beauties of Hiſtory ; Father's In- 
ſtructions; Macaulay's Hiſtory ; the Travels of 
Cyrus; Lady M. W. Montague's Letters; The 


Peruvian Letters; and Goldone's Comedies. In- 


ſtead of theſe, you may take Modeles Militaires, 

in two volumes, Hiſtoire generale des Voyages, 

abridged by Monſ. de la Harpe, twenty-one vols.; 

the Tranſlation of the Fables of Phædrus; and 

Advice from a Mother to her Daughter, and to 

her Son, by Madame de Lambert. One may add 
I 


more 
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INDEX of LETTERS relative to the 


Theatre of Edufa 
in this Work. 


more French Books, if one does not teach them 
Engliſh, becauſe one can read much faſter in one's 
own language, unleſs one is quite perfect in others, 
and, then it makes little or no difference. But 
when Adelaide read Engliſh and Italian, they were 
not ſo eaſy to her as her own tongue; and there- 
fore I have ſubſtituted for the foreign Works, 
more voluminous Works in French. Þ | 
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Education of PRINCES. 
FIRST. VOLUME. 
LETTER XXIV. The Count de Roſeville to the Baron 


4 Almane, 110 
LETTER XXXVI. Ditto, 106 
LETTEX XLVII. Ditto. FC 230 

SECOND VOLUME. | 
LETTER I. | 3 
LETTER IX. | 85 
LETTER XXV. : | * 132 
LzTTER XXXVII. | 176 
LerTr XLVI. (44 4 12. (= BBS 
| THIRD VOLUME. 

LteTTER XVI. x | 60 
LzTTER XXVI. | 103 
LETTER XXXVII. | 133 
LETTER XLVII. From Madame d Oftalis, 173 
LETTER LIII. From Count de Roſeville, _ 194 
LETTER LXV. “ | 8 

* The Author ars relative to the 


Comedy on the 
Prince, m her 
t repeat herſelf 


Education of a 
| ſubject, called 


QNICYM, 


nern 


